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INTRODUCTION 


THE BA( KGROUXl* 

The All-India Centre of the P.E.N. had been in existence 
for five years when, on its behalf, Shrimati Sophia Wadia, 
its Founder, extended a warm invitation to the International 
P.E.N. Club to hold its Congress in India in ic)40. The 
Congress was to have been held in the ordinary course in 
Tokyo, but at the time ot the Prague Congress in IQ38, the 
Japanese Centre withdrew its earlier invitation. This was 
India’s opportunity, and Sophia Wadia seized it* She now 
suggested that the Congress might be held in Mysore, and 
promptly Sir Mirza Ismail, then Mysore’s Dewan, accepted 
the suggestion : 

The prospect of having amidst us such a distinguished body ot 
writers from all the world over is one that should commend your 
proposal to acceptance. I, therefore, hereby extend on behalf of His 
Highness a most cordial invitation to the members ot the P.E.N. to 
hold their 1940 Congress in the Mysore State. 

Already, during the first five years, the All-India Centre 
had much useful activity to its credit, Its monthly journal. 
The Indian P.E.N., the many public lectures arranged under 
its auspices, the personality of the National President, the 
late Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore, the tireless energy and 
idealism of the Founder, these had given the India Centre a 
certain status in the literary world. Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, 
then one of the Vice-Presidents of the India Centre, in the 
course of her message to the Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Centre held in March 1938 remarked : 

I think that during the year the P.E.N. has done remarkable 
and enduring work in bringing the literary activities of all the prov- 
inces together in the monthly bulletin. It is very stimulating lor 
writers to be brought in touch with the work of fellow writers in other 
tongues and other provinces, and to grow more and more conscious of 
the unity of Indian literature through all the diversities of language's 
and cultural zones. 

It is a great service to render and the P.E N. may well be pro^d 
of its accomplishment as a link between linguistic areas of literary 
enterprise and achievement. ” 
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It was thus no mere reckless youth — albeit hardly five 
years old — that came forward with an offer to act the host to 
the International Congress. Fellow members abroad, on their 
part, eagerly looked forward to the Mysore Congress. Officers- 
of the P.E.N. as well as ordinary members wrote to the India 
Centre, and the following extracts from letters will indicate 
the warmth with which the Prague Congress had responded 
to India's invitation : 

Nothing could be more attractive to me and certainly to every 
member of our group than the expectation to visit your country on 
the occasion of the 1940 Congress. ” 

'' Vour far-away land which alwav.s is lascinating in my eyes. . 

Your Members seem faithful friends, not strangers in a far-off 
land. . . .Although we are a very small band of P.E.N. we are pioud 
to be joined to a centre of such world- wide fame as ‘ Indian P.E.N, ' " 

So, then, the International P.E.N. Congress was coming 
to India^ — to Mysore. We felt elated — “ we meaning those 
both within and without the P.E.N. organisation. Now and 
then — and, as the days passed, more frequently — nameless 
doubts darkened the horizon. The political situation — Hitler 
— Czecho.slovakia — the Sino-Japanese undeclared " war: 
what next ? But, nothing daunted, the India Centre started 
work in connection with the 1940 Congress. On 27th October 
1938, an important meeting was held in Bombay at the 
K. R. Cama Oriental Institute. The Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, 
then as now Bombay's Premier, took the chair. Dewan 
Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, Mr. S. A. Brelvi, Mr. K. M. Munshi, 
and Shrimati Sophia Wadia spoke 011 the occasion, Mr. 
Munshi expressed the hope that the literary men who will 
gather here in 1940 will strive to see the world united under 
the flag of literature, united not for destruction but that the 
beautiful may flourish in the minds and the hearts of men. 
Sophia Wadia appealed to all to serve the common ideal of 
peace and freedom of the spirit, and ended ])y quoting 
Whitman’s lines : 

“ That we all labour together, transmitting the same 
charge and succession,. . . 

Till we saturate time and eras, that the men and women 
of races, ages to come, may prove brethren and 
lovers as we are. '' 

It was proposed to hold other similar meetings to 
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“ acquaint the public with P.E.N. ideals. Besides, it was 
now suggested that the India Centre should bring out a series 
of brochures on the various Indian regional literatures so 
that foreign visitors no less than Indians unfamiliar with the 
many literatures of India could gain a fair conspectus of the 
variegated Indian literary scene. A tentative list was drawn 
up, and it looked as though the wdiole series would be out 
before long. 

The uneasiness, however, persisted. The Munich com- 
promise had poisoned the atmosphere. The world was lit- 
erally living on the edge of a precipice — and a World War 
seemed a dire certainty. Even so, brave in her faith, Shri- 
mati Sophia Wadia started for the Stockholm Congress, 
scheduled to be held from the 4th to the 7th of September 
1939. She carried messages to the Congress from Tagore, 
Sarojini Naidu, Radhakrishnan, Sir Mirza Ismail and Gan- 
dhiji. The burden of the '‘present'’ oppressed them, but 
they refused to be crushed by it. Tagore wrote : 

" In thcfac days of critical anxiety and ciudo physical di^plav, it 
uould be btrange it we were not sometimes tempted to lose faith in 
the moral and intellectual forces for which we stand. Yet it is vital 
that that faith should live and grow, and 1 pray that the writers of 
my own country, with its deep and ancient intuitions of the lunda- 
racntal unity of life and reality, may play their part in its rekindling. ” 

Sarojini Naidu sent no less moving a message : 

In this terrible hour when the whole world trembles on the 
very edge of disaster, a grave and heavy burden rests on the men and 
women of all races and cultures who are endoived with the noble gift 
of vision and the sacred gift of w'ords. It behoves them to stand to- 
gether in a tearless and invincible unity of purpose to affirm, interpret 
and sustain the great ideals and principles of equity, liberty and 
human fellowship which alone are the authentic and enduring guaran- 
tees of civilisation, progress and peace. '' 

Gandhiji wrote, more succinctly : 

How I wish that literary men and women all the world over 
would combine to make war an impossibility. ** 

Meanwhile war broke out in Europe, the Stockholm 
Congress was abandoned, and a long night descended upon 
human civilisation. But the dream and the vision persisted, 
—their embers could not die altogether ! 

Like the Stockholm Congress, the Mysore Congress too 
had to go out of the picture. An international congress while 
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the war was on was obviously an impracticable proposition. 
At the time of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the India Centre, 
held on 28th March 1940, a more modest proposal was made 
— a national congress of literary men, under P.E.N. auspices, 
to be held in the following December or January. Prof. N. K. 
Sidhanta suggested that, taking advantage of the fact that 
the All-India English Teachers* Conference was to meet at 
Lucknow in December, the P.E.N. Conference also could be 
held there about the same time. The E.xecutive Committee, 
however, went into the whole question later and decided that 
conditions were too abnormal to countenance the idea of an 
All-India Writers* Conference under P.E.N. auspices. On 
the other hand, it was resolved to go ahead with the publica- 
tion of the projected brochures on the various Indian litera- 
tures. The original modest plan of a 48-page booklet on 
each regional literature has since been considerably amplified 
— and this is certainly a great gain. It may be added, in 
passing, that so far four of these volumes — devoted to 
Assamese, Bengali, Indo-Anglian and Telugu literatures 
respectively — have come out,* and twelve more are to follow. 

The Mysore Congress was out of the question, and so was 
even a strictly limited conference of Indian writers. Frustra- 
tion was the key-word of those harrowing war years. Would 
the clouds ever disperse ? The lights had gone out — ages 
ago, it seemed ! — would they ever be lighted again ? Tiic 
war did not touch us directly — as directly, that is, as the Brit- 
ish or the French or the Russians or the Poles or the Chinese 
were touched—but here too we suhered immitigable priva- 
tions — w^e suffer them still — and frustration plumbed greater 
depths than ever in the Bengal tragedy, in the Bijapur 
famine, in the Malabar famine. It was, however, clear 
towards the close of 1944 that the War as such could not 
last very much longer. It was necessary to make a determined 
effort to break the spell that had nearly petrified all con- 
structive national activity. The season of sterility should 
not be allowed to have an endless run. The body in a swoon 
should be shaken a bit so that the pulses of reviving life 
could beat again. So when, in 1944, Sardar K. M. Panikkar 

*** Published on behalf of the P.E.N, All-India Centre by the 
-International Book House, Ltd., Bombay i. 
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revived the idea of an All-India Writers’ Conference, the 
Executive Committee ot the P.E.N. decided to try to or- 
ganise such a conference. 

THE PREPARATIONS 

Sir Mirza Ismail was then the Prime Minister of Jaipur 
State. As Shrimati Sophia Wadia explained later, All we 
had to do was to write to him about our plans and to ask 
him whether we might come, and a most cordial and imme- 
diate reply w’as received saying, ‘ Welcome.’ ” The decision 
of the Executive Committee was endorsed by the Eleventh 
Annual General Meeting of the India Centre held on 13th 
March 1945 and the meeting decided further that the main 
theme of the Jaipur Conference should be: "The Devel- 
opment of the Indian Literatures as a Uniting Force. ” 
Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, National President of the India 
Centre since Gurudev passed away, was chosen President of 
the Conference as well. It was also hoped that a few select 
distinguished foreign writers would be able to attend the 
Conference as fraternal delegates. 

The prospect brightened, of a sudden, and the end of the 
war came, first in Europe, then in the East, and in August 
1945, rather sooner than most people had expected, the six- 
year-old nightmare was over. Mr. Attlee displaced Mr. 
Churchill, Lord Pethick-Lawrence became the new Secretary 
of State for India. The vicious circle of frustration was 
broken at last ; India’s trusted national leaders — among 
them, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the P.E.N. India Centre — were released from prison; and 
the times, so full of renewing life and resurgent hope, were 
more propitious for the success of the P.E.N. Conference than 
had at first seemed possible. Pandit Nehru agreed not only 
to find time to attend the Conference, but also to initiate the 
main discussion on '‘The Development of the Indian Litera- 
tures as a Uniting Force.” 

From England, besides Mr. Hermon Quid, the Interna- 
tional Secretary, Mr. E. M. Forster and perhaps one or two 
others were expected to attend the Conference. Delegates 
were likewise expected from France, from China, from 
America. In order to make the Conferen.ee truly representa- 
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tive of Indian literature arid thought in our century, the 
various Universities in India and leading literary associations 
were invited by the Executive Committee to send their del- 
egates to Jaipur, 

An appeal for funds was made, and although in the 
beginning the response was anything but encouraging, the 
position changed when, as the date of the Conference ap- 
proached, liberal donations came foith and a sum rather 
more than had been asked for was collected. For having 
made the Conference possible— for having made it possible 
for the Executive Committee to meet so fully and adequately 
the demands made upon it — our thanks are due to the many 
donors, beginning with H. E. H. The Nizam of Hyderabad 
who donated a princely sum, whose names are printed at the 
end of the book. 

And so the stage was set ” for the Jaipur Conference. 
The many men and women from all parts of India — and 
indeed the ends of the world — who converged towards Jaipur 
carried with them a sense of adventure, a desire for discovery, 
a hope for the future. The editorial note in The Indian P.E,N, 
for October 1945 rightly exhorted its readers and the prospec- 
tive delegates to the Jaipur Conference to strive to bring 
about what '' our first great international P.E.N. President, 
Mr. John Galsworthy, defined as the end of our efforts ” : 

“ a inild and genial air to breathe. . . .We writers oi the P E.N, want 
to serve humanity at large in the ways ( perhaps the only ways ) 
in which the written word and the makers thereof can serve humanity 
— by linking up country by country the love of literature, and by 
helping to restoie to a bleak and starved world a friendly atmo- 
sphere. "" 

How apt and poignant were Galsworthy’s words in 1945, 
although first spoken in Hungary thirteen years earlier ! 

Meanwhile, at the Jaipur end, the energetic Reception 
Committee — with Prof. J. C. Rollo as Chairman and Mr. K. 
Iswara Dutt as Secretary — was leaving no stone unturned” 
to make the forthcoming Conference an unqualified success. 
And Sir Mirza Ismail, of course, attended — he would attend — 
to the minutest details of the reception of the delegates, their 
boarding and lodging, their conveyance to and from the 
Conference Hail, their excursions and entertainments. There 
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had been annual gatherings in India before, bringing together 
the writers in particular linguistic areas, and there had been 
similar gatherings of students and teachers of history or 
philosophy or economics. But a literar}" conference on an 
all-India basis was a new thing, and was instinct with great 
possibilities. 

Moreover, the Jaipur Conference was the first important 
cultural gathering held anywhere immediately after the long- 
awaited and much-delayed conclusion of World War II. 
During the terrible war years humanity had witnessed the 
crash — or seeming final crash — of its most cherished ideals. 
Love, good-will and mutual trust had been crushed ; hate, 
greed and mutual suspicion had played havoc with the 
destinies of millions of innocent men, women and children. 
Human values had been treated as a thing of naught and the 
eternal verities ” had been all but given their conge. Now 
at last, in the calmer and cooler atmosphere of Jaipur, it 
would be possible — or so we thought — to take stock of things, 
to lick the wounds that the human spirit had sustained in 
the course of the war years, and to affirm that first things 
must ever be first, that economic values were not the whole 
of life — not even the dominant partner of life — and that the 
soul of man was, is, and ever must be free. There, too, was 
an excellent opportunity for emphasising the cardinal unity 
of Indian culture, notwithstanding the many languages and 
literatures that flourish in our midst. 

THREE FRUITFUL t)AYS 

And so we met at Jaipur on 20th October 1945 — met as 
writers on whom lay certain heavy responsibilities, met { so it 
seemed ) with identical hopes and aspirations. The beautiful 
pink city of Jaipur — mediaeval in its store of memories and 
romantic associations but modern in its lay-out, its finish, its 
amenities — was agog with excitement from the 20th to the 
22nd October, and many personalities were seen, and many 
speeches \vere heard. 

The Conference met on the opening day at 9 a. m. in the 
spacious Sawai Man Singh Town Hall. The delegates ( near- 
ly a hundred and fifty of them) and Jaipur’s interested 
citizens together made a notable and colourful gathering. 
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Grave and suave, Sir Mirza sat prominently on the dais, ready 
to inaugurate the Conference. There was Siirimati Sarojini 
Naidu, all vivacity and good humour, properly installed in the 
presidential chair. There was Jawaharlal Nehru, moving 
about with leonine majesty and grace, smiling and whispering 
with charming ease, signing autographs with cheerful uncon- 
cern. There \vas Professor Radhakrishnan, the lean man 
with the big wdiite turban, quite obviously the man of “words 
and wisdom. There was Shrimati Sophia Wadia, the organis- 
ing genius behind the P.E.N. movement in India-— beaming 
with satisfaction and making plans for the future. There 
were others too — the serious and stolid N. C. Mehta, the slim, 
debonair Minoo Masani, the colourful Bharati Sarabhai ; Dr. 
Mulk Raj Anand, talking and smoking all the time ; that 
torrential fountain of good humour, Mr. A. S. P. Ayyar; 
“Masti, “Mama'' Warerkar, Hafiz, Lalchand Jagtiani, 
K. S. Venkataramani, Kshiti Mohan Sen, and several others 
who had all made their mark as writers of distinction and 
whom it w^as a pleasure and a privilege to meet. There 
were, besides, the English delegates— Hermon Ould and 
E. M. Forster and there were Polish, American and French 
delegates. 

The programme before the Conference was in all con- 
science a very heavy one. From 9 a.m. to i p.m. wdth a hriei 
intermission in between, and again, after lunch, from 2-30 
p.m. to 5 p.m., with another brief intermission — this was the 
daily programme. In addition to the symposium on the 
modern Indian literatures — in which no less than sixteen 
speakers, representing sixteen languages, participated — there 
was a variety of lectures, discussions, and addresses, as also 
recitations in French and Hindusthani. The Symposium has 
been separately brought out under the editorsliip ot Dr. 
Bharatan Kumarappa.^ For the rest, the proceedings ol the 
Conference are set out in this volume as faithfully as po.ssible.- 

The hidian LiieiaUue^ of Today : A Svmpo^ntni. (The Inter- 
national Book House Ltd , Bombay i. Rs 5/- ) 

a To bring the message ol the Conference to as many as possible, 
this Introduction has been published by the International Book House, 
Ltd , Ash Lane, Bombay i, as a pamphlet, Jaiptir, * fs — A Milestone 
foy Ind2an Letters, { Annas 3 ) 
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The stenographers’ reports of the extempore speeches 
were often unreliable in the extreme, and it has been a job to 
reconstruct the original from the garbled reports. Many of 
Shrimati Sarojini Naidu’s brilliant asides and parenthetical 
flashes, for example, are totally lost, and the reported speech 
is thus not quite the fascinating iridescent wonder that the 
presidential address was. I nevertheless hope that the 
‘‘ Proceedings ” in the present form will be found a reliable 
and readable record of the Jaipur Conference. 

The Conference was, no doubt, the main thing, but it did 
not exclude other activities. The elaborate and punctilious 
arrangements for residence were such that it w^as possible for 
delegates to come together whenever they liked and establish 
contacts. At the Maharaja’s party, at the Prime Minister's 
party, and again at the party given by Mr. Kamani, one of the 
leading industrialists of Jaipur, the delegates breathed a 
friendly and genial air — and many old friendships were 
renewed and many new ones were made. Writers from 
Bengal and Karnatak, from Tamil Nad and Andhra Desa, 
from Gujarat and Maharashtra, writers in English and writers 
in the modern Indian languages, old and young writers, Hindu 
and Muslim writers, — meeting as writers, exchanging con- 
fidences, sharing hopes, fighting despair, they all had a feel- 
ing of kinship and felt convinced that the Conference had 
done much good to them ail by promoting this understanding 
between them. 

The evenings and the mornings were set apart for ex- 
cursions. A whole rich evening at Amber with its courts and 
mirrors and hanging gardens and ineffable silences — an hour 
or so at the Observatory — an adventure of discovery to the 
Hawa Mahal, the wonder palace of the Winds — a round of 
visits, covering the Maharaja’s College, the Albert Hall and 
Museum, and the Mubarak Mahal — and, perhaps, a visit to 
the bazaar where Jaipur saris and Jaipur ornamented vases 
captured your eye and emptied your purse, — and back again 
to your tent, to rest for the night, and be ready for to- 
morrow’s programme ! 

When the detailed programme of the three-day Con- 
ference w^as placed in the hands of the delegates and other 
visitors, many of them must have been nearly overw’helmed 
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by the first impression of the too heavy diet of lectures and 
discussions that seemed to lie ahead of them. The organizers 
of the Conference had certainly gathered their speakers with 
a wide and audacious net, and the names that figured on the 
programme included some of the most notable intellects in 
the worlds of Indian literature, philosophy, politics, history, 
art, law and scholarship, with a sprinkling of well-known 
English writers. The subjects too embraced every aspect of 
literature: literature in general — Indian literature and the 
various regional literatures — English literature between the 
wars— the future of English in India — an appreciation of 
Tagore — a discussion on copyright — a plea for an all-India 
encyclopjedia — international understanding through literature 
— and so on. 

Considering the composition of the Conference, the sceptic 
might have been justified if he had prognosticated but differ- 
ence and division — at best only a scattered and diversified 
display of verbal fireworks — as the only probable result of the 
Conference. But happily things turned out otherwise. Sir 
Mirza's opening address, serious and statesmanlike, exhorted 
writers to abandon their ivory towers and take their part in 
the rebuilding of the world in terms of the wildest idealism. 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s presidential address that followed, — a 
feast of splendid improvisation that kept the whole audience 
thrilled and fascinated, — subtly and surely, yet unmistakably 
and memorably, insinuated the general scope of the Con- 
ference as also the deep abiding truths that should go out 
from the Conference to the outside world. Not that we quite 
realised then, as wave upon wave the sentiments and thoughts 
surged and subsided, following the sinuous movements of 
Mrs. Naidu’s speech, — the singular comprehensiveness of her 
apparently casual address, and its abiding quality. But in 
the discussions that followed, in the addresses that were 
given, the speakers seemed only to pick up an item here and 
an item there from Mrs. Naidu’s speech and amplify them in 
their own several ways. 

Unity, of course, was the main theme of the Conference 
—unity in diversity, unity triumphant over disunity. Divi- 
sion and disunity and variety and diversity were there— they 
are there still— but we need not therefore infer an utter chaos 
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in our affairs. The past and the future — they had their respec- 
tive pulls, no doubt, but both gained significance only in 
terms of the piesent. The traditionalists and the futurists 
could thus join hands in the co-operative adventure of our 
civilization. As Sophia Wadia pointed out in her concluding 
address, 

“ The pd^t and the tatu-'c. whether \\e know it or not, whether 
we realize it or not, are present here in each one of us, and it is m the 
present that there is that unification of the past and futuie ” 

Similaily, however the idealist and the realist might 
wrangle academically, there was a platform where they could 
come together to strive for the good and beautiful life and 
also for sane and healthy living. The antithesis between the 
older and the younger generation was likewise seen to be a 
superficial and deceptive thing, and all that was needed was 
that everyone should seek to plumb each the depths of his or 
her own consciousness, and then surely all would realize 
that they had the same essential aspirations and the same 
ineradicable thirst to realize the Truth. There were, then, 
the many languages and literatures in our midst. Did they 
not promote disunity ? Were they not a visible proof of the 
peoples of India being at cross-purposes ? Were they not a 
prelude to the division and disintegration of India ? 

This indeed was the crux of the problem. Where was 
Indian Literature ” as a recognizable entity if at the same 
time there were also fifteen or more major modern Indian 
literatures, one and all of them very much alive and kicking ? 
Did not, then, the development of Bengali, Hindi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Gujarati, Marathi, Kannada, and the rest give rise 
inevitably to strong local attachments, impairing thereby our 
common allegiance to Mother India as a whole ? Mrs. Naidu, 
however, strong in lier intuitions, had no doubts at all in the 
matter and declared : — 

" India IS one and indivisible. While her children speak with 
many tongues, they only speak with one, undivided heart. This I will 
assert over and over again, because it so happens that however different 
the languages are, and however differently derived and differently 
sustained and expanded and enriched, the basic thought underlying 
every language, the one common unifying thought, ideal and focus 
has been the mythology of India, the ancient lore of India, the ancient 
songs of India, and they extend from the banks of the Brahmaputra 
to Cape Comorin, 


Others roiteiated the same conviction, though in difterent 
wolds. “ The various literatuies in India, " said Mr. Guidial 
Mallik, “ aic like the workers in a vineyard, owned by a 
single proprietor, and he ended his talk with an apt (juota- 
tion from a mediceval mystic : 

“llicie nia> be different kinds ol oil in clitfcicnHanips tiuMM< ks 
iiia\ aho be oi diftcient kinds, but when th( ^ bum, \v( ha\e the Cjame 
dame and illumination ” 

Mr. Masti Venkatesa Iyengar compared Indian literature 
to an orcliestra to which each of the regional literatures con- 
tributed its own characteristic note. But similes and meta- 
pliurs, however arresting and however apt in this particular 
context, yet needed to be buttressed by argument and also 
by a programme for the future. In the rircumstances, the 
discussion on “ The Development of the Indian Literatures as 
a Uniting Force, initiated on the afternoon of the first day, 
occupied a key position in the Conference. Cultural unity 
there liad been, and in spite of appearances to the contrary, 
the unity was still there — perhaps a bit obscured now and 
then, perhaps obstinately uncountenanced by scattered 
groups, but certainly the unity w^as there, for one sensed its 
presence and knew it was there. On tlie other hand, the 
development of the regional literatures, a very desirable and 
necessary thing, tended inevitably to disrupt that agelong 
unity by slow unperceived gradations. Steps had, therefore, 
to be taken to see that the avalanching growth of the regional 
literatures did not by the very process smother and destroy 
the basic unity of India, the unity of Indian culture and 
literature. 

Various suggestions were put forward in the course of 
the three days of the Conference. Sardar K. M. Panikkar, 
initiating on the second day the desirability of an All-India 
Encyclopaedia, urged that the publication of the encyclopaedia 
of his conception — “ a common body of thought definitely 
Indian in the sense that the majority of Indians share it. . 
while conserving what is of value in the new — could ** re- 
achieve the unity of Indian thought that seemed to be in 
jeopardy owing to the development of the provincial litera- 
tures and cultures. Dr. Kunhan Raja and others thought 
that every Indian should learn some modern Indian languages 
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other than his own. Some thought that interplay andcirciiU- 
tion of thought in the modern Indian literatuies should be 
promoted in various ways— especially by means of transla- 
tions of the classics of yesterday and today from one Indian 
language into another by people who know both intimately. 
The Hindi-Urdu controversy and the question of a national 
language for India were ref ei red to by some of the speakers, 
including Pandit Nehru, and the consensus of opinion was 
that literature should be treed from undue interference 
by party politics. Dr. Radhakuniud Mookerji and Sardar 
M. V. Kibe felt that continuity and unity could be maintain- 
ed if the modern literatures reared themselves on the abid- 
ing foundations of the ancient Indian literatures. The fact 
must be faced, as Dr. Dustoor pointed out, that the develop- 
ment of the modern Indian literatures “ does not itself make 
for unification. 

And yet, with vision and determination, the Indian wri- 
ters of today and tomorrow can cultivate their respective 
literatures as a tremendous force for unity and harmony. 
For one thing, writers all over India can render the heart- 
beats of the children of the soil and present Indian life in its 
broad human, rather than its narrow, local context. For an- 
other, writers can take their cue from Mr. M. Ruthnaswami 
and attempt a projection of India — the whole of India — in 
their w^orks. Above all, if an integral national leadership is 
forthcoming, literature, too, will hymn the notes of unity 
and harmony. And if the recent past is any reliable augury 
of the future, we need not altogether despair. 

It India sought unity within, she sought, no less earnestly 
and no less urgently, understanding with the outside world. 
Isolation was an unthinkable proposition in the era of the 
atomic bomb. And literature could promote international 
understanding, and such understanding would be a human 
understanding, and, therefore, a lasting understanding. Mrs. 
Gertrude Sen's learned paper on ** The Popularization of the 
Indian Literatures Outside India " led to a very fruitful 
discussion and it was generally agreed that the Indian classics 
should be made available to foreigners in reliable translations 
in English and perhaps in some other European languages as 
well. Sir Rustom Masani's paper on Fellowship of Learn- 



iiig and International Intellectual Co-operation ” tackled the 
same problem, though from a somewhat diHerent angle. 

But this traffic in international culture had necessarily 
to be a two-way traffic. India had to give as well as to re- 
ceive. This brought us to the question of the future of English 
in India. Accident and historic necessity compelled the 
Indians of three or four generations ago to learn English — the 
language as well as the litcratuie. \A'ii]y-nilly, English as- 
sumed tor a time the status of a common national language 
for India. U is still the language of higher education in the 
country. Some of the choicest spirits in India have wielded 
English as an efficient medium of prose and verse expression. 
It has long been, to us, as it seems likely to remain lor some 
time to come, the sole key that wc have to the many-cham- 
bered mansion of modern knowledge. But the regional 
languages must be given every facility and every inducement 
to develop, to enrich their vocabularies, to become really and 
truly modern. English will no more have its present 
weightage in the school and college curriculum. It will be 
shown its place, — but it will continue to have an important 
place in our scheme of studies. As a great literature, as a key 
to modern knowledge, as a means ot international commerce 
and understanding, English will have to secure a place of 
stable e([uilibrium in future India. All this is very closely 
and tiiiely argued out in Sir Bomanji Wadia's j)aper on 
The Indispensability of English to Indian Culture. 

The discussion on copyright arose out of Sir JMauricc 
Gwyer’s learned paper on the Indian Copyright Law. Writers 
generally, and poets in particular, left to themselves, may be 
inclined to feed on honeydew and drink the milk of Paradise, 
but hunger is paramount and even a poet's wife and children 
have elementary human needs. Piracy in publishing is prac- 
tised on a large scale in our country, and Mr. Masani, who 
moved the resolution, Professor Menezes who seconded it, and 
the whole house which carried it, thought that something 
must be done to see that the writer was not cheated out 
of his rights. 

It is not necessary to refer here to the other addresses 
and papers — except to indicate the amazing comprehen- 
siveness of the three-day intellectual treat. Not all the papers 
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submitted to the Conference could be read, or read in their 
entirety. But all the papers are here printed in full. Pro- 
fessor Radhakrishnan’s address on I^Ioral Values in Litera- 
ture ” kept the audience spell-bound for thirty minutes, and 
verily we thought that we were being carried to the haven of 
inexpressible Fulfilment on the flood-tide of his eloquence. On 
the last day, Mr. N. C. Mehta, who has made a lifelong study 
of Indian Art gave a most instructive discourse on aesthetic 
values in literature. Mr. D. V. Gundappa's paper on ‘'Con- 
ditions of Freedom in Literature and Prof. Humayun Kabir’s 
paper on “ Freedom and Creative Imagination are thought- 
ful and stimulating essays w^hich will interest all writers in 
our country. Dr. Menon^s paper on “ Power Without Respon- 
sibility '' is a cogent piece of reasoning and has a peculiar 
relevance for us today. For the rest, there were instructive 
addresses on Tagore ( Dr, Anand ), on “ The Urdu Writer of 
Today '' ( Professor Bokhari ), on “ English Literature betw^een 
the Wars (Mr. Forster) and on “The Philosophical Basis 
of Toleration ( Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen ). Varied as were 
the topics, the Conference never for a second lost sight of the 
essentials. The diverse interests could not be ignored, but 
the one fundamental fact of triumphant unity was not for- 
gotten. Through tolerance and understanding, through mu- 
tual sympathy and love, a new synthesis, a new integra- 
tion, had to be achieved, and then indeed Indian culture 
W’ould be both variegated in its richness and splendid in its 
transcendent unity, beauty and harmony. This was the dream 
and the vision that the delegates and visitors carried with 
them from Jaipur — and this is the dream and the vision we 
have now to translate into reality. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 

Walt air, 3rd August, 1947- 
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FIRST DAY : Saturday, 20th October 1945 




Morning Session ; 9 a. m. 


INAUUIRAL ADDRESS 
Sir Mir7a Ismail: 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Sophia Wadia, Ladies and 
Gentlemen : — 

This is a day of rejoicin^^ in the State of Jaipur, when we 
welcome to onr midst so many eminent representatives of the 
int(‘llectiial and artistic life of our country, who will take 
counsel here witli one another, and with onr honoured guests 
from abroad, regarding the Intiire of the literatures of India. 

]\[ost of you, I am sure, are well aware of the history of 
the International P. E. N. Club, from its founding in England 
in the year 1921, with John Galsworthy as its first President. 
Very quickly it asserted its genuinely international quality, 
and before the war there were branches in about forty 
countries. Every year tliey list'd to meet in an international 
congress of incalculable value both in the literary S]>here and 
])eyond it. It had been arranged tliat in 1940 the first of 
these international congresses in India should take place in 
Mysore, but the war prevented this. Let us hope that very 
soon this long-cherished desire of meeting in India may be 
fulfilled. In the meantime, the All-India Writers’ Conference, 
organised by the India Centre of P. E. N., prepares the way, 
and has work of its own to do. 

This Indian branch has been in existence for twelve 
years, and has become both representative and influential. 
Both its energy and the quality of its work are due mainly 
to the discriminating care of Mrs. Sophia Wadia, who was its 
founder. When she looks round upon this gathering, she 
must feel very happy, but not yet satisfied. For the Indian 
P. E, N. needs still greater support, that it may serve still 
more widely both literature and writers; and its permanent 
strengthening is one of the chief purposes of this conference. 
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It is an inestimable privilege to have, as guest in Jaipur, 
and as President of the Conference, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. No 
one who ever lived has been more truly possessed and 
enchanted by the love of beauty ; and no Indian poet has 
ever so enriched the lyric music of the English tongue — while 
yet e\’ery memory and feeling and image comes from the 
very heart of her beloved native land. She will inspire the 
conference, but she will also lead it, and in its practical 
planning it will rely upon her experience and judgment. 

The conference will be concerned very largely with the 
present and future of Indian literatures, and will bring about, 
let us hope, a much enlarged mutual understanding and 
appreciation, and a growing sense of unity. This idea not 
merely of Indian harmony but of Indian unity, and that in a 
most positive and dynamic sense, is my favourite theme. 
And whereas most of the forces working around ns are ot 
sadly centrifugal quality, yet the deeper we go, and the 
nearer we get to the heart of India, the less pessimistic must 
we feel. When political, social, economic, even religious 
forces seem determined more and more to alienate the Indian 
peoples from each other, we may turn in despair — but should 
I not rather say, in faith ? — to that intense experience of 
truth and beauty that gives life, and universality to true 
literature. The poet’s legislation is not for his own land 
alone, still less for his own company. He knows the larger 
air. Poets unfortunately are few in our day, and almost all 
are distressingly minor ; but one need not be a poet in creative 
act so long as in vision and in clear liberty of spirit one 
is the poet’s kindred. It should be the character of an 
assembly like this that it cares most for the life, least for, in 
any sense, the wherewithal. 

We cannot without meanness of spirit think in these days 
of our land alone. That is not the way of the P.E.N., the 
eager generosity which has been its very life from the begin- 
ning and which has been busied incessantly in the subtle, 
difficult matter of mutual understanding. This effort has 
been desperately needed by the whole world, but never so 
desperately as now. 

This is the generation, we are the men and w’omen, upon 
whom the ends of the w^orld are come. We dare not meet 
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them with an enigmatic smile. All history is, in St. Paul's 
words, written for our admonition. " Yet all historj’' presents 
no remotest parallel or guide in the crisis of mankind today. 
There is the most authoritative scientific opinion that against 
the new atomic power of destruction, there is not, and can 
ne\er be, any scion tiiic protection. And further, there is not, 
and there can never be, any protection in international 
arrangements based on the adjustment of conflicting interests, 
or in such agreements as to weapons and materials as may at 
any moment be violated by some new or old aggressor. And 
indeed we seem to be turther removed even from interna- 
tional promise, not to speak of fuliilment, than at any time in 
history. The very meaning of tragedy " is deepened and 
darkened today beyond anv act of history, bej^ond an}" con- 
ception of Sophocles or Shakes] )eare. There remains only 
the last appeal, which if made \ainly now can never again be 
made— the appeal to the spirit ol man. The only power on 
earth that can save us is the general will, the good and 
resolute vill of an enlightened mankind. Never yet in his- 
toiy has an effective appeal to that world-wide will been 
nntde. Its power is actu.dly as untried, as unknown, as till 
yesterday was that of the split atom ; and it will be found, 
can we but attain it, to be mightier still, more dominant 
to save and bless than is the atom to destroy. There is 
no hope unless all nations now desire and endeavour to 
translate into active policy the very wildest idealism. The 
first difficulty is that, despite all that has been said and writ- 
ten, men do not yet realise the swift approach of doom ; if 
they did, they would rush to agree. Alas that we have left 
till so late the practice of conciliation, of which appeasement is 
the distorted shadow. We have never sought even to under- 
stand each other's needs. And now in an instant the scene 
is changed, and of eternal time but a few seconds remain for 
our salvation. And we in India, wdio by virtue of our heritage 
should be torchbearers, have no conception of this dire neces- 
sity, even in its application to our own country. We are lost 
in the fatuity of recrimination. 

At such a time the ivory towers of literature are seen, in 
the red glow of doomsday, to be both rickety and tawdry 
structures. I am sure that the distinguished literary men and 
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women who are gathered here fully realise that, for this time 
at least, they must concern themselves with the affairs of the 
time, with the mood and spirit and purpose of the time. 
They are rich, they are debtors, they must give all they ha\e 
and are. Needless to , 1 do not m^an tliat tliey should 
become politicians. Tiiey must keep thems(dves untouched 
by the spiritual paralysis of politics. Theirs u a tai higher 
order ot \ isioii and of ser\ ice. 

We all rejoice greatlv, I am sure, in oui association heie 
with our guests and friends from foreign lands, few but 
personally distinguislied, and at the same time representative, 
and each one of them animated by a thoughtiul and cordial 
understanding of our people and their expression of India m 
literature. In the communication of peoples, in tlie truest 
sense, none ot the arts is so ser\rceable as literature. Apait 
from personal intimacy, which also, I am sure, will flourish 
here, literature, — even if sometimes in translation, is certainly 
the chief means of undeistanding between East and \\'e'?t—ior 
example, betw^een tliose most natural friends and paitneis, 
England and India. And it is used on the liigbest le\el, 
being the expression ot the finest and most sensitive minds. 
Our foreign guests, as I have said, are lew, but loi Innately 
each has influence in his own countiy, and will help it, 
on his return, to unclei'stand ours better. Tlicv must nev(T 
lose touch with us and I liope they will do all they can, e\eii 
in these days of so limited travel, to bring otheis of their 
countrymen in close touch wdth us, by letter if no more. It 
is sad when we are welcoming a ver}’ distinguished delegate 
ot France to realise how limited, in its pure Englishness, has 
been the Western influence upon our culture. And how much 
more must we seek to learn of Chinese thought and art than 
can ever be told us, in the brief unoccupied periods of tlicse 
three days, by the illustrious representatives of that 
neighbour land whose destiny must inevitably be closely 
linked with ours. 

Again, may I say how happy we are in the presence of 
all of you ; and how anxious that your efforts may have solid 
success, and that in every way your visit may be an epi.^ode 
which will be recalled with pleasure. 
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MESSAGES 


JIk. J. C. Rollo ■ 

The following message has been received from His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Jaipur : 

" I am very glad to welcome to Jaipur the mem- 
bers of the P.E N., the other delegates to this Conference 
and the many visitors who have been attracted by its 
exceptional interest and importance. I trust that its 
purpose will be amply fulfilled, through the consultations 
ot so many distinguished exponents, both Indian and 
foreign, of the literary arts; and that the renaissance of 
many Indian literatures may be both furthered and 
wisely directed by your friendly discussion here. I hope 
too that the days of your visit may be exceedingly 
pleasant to all of you, and that you will take with you 
the happiest memories of this place. ” 

Another message, from His Highness the Maharaja of 
Indore, has been received : 

“I w'ish godspeed to the deliberations of the First 
All-India Writers’ Conference being held at Jaipur under 
the auspices of the F.E.N. All-India Centre, and trust 
that this meeting will make further notable contribution 
to the intellectual advancement of our country, so mirch 
needed, among other things, at the present moment.” 
Ladies and Gentlemen 

Having listened to His Highness’s message and Sir 
Mirza’s address, no one can be in any doubt as to the warmth 
of Jaipur’s welcome. It is quite unnecessary to deliver an 
address upon this subject, and we shall therefore pass straight 
on to the messages that are to be read by Prof. Altekar. 

PRor. M. D. Altekar: 

Madam Piesideut, Ladies and Gentlemen:— 

In the first place, I regret to say that Sir Maurice 
Gwyer and Sir Kustom Masani have been unfortunately 
prevented from being here. They intended to come, but 
thev could not come. Many messages have been received 
wishing godspeed to the Conference, but I shall read only a 
few of them and read also the names of the persons who have 
sent the others. 
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The following message is from tlie American Centre of 
the P. E. N,, and is signed by its Executive Secretary, Jane 
Pludson : 

‘‘Willi all best wishes to the All-India Centre for the 
greatest success of this most important event on behalf 
of Carl Carmer and the American Centre as well as 
myself, '' 

And this is from the Egyptian Centre at Cairo, signed by 
M. A. Enan : 

“ I am sorry to say that it is almost impossible for 
any one of us to be in India at the time of the Jaipur 
Conference. May I seize this opportunity to express on 
behalf of the writers of Egypt our best wishes for the 
success of the Conference. " 

And this from the Paris Centre, signed by Henri Membrc, 
General Secretary, Maison Internationale des P. E. N. Clubs : 

“ We have just heard that on your side you are 
making a beginning of this new period by organising a 
great Conference of the writers of India. We wish to 
you full success in your important task and we should 
like to be told, at least briefly, about your deliberations 
and your decisions. In any case, kindly convey to the 
Conference all the wishes we are formulating for the 
success of its labours. 

Messages have also been received from the following : — 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar ( Trivandrum ) 

Mr, H. C. Baral (Bombay ) 

Prof. N, K, Bhagwat (Bombay ) 

Dr. Bhabani Bhattacharya ( Nagpur ) 

Mr. Buddhadeva Bose ( Calcutta ) 

Mr. K. Chandrasekharan ( Madras) 

Dr. Bhagvan Das ( Benares ) 

Mr. Govind Das ( Jubbulpore ) 

Dr. Nabagopal Das ( Calcutta ) 

Mr. R. R. Diwakar ( Hubli ) 

Prof. N. Gangulee ( London ) 

Prof. P. K. Code ( Poona) 

Mr. R. E. Hawkins ( Bombay ) 

Prof. R. V. Jagirdar ( Dharwar ) 

Dewan Bahadur H. L. Kaji (Bombay) 
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Mr. Chhotalal M. Kamdar { Vankaner, Kathiawar ) 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur ( Poona ) 

Mr. M. Fathulla Khan ( H37derabad-Deccan ) 

Sir Rustom Masani ( Bomba}? ) 

Prof. A. V. Matthew ( Kolhapur ) 

Sir Chunilal B. Mehta (Bombay) 

Dr. D. P. Mukerjce ( Lucknow ) 

Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee ( Gwalior ) 

Mr, K. M. Munshi ( Bombay ) 

Prof. P. S. Naidu ( Allahabad ) 

Mr. Jamil Naqvi ( Asst. Secretary, Indian Library 
Association ) 

Mr. Ananta Prasad Panda { Cuttack ) 

The Maharaja of Porbandar 
Prof. P. Ramanathan { Trichur ) 

Mr. Nicholas Roerich 

Dr. K. G. Saiyidain ( Rampur State ) 

Mr. M. C. Samaddar ( Patna ) 

Mr. Somnath Hotru Sarma ( Bolangir ) 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri ( Madras ) 
Srimati K. Savitri x\mmal ( Madras ) 

Principal H. K. Sherwani ( Hyderabad-Deccan ) 
Principal B. M. Srikantia ( Dharwar ) 

Dr. Lakshman Swarup ( Lahore ) 

Messrs. Thacker & Co., Bombay 
Mr. Edward Thompson 

Srimati Umadevi ( Representativ^e of the Polish P. E. N. 
for India, Bombay ) 

Mr. Kamalakanta Verma ( Hindustani Academy, 
Allahabad ) 

Mr. S. N. Vyas ( Editor, Vikram ) 

Sir Bomanji Wadia ( Bombay ) 

Mrs. Phiroze Wadia ( Bombay ) 

Mr. G, Yazdaui ( Hyderabad-Deccan ) 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS* 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu : 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Mr. Hermon Quid, my brother and 
sister delegates from abroad, delegates, and those of you who 
are not writers but “ kindred ** to the poets as Sir Mirza has 
rightly said : — 

I am gripped with nervousness, believe it or not, — and 
Pandit Nehru will tell you that he offered to help me out for 
some time. I feel that on this occasion — when, as it has 
been said in the message from France, we in India are taking 
the initiative towards this new world that we are going 
to construct — my great friend, Rabindranath Tagore, our 
national poet of international fame, should have been alive. 
He was the priest of the temple, I but a humble door-keeper of 
this house of learning ; but since destiny has raised me to be 
his successor, however unworthy, I w^ant you to remember 
that it is he, his spirit and his genius, that is really presiding 
today, and that I am only acting as a substitute in his place. 

Before I begin to say a few disjointed words that might 
come into my head, I would like to do a daring feat by 
inventing a message that has not been given to me, but which 
I think 1 am authorized to give, — and I am now taking the 
liberty of giving it. One who by every right has an eminent, 
if not a pre-eminent, place in the world of letters, as 
a writer, as a teacher, as a journalist, as a prophet of a 
new world of human fellowship based on peace, — my great 
leader Mahatma Gandhi — has given me free permission, 
knowing that I would not misinterpret him, however much 
I would like to, to give you a message. Such a message from 
him for such an occasion was a great burden to me, and I 
pass on the burden to you. You must be bold enough to give 
the message to the world, and that is the function of this 
Writers* Conference. And so I will deliver to you Mahatma 
Gandhi s message : Let every man be the exponent and 
the embodiment of this great ideal of world peace, of which 
writers are laying the foundation. ’* I have also received a 
telegram from the President of the Indian National Congress, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, an eminent writer himself : I 


* Delivered extempore. 
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send my greetings to intellectuals and writers, Indian and 
foreign, who have assembled to co-operate in the world of 
letters. They are pioneers for freedom of spirit, and their 
endeavours should always be directed to the good of human- 
ity. Regret ill-health prevents my attending the Conference 
in person, but I am with you in spirit and wish your Con- 
ference every success. 

When I was in the United States many years ago, there 
was a very great Syrian poet alive, Maulana Kahlil Gibran. 
He was an Arab, but he wrote in English, and in much better 
English than most of us who are not Englishmen, and many 
of us who are English writers. He presided at a welcome to 
me by Americans, and he then quoted a most lovely Arabic 
saying which means : '"Poets are the foundation on which 
God builds His mansion. '' Although all of us may not be 
poets, we are writers — and everyone who writes a noble 
thought is creative in the literary sense. 

Two days running before I left for Jaipur, I was certainly 
preparing unconsciously for this great ordeal. On one after- 
noon, old as I am and perhaps demented as you see I am, I 
was asked to inaugurate the session of the Conference of the 
Young Progressive Urdu Writers. And, the next day, I ful- 
filled another function equally important, and that was to 
inaugurate the Premchand Academy, which is going to be a 
great power in this country. Premchand fulfilled in his life, 
not mortally but in an immortal fashion, what everyone 
desires the world over : reconciliation. Pushing aside the 
beastly controversy now going on about our two living, grow- 
ing, important national tongues, he wrote with equal beauty, 
equal inspiration, works in Hindi and Urdu, which are going 
to be the two great mother-tongues of this great land. So 
you see I have come in a mood of ecstas}^ I might say, to 
this Conference of writers. 

Sir Mirza Ismail has spoken with undue pessimism w^hich 
I am not going to admire — I admire his sentiment but not his 
pessimism ! — about the world being on the brink of a prec- 
ipice. He said that there was almost no hope for the world 
" unless all nations now desire and endeavour to translate into 
active policy the very wildest idealism. He hoped that this 
Conference would make a lasting contribution towards the 
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elimination of the means and needs of national and inter- 
national conflicts. It may be a great lag in my nature, but 
it will always be impossible for me to be pessimistic. I 
have never found it possible to believe that the future will 
not be infinitely more glorious than the past. I do not believe 
that the world with its keynote of civilization is dead, that 
humanity has been altogether betra^^cd. Therefore, in a mood 
of hope, I welcome to this Conference all the delegates from 
abroad. 

From Great Britain, only Mr. Hermon Quid and Mr. 
Forster have been able to come. I am glad that, in spite of 
every difficulty and discouragement, Mr. Forster zoas able to 
obtain ' a passage to India, ' his great novel proving prophetic 
in this respect ! Of course, we have not yet stabilized the 
world, we have not quite done with the difficulties of the old 
world. We have, however, been able to gel messages from 
other English writers, who can onty come to us in their spirit 
and not in their body. I am very hopeful that Mr. Quid and 
Mr. Forster will have, and give us, a profitable time. 

And there is a Polish lady, whose name I am going to 
try to say, IMrs. Duszynska. She comes as a representative 
of the Polish nation in the place of the lady who calls herself 
Umadevi, but remains a Pole at heart and loves her country 
and its ideals. Mrs. Duszynska is certainly most welcome to 
this Conference. 

The two Chinese delegates* who were expected to come, 
could not come, perhaps for want of passage to India. It is 
not their coming that matters so much, but we welcome, we 
heartily welcome the spirit of China that is with us today. 
As Sir Mirza said, these two countries, China and India, have 
their destinies closely linked, inevitably interlinked for 
the future as they were interlinked in the past. We sent to 
them once upon a time the greatest gift that one nation has 
ever given to another: we sent to China the message ot 
Gautama Buddha, and therefore we cannot be alienated from 
one another, no matter what the circumstances may be. 

We welcome my old friend, Mr. Ralph Block, who has 
been here as Head of War Information, and who is also a 

* Prof Lowe Ke-Lie and Prof. Fang Tiing-]\lei. 
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forceful writer. We welcome him from New York, that great 
cit}' that neither sleeps nor lets another sleep. 

From France, we have more than a message. We have 
Dr. Lacombe, — and we are very glad to welcome you from 
that great France which has been the centre of chilization, 
of culture, of great and progressi\e thought, of great science, 
great literature, and great laws of freedom. We all hope 
that a great and new France will arise from the ashes of the 
old France. 

Tn Jaipur, this romantic city of the Rajputs, I think that 
those who ha\e eyes and ears can still see and hear of old 
Rajput chivalry, Rajput history, of the kings of that noble 
race, — and it is but right that we waiters should begin a new 
tradition in this land of old traditions, in such a historic city. 
We are very grateful to Sir Mirza Ismail, for it is because he 
happens to be the Dewan of Jaipur today that we are here. 
Had he been in Mysore, we would have been in Mysore today. 
Here we should lealise what old poetry can do in the land of 
the Rajputs. One remembers — one cannot forget — that here 
life has been an inspiration of the poets. On the eve of great 
wars, it was the ballad singers that reminded chieftains and 
kings ot their duty. We are told again that it was the ballad 
singers that reminded the queens that they were satis, that 
tlieir honour was in their own keeping, that they were the 
mothers of the race, and therefore nothing of weakness should 
enter into their action and their thought. And it is this in- 
spiration that I want writers to take away from here. 

This is the first time as far as my limited knowledge 
goes — in the history of modern India, at any rate— that an 
attempt has been made to gather the representatives of all 
the languages together, of the living languages vibrating new 
thoughts and new dreams to come, along with the ancient, 
immortal, perennial language of India, Sanskrit, whose repre- 
sentative in the form of a woman* sits in that corner, one of 
the most recent writers of old Sanskrit, with a modern accent 
and modern thoughts. 

Well may we ask ourselves : Why do we meet together ? 
Is not every province, every linguistic area, sufficient unto 


♦ Pandiia Kshamabai Row. 
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itself, where every writer is able to command millions of his 
own countrymen and countrywomen for the literature that 
he produces in his own time ? Are the literatures of India 
not manifold, each the mirror of the life of its own people ? 
Why, then, we ask, should Indian writers all meet together 
in a Conference ? Why ? — because India is one and indivisi- 
ble. While her children speak with many tongues, they can 
only speak with one, undivided heart. This I will assert over 
and over again, because it so happens that however different 
the languages are, and however differently derived and dif- 
ferently sustained and expanded and enriched, the basic 
thought underlying every language, the one common unify- 
ing thought, ideal and focus has been the mythology of India, 
the ancient lore of India, the ancient songs of India ; and 
they extend from the banks of the Brahmaputra to Cape 
Comorin. You will find that the gods and goddesses, the 
kings and queens, loved one another and destroyed one 
another, permeated the whole of India from point to point, 
because India w^as one, geographically one, psychologically 
one, spiritually one and politically one also. So long we have 
been ignorant of one another, except some like me who 
journey constantly hither and thither. But the truth is, the 
same spirit inspires the poet who whites in Malayalam, the 
one who writes in Bengali, a third who writes in Punjabi, a 
fourth in Gujarati, and another in Alarathi. The various 
languages are the full-grown languages of highly civilised 
peoples. But men of learning in one province had little 
knowledge of the work done in other provinces. Therefore 
we are very grateful to Madame Sophia Wadia, who has 
become one of us, that she conceived the brave and difficult 
idea of organising an Indian Centre of the P. E. N., so that 
brothers of the pen, sisters of the pen, wielding their pens in 
different languages, may know something of the common 
spirit of the different languages and their literatures. Today 
v;e have over two hundred representatives of Indian lang- 
uages present here, each making a great affirmation, the great 
affirmation that the spirit of India is one, the dream of India 
is one, the hope of India is one. There is no ''spiritual 
paralysis ” in any one of the tongues or limbs of India. We 
do not, after all, want a monotony of culture, we want rather 
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a culture of rich diversity, a full, rich diversity of culture, as 
different in its expressions from one another as is possible, 
yet converging at the essential, spiritual point into the one 
thought that is the heritage of India and will be the legacy 
of the India unborn. 

Today we are meeting as Indian writers. Ail languages— 
Marathi, Gujarati, Sanskrit, Malayalam, English (good or 
bad), Punjabi, Urdu, Hindi,— ail these and all the others are 
here represented. But why do we ask friends fiom abroad 
to come ? Mr. Forster and Mr. Quid, Prof. Lacombe, our 
Chinese representatives, our Polish representative, our Ameri- 
can representative, and other foreign representatives — why 
have we asked them to come to our Conference ? What is 
there in common between us all ? Have not the people in 
various countries been tearing one another to pieces, mutilat- 
ing and destroying the world ? Have they not flourished on 
bitterness and hatred during all these years?.,. But it is 
not the writers who have done that ! We writers ought to 
wipe out bitterness and create a human fellowship in this 
wide and suffering world. That is why our friends have 
come from abroad to meet us here, realizing that it is 
the writers who are responsible for the peace and progress 
of the world that we shall build. We writers with our united 
strength, with a unity of vision, with a profound sense of the 
future, can build a common human fellowship. That is the 
hope and that is the mission of the writer today and 
tomorrow. 

What is the art of literature ? Why do we speak certain 
words or so many words ? You can ask Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
why he talks so much. His profession is words. You can 
ask Pandit Nehru why he talks so much. His profession is 
words again. Here we have two Vice-Presidents, — one repre- 
sents the philosophic side of words, the other represents the 
warrior attitude of words. Words are more powerful in 
their meaning, in their influence, than the swords of armies. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan in his inimitable English style has 
created a new inspiration to those who hear him in Europe, 
in America, as well as in India. Radhakrishnan is really one 
of those people on whom rests the responsibility of using his 
ancestral philosophy as a means of practical wisdom for the 
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re-creation of the world. On the other hand, Pandit Nehru 
is a man who excites multitudes by his words. Let no one 
say he only talks. He is indeed infusing our people with the 
spirit of freedom and democracy. 

The writer’s function, whether he is a poet, a novelist, 
an essayist or a playwright, is to imbibe thought that is 
creative, d^mamic and inspiring. For example, take Mr. 
Masani, who wrote Oitv India. You know Our India, the 
small book for children. It contains more knowledge of 
India than can be contained in many volumes. By that one 
little book Mr, Masani has earned a very high place in the 
ranks of the P.E.N. It is not the book that matters so much 
as the impression you make on the minds of children, and also 
of old ladies like me: a new angle of vision about our 
country, not only how great it was, but also how great it is, 
and how poor it is, how sad it is, how oppressed it is, and 
how great and happy it can be. 

Therefore, friends who are here today, 1 want you not 
to think that words are a waste. Words are the origin of all 
progress, peace and culture. Words are very important, and 
those of you who are not so modern as to abolish God from 
your minds, remember that even God depends on your words 
somewhat for peace and progress. The function of the 
scholar is thus a sacrosanct function of humanity. The man 
of letters by his great mission has to transcend all barriers of 
race and creed and tradition. He must create a new tradi- 
tion, he must create a world-wide tradition, and today when 
science has made the world small, when time and space have 
been nearly eliminated, the writers must also seek to eliminate 
— not aggressively and in a barbarous way, but with vision and 
understanding — the barriers that still divide the world. The 
sense of race must go. The idea that rivers and mountains 
divide must be exceeded. The sense of the limitations of 
one’s own heritage must be demolished. We arc all equally 
inheritors of all the world’s culture, because once a word has 
been uttered, once it has been issued in the air, it belongs no 
longer to any race or to any creed, but to the whole of 
humanity. I hope you will all follow Sir Mirza’s advice. 
Give support to the cause of world peace, not with money 
but with your elementary understanding, with your love, 
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with your sympathy, sympathy that is not lip-sympathy 
but sympathy endorsed by all that we stand for, — because 
we stand for a world in which inequality can no longer exist. 
We stand for a world in which there will be no segregation of 
humanity on account of race or colour. We stand for a 
world in which the smallest will have equal rights in legislat- 
ing for the future. We stand for a world where no neighbour 
will be threatened. We stand for a world in which every na- 
tion and every individual will express themselves richly, 
defiantly if they like, but all developing to the best of their 
personal conviction or racial conviction without detriment to 
the greater issues of a common human fellowship. This is our 
message to the world. In the course of the next few days, 
and also today, you will doubtless hear many speakers on 
different subjects, but when you analyse the subjects, you will 
see that they all have that creative unity in them, namely, 
how the world shall be unified. Pandit Nehru, at half-past 
three today, will initiate a discussion on the unifying force of 
the Indian literatures. Others will speak also, but you will 
find, no matter how far one is away from the other, that they 
all come back to a point in which the heart is one, the sense 
and hope are one. I for one, having in my mind I hope tran- 
scended or tried to transcend all barriers between province 
and province, between country and country, culture and 
culture, am still proud to be an Indian. 

Once India taught the world the lesson of peace, the 
lesson of health, the lesson of service. Today w^e are fighting 
for our life and liberty. Some of us are deliberately losing 
our lives so that conditions may be better for others. There- 
fore, when we have reached our goal, we shall know that our 
time for delivering the world-wude message has arrived, and 
in this land our men and our women, young men and 
young women, old men and old women, will stand and say : 
“From this land where wisdom was born, where knowledge 
flourished, we shall do our utmost for peace and brotherhood 
in the world. In this land of ours ail have been welcome, 
none have been proscribed. In this culture of ours that is 
universal, we have always taken the gifts of friends and foes. 
By peaceful means have we sent to the world our philosophy* 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY'S ADDRESS 
Mr. HermOxM Ould: 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

It is first my pleasant duty to convey to you the many 
messages that friends in Britain have sent through me. 
Tliere are warm messages of good-will from H. G. Wells, 
J. R. Ackerley, Rose Macaulay and Christopher Isherwood. 
Mr. Richard Church writes in the course of his letter to me : 

'' . . .you, as our British representative, will have an 
opportunity to say how disappointed I am that I cannot 
be present, and how eagerly 1 wish that the purposes of 
tlie Conference may be fruitful at this critical stage in 
Anglo-Indian relationship. The development of the 
Indian literatures as a Uniting Force is an agendum 
whose importance cannot be too strongly emphasised 
today. We writers in England are watching events, and 
the spiritual significances behind those events, and I 
know that I can speak for many of us when I say that 
I wish the Conference godspeed. " 

Here is another message, from a young English writer, 
Mr. Dennis Gray Stoll : 

‘'Although I have never visited India, through 
books and music and the many good Indian friends 
whom I have been fortunate enough to make in England, 

I have conceived a deep regard for your people and civil- 
isation, and an active sympathy with your aspirations. 

‘'The attempt to understand your ancient cultural 
and religious traditions, and to realize your modern 
social and political needs, has broadened and enriched 
my own experience of life. As a writer I have tried to 
repay this debt to India in a way which I trust may be 
of some service. * 

“ .•.To Madame Sophia Wadia, Mulk Raj Anand, 
and all fellow-members of the P, E. N., greetings, and 
thoughts of keen interest in the Conference. 

" Bande M ataram I 

* Mr. StoU has published two novels with Indian themes, vis., 
ConiQdy in Chains and The Dove Found No Best. 
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Miss Edith Sitwell has sent the following message to ‘"my 
fellow-writers in India : 

“ I send them my greetings. I know that our task 
and our aim — even when they take a completely con- 
trasted form — are the same. Like them, I live for, and 
live in hope of, a day when there may be a true brother- 
hood among mankind. My thoughts are with my fellow- 
writers in India, and I hope that when they can spare 
the time, they will sometimes, also, think of one who 
shares their aspirations. I hope, too, that we shall meet 
one day. ” 

Miss Storm Jameson has also sent '' a word of greeting” 
to this Conference : 

''At any time this Conference would have been 
important, but at this moment it has a double import- 
ance. It witnesses to the essential unity of India, and 
it reaffirms the supremacy of the spirit and of spiritual 
values in a world which gives every sign of being about 
to collapse because it has trusted too blindly in material 
forces and material progress. I deeply regret that I 
could not share what must be, for all who take part in 
it, a moving experience and a source of strength for the 
future, and I pray for the success of the Conference. ’ 
Another eminent writer, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, sends 
these " fraternal greetings ” : 

" We in England know that by tradition and char- 
acter no people in the world set a higher value on things 
of the mind than the peoples of India. 

'' Men of different nations are separated, not only by 
their selfish interests, but also, alas, by their hearts — 
their natural preferences, loyalties, and affections. 

” Only on the plane of thought do they become aware 
of their common destiny. Very few indeed of us can 
hope that our own literary work is, or will be, of much 
consequence on that high level; but every effort of 
disinherited imagination or disinterested enquiry may 
be of some importance. The P. E. N. to which we be- 
long recognises that fact, and is also an association de- 
signed to make it a little easier for writers in all countries 
to do their best work. ” 
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Here, finally, is a message from Lord Pethick-Lawrence, the 
Secretary of State for India : 

''Indian thought as expressed in its literature has 
played a deep part in my life and it is therefore with a 
special feeling of gratitude that I wish every success to 
the Conference of writers which the All-India P. E. N. 
Centre has convened at Jaipur. The tlieme that has 
])een chosen as the main subject of discussion — the 
development of the Indian literatures as a unifying force 
— is one of great importance. The fundamental cultural 
unity of India has always found expression in literature 
and the arts. Differences of language have been no 
impediment to the high achievements of Indian litera- 
ture, and today there is nothing provincial in the outlook 
of literary India. Any worth-while book in any Indian 
language is certain to be translated into other Indian 
languages, just as Western writers from Plato to Ibsen 
and Tolstoy are being made known by translations in 
•Indian languages. It is, I think, also true to say that 
India’s men of letters have a great task before them in 
guiding the venturesome experiments in new literary 
form and the 'restless search for truth which is being 
manifested in the literatures of present-day India. May 
your deliberations be fruitful ! ” 

So much for the messages from these distinguished 
British writers. Of one thing I am sure. They all envy me 
today, because I am able to greet you, not through the 
medium of post or special messenger, but face to face. You 
see before you a very ignorant person. I haven’t even read 
you up in a book. I have often travelled in the same railway 
compartment, or on the same deck, wnth people who seem to 
know all about a country they are visiting for the first time, 
because they have read it all up in guide-books, in historical 
summaries, geographical surveys, and political discourses. I 
have seen these people sit with their noses in books, their 
eyes glued to pictures of the treasures they are hoping to see, 
while all the time the world has been spreading its treasures, 
the real thing, outside the railway-carriage window, or out 
at sea, and these they have passed with unseeing eyes. 

My friends, I am not that sort of traveller. Perhaps, it is 
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because I am too Isizy ; perhaps, it is because I value too much 
the element of surprise ; perhaps, it is because I do not wish 
my vision to be dulled by other travellers' tales. Whatever the 
reason, I come to you as one almost completely ignorant of 
your country. Of course, my mind has registered the usual 
stock of words and labels, and of course I know that when I 
get bark to England I shall be expected to sa}" what I think 
of the Taj Mahal, and the Cav’cs, and the Burning Cfhat.s, 
and the other sights reserved for sightseers, and of course I 
shall be able to pose as an authority on the Indian question. 
But here and now I am conscious only of my ignorance. I 
am not ignorant of your literature. I have read not a little 
of it, in translation of course, and I have had the advantage 
of the excellent restimh published by the Indian P. E. N. 
And as for your ancient scriptures, and particularly the 
Bhagavad Giia, that has been inherited by me as by the 
whole world. But tliat is about all the knowledge that I 
can claim, apart from an occasional glimpse, an entrancing 
glimpse, of Indian dancing in the inappropriate setting of an 
English theatre. But You, your country, are being seen by 
me for the first time. I bring a heart ready to be moved by 
you, a mind eager to respond to you, and eyes wide open to 
see anything your great old country can show me in the 
short period of two or three months. I greet you, then, and 
throw myself on your mercy : 

THE P. E. N. — PAST AND FUTURE 

It has been suggested to me that it would be appropriate 
if I said something today about the International P. E. N., its 
past, its present, and particularly its future. If what I have 
to say on the past is stale news to you, forgive me ; I think 
it may not do any of us any harm to be reminded of what 
our organisation stands for and what we have done with our 
youth. We are no longer a child. We were born in 1921, 
and therefore came of age two years ago. When Mrs. Dawson 
Scott founded the P. E. N., I think it was in response to a 
desire to do something, how^ever modest, to counteract the 
misery and hate generated during the Great War of 1914-18. 
I don’t suppose she imagined that the establishment of a club 
for writers would free the world from war ; she went on the 
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principle that every little helps, and I think that she 
would be surprised if she could see how greatly her idea has 
been extended and expanded as the years have passed. All 
she wanted to do was to provide a vehicle for the simple 
virtues of friendliness and tolerance in a world starved for 
the lack of those virtues. You all know how quickly the idea 
spread, an indication in itself, surely, that the world was 
ready for it. The P.E.N. was little more than a dining club at 
first, where writers entertained one another, showing friendli- 
ness and appreciation. But it differed from other such clubs 
in having from the first an international slant and casting 
a friendly eye on foreigners. It was this international aspect 
of the association which attracted our first President, John 
Galsworthy, and incidentally, the present speaker. Gals- 
worthy W’as at that time one of the most vv^idely read authors 
in the world, and he was able to speak with authority to a 
very wide audience to whom his name would be known. 
That was important. His astuteness and idealism — for he 
had no personal axe to grind — were a great as.set. One after 
another the leading authors in England joined the parent 
body — Joseph Conrad, Thomas Hardy, H. G. Wells, Arnold 
Bennett, and so forth, and when steps were taken to create 
Centres in other countries very few insurmountable obstacles 
were found, until the poison of totalitarianism had begun to 
be injected. Paris, New Yoik, Berlin, Brussels, Prague, 
Vienna, Warsaw, The Hague, Budapest, Madrid, Buenos 
Aires, Stockholm, and so on and, need I say, Bombay — all 
came within the scope of the P. E. N. and when the Hitler 
War broke out in 1939 we numbered 60 centres, spread all 
over the world. 

And how did this vast network of centres operate ? In 
many and various ways, each centre having its own peculiar- 
ities, but all concerned with tlie fundamental principles of 
our association. We had an annual international congress — 
seventeen of them — always in a fresh capital, at which mat- 
ters of interest to writers were discussed at great length, and 
where entertainment, hospitality, friendly intercourse between 
writers of many nationalities, were the order of the day. 
Don’t let us claim too much. But don’t let us claim too 
little, either. It would not be possible to say in so many 
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words what, in fact, the P. E. N. accomplished during the 
first twenty-one years of its life. One could point to a num- 
ber of concrete things — publications, influence on laws affect- 
ing authorship, copyright, the banning of books, the free 
interchange of books across difficult frontiers, political pris- 
oners. Not to mention the innumerable lectures, discussions, 
parties, conferences. But probably the most enduring work 
of the P. E. N. cannot even be indicated : it is imponderable, 
intangible. One cannot weigh friendship in the scales, or 
measure good-will with a yardstick. Our association has 
provided a medium for friendship ; it has made communication 
wider and wider between w^riters of many lands ; it has insist- 
ed always and unfailingly on the importance of personal 
relations between its members, and has ne\er ceased to 
advocate freedom of expression in literature. 

Now, this passion for freedom of expiessiou has manv 
times brought us to the very brink of hut water, and so far 
from cooling off, both our passion and the water seem to 
have grown hotter with the years. It was comparatively 
easy 20 years ago to proclaim one's belief in friendship and 
freedom. The only really important European country where 
freedom seemed to be regarded with disfavour was Fascist 
Italy. We had a centre — in fact we had two centres — in 
Italy, in Rome and Milan, but always one had the feeling 
that their tributes to freedom were only lip service. They 
made the motions of believing in freedom, but said nothing 
to the point wffien their rulers clapped their opponents in gaol. 
But Mussolini, unlike Hitler, wished to be regarded as a man 
of culture ; was he not himself an author ? So year after year, 
at international congress after international congress, when 
the cries of the victims of Fascist oppression were troubling 
the world's conscience. Signor Marinetti, the Futurist poet, the 
mouthpiece of Mussolini, would declare with emotion that in 
Italy there was complete intellectual freedom and that the 
Italian P.E.N. stood Arm to its principles. We were, I think, 
too lenient to Marinetti and the Italian P.E.N. We adopted a 
policy of appeasement not unlike that which proved disas- 
trous in the wider world of politics. 

But with the Nazi regime there was never any bargain- 
ing. When the P.E.N. in Germany was gleichgestaliel, 
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made to cut its coat according to the Nazi cloth; when 
German writers were expelled from the P.E.N. in Berlin if 
they happened to be Jews, or Liberals, or Communists, or 
Socialists, or indeed anything but Nazis, then we knew that 
the time had come to act. The German P.E.N. was compel- 
led to withdraw from an International association in which 
it no longer believed and whose principles it flouted. 

When the lights went out in Europe, and afterwards 
throughout the greater part of the world, many P.E.N. centres 
were among the first victims. This began, not in Austria, 
when that count ly was annexed by Geimany, but in Spain, 
as we arc too apt to forget. And one by one, as the European 
countries fell either to the invaders from without or the tyrants 
Irom within, P.E.N. centres were forcibly closed in Spain, in 
Austria, in Czechoslovakia, in Poland ; in Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Denmark, France. And synchronising with this 
came the stream of refugees that began to flow from all the 
oppressed peoples of Europe. It was the privilege of writers 
to be marked down for specially vindictive treatment by the 
tyrants; no doubt they recognised that a writer with a power- 
ful pen and using his pen against tyranny was a formidable 
enemy. The P.E.N, could not cope with all the victims, 
but— and now I speak specially for the English centre, of 
which I have most knowledge — we knew that these writers 
were in some sense our responsibility. We made an appeal, 
first to our own members and later to the public at large, for 
funds to help the refugee writers who came to our shores. 
Wc collected many thousands of pounds and were able to care 
lor many hundreds of authors who but for our help would 
have been destitute. We got some of them out of their own 
countries ; we got others out of internment camps, some even 
out of concentration camps and prisons. And when they 
were at large, we tried to help them to re-establish them- 
selves as authors. We helped them to find translators and 
publishers, and gave them the materials of their craft and, 
above all, we gave them friendship and opportunities to meet 
their fellow-writers, socially, informally. 

So much for the past — and you will forgive this very 
skimped and inadequate survey. What about the future ? 
First I suppose it would be just to say : Carry on ! Con- 
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tinnez, mcs enfanis, '' Certainly, none of the activities with 
which we have busied oursehes must be allowed to cease. 
We must continue to help \ictims of oppression: we must 
continue to advocate freedom of expression in literature ; we 
must go on having meetings and parties, and conferences like 
this, and international meetings ; we must continue to promote 
the publication of the right kinds of books, and so on, and 
so on. But are there any special ways in which our associa- 
tion can expand and become more elective? If we were a 
relief organisation there would be no end to the tasks con- 
fronting us in the war-broken world, but I think it would be 
wrong, unbalanced, if we allowed all our energies to be con- 
centrated on relief work and diverted them from our true 
purpose, which is to serve literature and fiiendtinei^s among 
writers. We must not, of course, forget, and are not likely to 
forget, that there are innumerable writers, of all nationalities, 
who are in desperate need ; broken in health through con- 
tinement or torture, or in the mere commerce of war. If we 
can help them it is our duty to do so, and each centre must 
tackle its own problems of this kind. 

May I throw out a few hints of how I should like to see 
the P.E.N. expand ? 

In the first place, we ought greatly to increase our 
membership. We now number some 9,000 throughout the 
world, and should be able easily to double this. We must be 
less snobbish, and invite and welcome writers of all kinds, not 
only "‘creative*' authors — w^hether their works are in fiction 
or philosophy, poetry or psychology ; educationalists, sci- 
entific and religious waiters — all who believe in the ideal of 
friendliness and freedom of expression. The other aims of 
our association should be encouraged. Every member should 
be a recruiting officer. This expansion would not adulterate 
our society, so long as we maintain the standard of qualifica- 
tions, And smaller groups devoted to special interests can 
meet within the framework of the P.E.N. — poets, or psychol- 
ogists, or playwrights— combining in bigger issues when it is 
desirable to show the world a common front. I may in pass- 
ing refer to the Areopagitica Conference held in London in 
August 1944, when many eminent writers, in all spheres, 
met and for five days discussed the important theme of the 
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place of spiritual and economic values in the post-war world. 
For hve days the leading intellectuals presented a common 
attitude to the importance of freedom of expression. 

In the second place, I am persuaded that one of the 
most valuable, perhaps the most far-reaching thing we can 
do, is to facilitate contacts between our members everywhere. 
We are lucky in that, in the very exercise of our profession, 
we make ourselves known to the world and one another ; 
but that is only one way. The world grows smaller; that is 
a commonplace. As I flew 3,000-4,000 feet above the sur- 
face of the earth from London to Karachi, in less than 
two days, I was impressed not by the vastness of the world, 
but by its compactness — England and France visible at the 
same moment, with Sicily and Italy round the corner 1 And 
before you knew where you were, Egypt, the Sinai Desert, 
and the Iraqi Desert stretched out before you, with the Dead 
Sea, not dead at all, but gleaming blue; and lo ! another day, 
and you arc in India. There are many ways of knowing the 
globe on which we live and the inhabitants thereof, and dy- 
ing is only one of them. But think what it means — what it 
will mean — when flying is within the means of all ! How 
comparatively easy to arrange such conferences as this, so 
rich in impressions, so provocative, so evocative. If I never 
came to India again, I should be infinitely the richer for 
these few weeks I have already spent in your midst. India 
lives for me, now that I have trodden its soil, conversed with 
many of its people, and soaked in its atmosphere, in a way 
that it has never lived before. I want everybody to have 
the right to this sort of experience. It is a realisable dream. 
But, in the meantime, until it is fully within our power, there 
are many smaller ways in which we can help, particularly as 
transport becomes easier. 

Another practical way of getting to know one another as 
writers is to encourage translations and particularly to pro- 
mote better translations. Not every book can be translated : 
poetry — the most intimate literary expression of a man’s 
heart and mind — can rarely be fully rendered in any language 
but the poet’s own, and we shall have to content ourselves 
with a compromise. But other works — in prose, fiction, 
drama^can often be transferred from one language to an- 
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Other accurately and with grace, if the right translators are 
fo2ind. It should become part of the P. E, N/s work to 
establish an international panel of approved translators. 
The London Centre is starting such a panel, going very 
slowly, to make sure that only the very best translators are 
recommended. 

Well, these are only a few random ideas thrown out for 
your consideration. 

Above all, whatever new paths we take, let us remember 
our main road. We aim at unity among writers — but we 
adore variety. The P. E. N. should be as varied as the world 
itself, of w’hich it is in a sense the microcosm — and that 
implies tolerance. We must be endlessly tolerant of one 
another's peculiarities — and live and let live. And that 
implies liberty to express ourselves in our art and craft — a 
liberty conditioned solely by the rights of others. We can 
organise more meetings, and perhaps we can develop the idea 
of regional conferences. This All-India Conference is a good 
example. Why not a similar conference in South America ? 
The South American States, so apt to be mutually antag- 
onistic, could come together, perhaps on the soil of one of the 
smaller countries like Uruguay, or Colombia. Why not a 
Scandinavian conference ? a Pan-Slav conference ? a Latin 
conference ? — not confined to the members of those states, of 
course, but, as here, open to all members of the International 
P. E. N. who find themselves able to attend. And so on. 

A French poet in London— -Paul Eluard— was recently 
asked at a P. E. N. meeting what he thought we should do 
to foster Fra neo-British friendship. He had little to say 
except : II faut se connattre, il faut s' aimer Vun VatUre, ” 

(We must get to know one another; we must love one 
another. ) It is not a new idea. It is the idea at the back 
of all true religions. And although we don't like to talk about 
it, it is after ail the idea behind the P. E. N. We must get 
to know and love one another, even though we find it difficult 
at times to like one another ! 

Variety in Unity, Freedom of Expression, Friendliness 
and Tolerance — these are our watchwords, and so far as I can 
see, the real enemy of such virtues is the attitude to life 
hideously called ** Totalitarian " which is based on the as- 
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sumption that one person, one nation, one race, has been 
chosen to lord it over others. JVe know that the true leaders 
of men are not those who aspire to lead. 

All this may seem like so much day-dreaming in view of 
the sorry state of the world today. But what are the 
alternatives ? — Hedonism — Despair. Neither of thesehs like- 
ly to be the attitude of the P. E. N. member. So we must 
believe in our dreams. After all, it has been said author- 
itiitively that by putting one foot before another we can in 
time encircle the globe. 


THE AMERICAN DELEGATE’S ADDRESS 
Mr. Ralph Block: 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

It is a matter tor regret that the restrictions of post-war 
travel bring me before you here at Jaipur as delegate from 
the United States to the All-India Writers’ Conference 
of the P. E. N. For my part I must confess that it is an 
unexpected privilege to appear here in this capacity, afford- 
ing a gratification equalled only b}" the pressing sense of 
responsibility which it involves. 

As one who has practised the craftsmanship of writing 
in diverse fields, I do not believe that the personal reflections 
which are bound to arise in time about one’s craft can differ 
materially from the expressed aims of the P. E. N. The 
writer is, after all, the handmaiden of a sphere of influence, 
of a domain of human existence, which is larger than himself, 
which is the realm of thought and imagination. Not only as 
an artist but indeed as much as a craftsman and technician 
in all his phases, the writer becomes an instrument in that 
unending and primary effort of human beings to fix with 
some degree of indelibility the flux of human relations and 
the relation of man to God and to man’s terrestrial abode. 
In this pursuit it is naturally the writer first who leans to- 
wards recognition of the oneness of humankind as transcend- 
ing the temporal separations which the incompletions of 
human beings have developed. The necessity of a free flow 
of men’s thoughts, imaginings and exploratior^s becomes 
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naturally a premier obligation of the writer, crossing all 
boundaries and uniting men and women wherever they live 
and in whatever tongue they speak in the adventure of human 
existence. That re-creation of life as a microcosm, which is 
art, and the illumination, penetration, and comparisons which 
creative effort affords by its very distortions and strange- 
nesses, these do indeed demand that the writer as artist shall 
be free to create and that what he creates shall be free to 
find its own place in the market-place of the mind. 

We cannot be blind to the fact that the fever through 
which the world has passed and is still passing has not left 
this principle of a free art untouched. The evolution ot 
expression in recent decades toward more absolute forms and 
symbols, which has been so evident in the arts of decoration 
and music, has also touched the art of writing. This evolu- 
tion has been retarded by war, in which contending forces 
have naturally seized upon all means of expression to sub- 
stantiate themselves— to themselves and to those to whom 
they have been opposed. The arts of expression as used for 
propaganda have tended, for the sake of utility, to reduce 
themselves to a mean common denominator. But there have 
also been those artists who, having participated in the war 
without losing their way in the mor.al swamps into which war 
has plunged humanity, have at the same time maintained a 
vision beyond the terrors and inhumanities of the moment 
a vision of the inherent and compulsive nobility of man and 
the need of maintaining this vision before the eyes of human- 
kind. Among artists, the writer by the character of his art 
has come under the yoke of this condition— what the Greeks 
called “ ananke ’’—more than any other wielder of the instru- 
ments of expression. " In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was God. ” All the memory of man is packed into 
his language ; and words therefore have become the barricades 
upon which the greatest conflicts between men have been 
fought. 

It is this greater exposure, among artists, of the writer 
to the compulsions of men’s opinions which obligates writers 
to understand as fully as possible the conditions of their exist- 
ence as artists and to stand staunchly against any condition- 
ing which may destroy their integrity and freedom to express 
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themselves. By himself, the writer may do much, but a 
world co-operation such as the P.E.N. provides multiplies 
the individual’s strength in an ascending ratio. It is to 
voice the belief that world co-operation among writers was 
never more important than now that the American Centre 
of the P.E.N. requested me to appear here. I leave this 
message with you as the profound conviction of your associates 
in the United States of America. 


THE FRENCH DELEGATE’S ADDRESS 

Dr. Olivier Lacombe : 

President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

It is my undeserved privilege to address you today at 
this first meeting of the All-India Writers’ Conference on 
behalf of the French writers. We had some hope that Louis 
Aragon might come and represent France today; but he wir- 
ed to me saying that he was very sorry to have previous 
engagements in some part of the world— I do not know 
which— and I regret for your sake that he has not been able 
to come. 

You know that France has for a long time been deeply 
interested in Indian culture. From the days of Anquetil 
Duperron, Chezy, Burnouf, to those of the late lamented 
Professor Sylvain Levi, Indian culture, Indian languages, 
have been carefully, passionately studied, searched in and 
expounded to the French public. It may be that their works 
are not so well known to you because they are not written in 
a language which is familiar to all of you, but I can assure 
you that we have a very beautiful library, if I may say so, a 
very beautiful series of books dealing with Indian culture, 
which are not only very scholarly, as tliey ought to be, but 
which are also imbued with intense interest in and love for 
your country. And nowadays a wider public is becoming 
interested in these studies or at least in the results of these 
studies. The translations of Gitanjali and a few other poems 
of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore by Andre Gide have helped the 
influence of and the interest in Indian art and Indian litera- 
ture. So it is an immense pleasure to me — a modest phiioso- 
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pher and student of Indian philosophy for more than fifteen 
years— to represent before you this deep interest of French 
thought in Indian thought. 

I came for the second time to India some eight months 
ago in the capacity of Cultural Attache to the French Con- 
sulate General in Calcutta, and you may wonder what these 
words mean. Well, it means that for some time an academic 
person like me has been attached to the diplomatic service to 
represent French culture in India and to make easy, to make 
deeper, to make more frequent the cultural relations between 
India and France and between France and India. I much 
value this impersonal aspect of my presence here, because it 
means lor 3'ou more than an^dhing I could say on m}^ own 
account. 


THE POLISH DELEGATEES ADDRESS* 

Mrs. Eugenie Duszynska : 

On behalf of the Polish P.E.N, Club, now in London, I 
wish to convey to you our hearty greetings and best wishes 
for the future of the Indian P.E.N. Club. I represent Poland 
here, and everybody who has learnt that asks me if I come 
just now from Poland. No, unfortunately. If I were in 
Poland now, I could not be here, because Poland has become 
one of the provinces of the Soviet Union and is no more the 
old, free and independent Poland. In 1940, like so many of 
our people, I was deported to Siberia, and afterwards I came 
here and I had then an opportunity to see your beautiful 
country, to see your kindness towards our people, and to 
make contacts with, you and to learn something about your 
literature and culture. This is the only thing for which I am 
grateful to the Soviet Union, — that it has given me the 
opportunity to see your country. In spite of the great dis- 
tance between our countries, some of our people, as you know, 
are very much interested in your culture, and are studying it, 
and I hope that very soon some books will appear in Polish 
about India. 


* Delivered extempore. 
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Almost all of you know Umadcvi (Miss Dynovvska), Dr. 
Frydman and Dr. Falk, who are eagerly studying ail about 
your literature and your culture. Dr. Hironmay Ghoshal, 
who is now in Calcutta, is translating some books from Polish 
into Bengali, — some books of our famous writer, Nowkowkski, 
who is now in England. 

During this war our literature, even like our country, 
has suffered very heavy losses. Many of our great writers 
died in the concentration camps, — and one of these martyrs 
was a leading member of the Polish P.E.N. Club, Boy 
Zclcnski, a well-known writer and famous as a translator 
of French literature into Polish. 

I was not, unfortunately, prepared to make a speech, as 
1 have come as a substitute for Umadevi. I would like to 
say much more than I have said. Once more I want to 
thank you for giving me this opportunity to come here and 
make some contact which I will remember for the rest of my 
life. I request you to remember that no free Pole can come 
from Poland. Any man who comes from there just now, 
represents the Soviet Union. I want to remind you also that 
there is no freedom of the press in Poland, and no freedom 
of writing. Anything you can do in this respect, please do. 


ADDRESS ON “HOMAGE TO TAGORE 

Dr. Mulk Raj Anand: 

Friends : — 

I want, first of all, to tell you how happy and grateful 
I am to have been able to get to Jaipur in time for this 
Conference of writers called by the All-India P. E. N. Centre. 
In these days of difficult travel, while the communication 
lines of the world are still choked up through the ravages of 
war, it seems almost a miracle for one, in spite of red tape, the 
Passport Office, etc., to find oneself in any place seven thou- 
sand miles from where one happened to be in September 1939. 

Also, I would like to take this occasion to deliver to you 
a message of good-will which many of my friends among the 

* Only the introductory part of the address is here printed* The 
ha's already come out as a separate pamphlet. 
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3 ^ounger writers in Britain entrusted to me for you. May I 
assure you that among us \"oung, all national and racial 
barriers have broken down long ago, and that we are deter- 
mined to march together, wherever we may be and whatever 
differences of idea and opinion wc may hd\e between us, to 
help to rebuild the ruined world which we ha\e inherited 
from the older generation. Our friends in Europe are already' 
buby thinking, writing and re-evaluating their values, and 
they wish us well while we are gathered here, by the wayside, 
to pool our thoughts before wc go along on our various ways. 

When 1 myself come to reflect by the wayside, I do not 
know exactly how to say what I have to say. For, aimobt 
all the items on the tentative agenda of this Conference, 
which I saw advertised in the London P. E. X, News, seem to 
me mutually inclusive. As, however, I have a little to say 
on each of these subjects, I shall, with your perinissioii, 
ignore formal categories and tell you my thoughts under the 
main theme of this Conference by way of a tribute to the 
late Rabindranath Tagore, the first President of the All- 
India P. E. N. and certainly the greatest single writer that 
our country has produced in this tormented age. Such a 
liomage to Tagore is overdue, because while his reputation in 
Europe, based mainly on the charming lyrics of the Gitanjali, 
has now dwindled, for us his work has important implica- 
tions, if w'e really mean to tackle the problems of literature 
in India, to contribute anything to the contemporary renais- 
sance of which he was one of the chief protagonists, if not 
the sole initiator. . , . 


( After Dr. Anand’s paper, the Morning Session concluded.) 



Afternoon Session : 2-30 p. m. 


The afternoon bObsion commenced at 2-30 p.m. under 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s presidency. The first hour was devot- 
ed to the Symposium on the Modern Indian Literatures, 
which Prof. M. D. Altekar introduced with a brief speech. * 
At 3-30 p.m., the President called upon Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru to initiate the discussion on *'The Development of the 
Indian Literatures as a Uniting Force. ” 

DISCUSSION ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
INDIAN LITERATURES AS A UNITING FORCE^ 

Pandit Jaw’Aiiarlal Nehru : 

Friends : 

I am a little embarrassed in having to address you, and 
I feel like an outsider who has strayed into distinguished 
company. You have done me the honour of making me a 
Vice-President of the Indian Centre of the P.E.N., and I 
deem it a privilege. But you know very well that my work 
has been in another direction, and that other activities have 
absorbed my attention far too much. I am not untouched 
by, as Sir Mirza put it, '*the spiritual paralysis of politics. 
And yet I have sometimes stra3’'ed into other fields by ac- 
cident, queer and incidental. By accident I became a writer, 
and so found my way into the P.E.N. 

So far as this subject is concerned, I am quite sure that 
many of you who are present here know much more about it 

* The lull proceedings of the Symposium on the Modern Indian 
Literatures are published as a separate volume, edited by Dr. Bharatan 
Kumarappa, and they are not therefore included in this volume. 

1 All the speakers except one, who participated in the discussion 
on " The Development of the Indian Literatures as a Uniting Force, 
including Pandit Nehru, spoke extempore. The exception was Mr. 
Nabakishore Das, who read his paper on the subject. Mr. Gurdial 
Mallik's paper, although submitted to the Conference, was not actually 
rca4. and therefore comes last. 
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than I do, and could do more justice to it. All I can say is 
of a very general nature, and perhaps that will be an 
advantage, because that will mean that I will not inflict 
myself for too long a time on you. The subject is : The 
Development of tlie Indian Literatures as a Uniting Force. 

It is a fascinating subject, and I wish I knew more about it 
except that there is so much to know if one really is to deal 
with it in any proper style, which is truly beyond me. 

The questions that strike me in this connection are 
these : — Are Indian literatures a uniting force or not ? Do 
we take it for granted that they are a uniting force or that 
they are going to be a uniting force ? A superficial survey 
would, I am afraid, tend to show that they create or might 
create greater provincialism and erect new barriers to unity. 
As you know, one of the questions to which frequent reference 
is made nowadays in the so-called “ language question’' of 
India. When we talk about the ''language question," we 
do not refer to the dozen or so languages — the principal 
languages — of India, but rather to Hindi and Urdu, which 
are one language wdth different literary forms drawing 
inspiration from the same fountain-head. That is the lang- 
uage question ! There is hardly any cause, so far as I know, 
for any conflict between the different languages in their dif- 
ferent spheres ; but conflict appears sometimes with regard to 
Hindi or Urdu, though they are but one language with 
different literary forms. 

However, it is interesting to trace the development of 
Indian languages. For long years, long centuries, they form- 
ed a happy joint family, very much dependent on their parent 
language, Sanskrit, — so dependent indeed that they did not 
grow at all. Later, Persian came into the field, superficially 
on the top. Persian also affected our languages, but it was 
a restraining force which would not allow them to grow, 
since learned people then thought it beneath their dignity to 
write or speak at select assemblies like this in any language 
but Sanskrit or Persian. If anything worth while was to be 
written, surely it must be written in Sanskrit, not in Hindi 
or Bengali or some other dialect ; and to some extent that 
happened later with regard to Persian. People talked or 
wrote in Sanskrit or Persian. Of course, only a very small 
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circle could talk those languages, and that is why, I suppose, 
this divorce between that small circle at the top talking or 
writing in Sanskrit or Persian and the vast numbers talking 
in other languages, more living languages, prevented the 
growth of these latter, and the grow’th also of our modern 
literatures. 

Now when I say that Sanskrit and Persian were a re- 
straining influence, please do not imagine that I am condemn- 
ing Sanskrit or Persian at all. Sanskrit is of course some- 
thing of which every Indian is infinitely and rightly proud. 
Sanskrit really has performed a great unifying task through- 
out the ages, and as a unifying force it has obviously been 
the greatest instrument of the continuity of our culture for 
thousands of years. There is therefore no question whatever 
ot my condemning Sanskrit. 

Persian came late in the field of development of the 
Indian languages, and yet it played a fairly important part 
in later centuries, affecting almost all our provincial languages 
considerably — and thus Persian too became a part of our 
national heritage. In this way Persian also became a unify- 
ing force, at any rate for the upper classes, though not so 
much for the masses. 

Sanskrit, then, pre-eminently, and Persian to some ex- 
tent, have played a great part in Indian literary life. For 
my part, I would like large numbers of persons all over India 
to study Sanskrit, and also Persian, because it is a very 
beautiful language and is intimately associated, not only with 
our modern languages but with Sanskrit, which, as you 
know, is its sister language. Hindi, in fact, is nearer to 
Persian in some respects than to classical Sanskrit. 

However that may be, the fact we should remember is 
tliat our provincial languages w^ere controlled by these two 
aristocratic languages, by Sanskrit especially ; and it took a 
tremendous lot of time for the provincial languages to grow. 
Gradually, by force of circumstances, out of the hundreds of 
original dialects, Hindi developed, Bengali developed, Marathi 
and Gujarati and other languages developed. In the South, 
of course, there was a different family of languages, which, 
though different, became through Sanskrit intimately asso- 
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ciated with the other languages of India, — and so we ha\e 
now about a dozen principal languages of India. 

One of the remarkable instances of the development or 
languages in India is provided by Urdu, which grew up and 
exhibited the interpla}’' of these various forces that flowed in 
India during the last two hundred years, and became essential- 
ly an Indian language, with probably 8o°o of words that are 
common to it and Hindi, but of course with a number ol 
Persian words as well. The main difference between Hindi 
and Urdu is not so much in the vocabulary but in their 
respective literary forms. The Hindi literary form has been, 

I suppose, derived directly from Sanskrit — I speak with 
diffidence in this matter — and all the metaphors and similes 
and ways of thought and expression h ive been likewise 
derived from Sanskrit, and also fiom the common b,ick§roan<l 
of life in India. Thus the literary and other forms of Hindi 
aie Indian no doubt, for no outside influence has permeated 
them, but they are very old, and long after they have rea'^ed 
to have any meaning, some of them are still being used. 

Urdu, the same language as Hindi with almost the same 
vocabulary, with a few words thrown in from outside, 
developed as an entirely different literary form. Its ways of 
expression were not derived from Indian life as a rule, 
its similes and metaphors were derived from Central Asia, or 
the Caucasus or Iran, and today in our colloquial Hindustani 
or Hindi so many of these expressions, similes and metaphors, 
which are not really Indian in origin, have become very 
common. 

As I have said already, the language question mainly 
deals with Hindi and Urdu. Why there should be so much 
argument and so much heat and passion, I do not know. 
But, of course, it is now hardly a question of language. It 
has become a question of selection of a common language 
for India, and that is why, perhaps, there is so much heat 
and passion. It has become a political question in a way, or 
rather, in a way politics affects the question very much. 

The result is obvious. In Hindi and Urdu we have 
formed certain literary devices, or have certain sophisticated 
patterns, which attract those who are orthodox. But these 
devices and patterns have lost their vitality or popular 
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appeal; and must progressively grow more and more stale in 
spite of a certain beauty in them, because those forms are 
wholly unconnected with the life of the common people. 
They remain the same, oblivious to the changing environ- 
ment. That, of course, applies not only to Hindi and Urdu 
but to so many aspects of our life. We are sticking to an- 
cient forms so much in our social life, sometimes without any 
perceptible sense in those forms, that some of our activities 
are a puzzle even to people just outside our province in our 
own country. And language, after all, is something which 
reflects the life of the people. If the life of the people is con- 
fined to a narrow circle of old-fashioned forms, then inevit- 
ably their language also is bound to be like that. And it 
is no use blaming the standard of this or that language, 
if that language became isolated from the life of the people. 

I refer only to the literary language, because the popular 
languages of this time revealed their vitality in popular songs, 
folk songs, and the rest. Though these popular songs were 
quite vital in their own way, they had no chance of gaining 
importance in the centres of learned people for, say, a hundred 
years. In our popular languages we find folk songs, ballads, 
poems, etc., while the prose works were limited to Sanskrit 
or Persian. Every serious work was, in fact, written in Sans- 
krit or Persian. But the popular languages flourished among 
the common people and in the households. So this divorce 
between the language of the common people and the language 
of the learned persons has had, I suppose, a very harmful 
effect on the growth of our languages. That divorce, in a 
sense, has had its harmful effect, not only on those languages, 
but on life itself. Many of our ills in India, I think, are 
probably the result of that. Well, anyhow these popular 
languages grew, in spite of all the obstructions and the various 
influences restricting their growth, because life has to grow. 
But they grew so slowly, and in fact much of their growth 
has taken place in poetry, in which some of our languages are 
very rich. Almost all the growth of these our Indian lang- 
uages has taken place during the last two hundred years or 
less — here, again, I am subject to correction — and especially 
their literatures are of recent growth. 

Now the growth of these provincial languages has not, so 
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far as I know, tended at all towards disunity. To some 
extent, no doubt, it may have accentuated a certain pro- 
vincialism, or given a little push to provincial culture. A 
Bengali is very rightly proud of his Bengali language, 
Gujaratis of their Gujarati, Maharashtrians of Marathi, and 
so on. They have their legitimate prides, but I do not think 
that there is any conflict between this feeling and the larger 
feeling of national identity, because the whole basis of India’s 
thought, as I know^ it, has been never a mere regimentation 
of people’s ideas, but of unity plus diversity, plus variety. 
Therefore the two do not conflict, because each province, 
each linguistic area, taking pride in its own past cultural 
achievements, realizes that it is but part of a larger whole. 
In the past, the cultural unity of India was maintained, not 
only by one language, Sanskrit, but also by a special philoso- 
phy which was common to the whole of India. The old 
philosophical outlook was later on superseded to some extent 
at least, and therefore I feel that it is not now strong enough 
to be a unifying force to the extent, to the degree, it was in 
the past. Other things have happened. Possibly, the unify- 
ing force today would be, not so much national but some- 
thing more international, something which is common to all 
nations, — which, again, would not mean the submergence of 
the national identity in its entirety, but rather the two exist- 
ing together. 

I do not personally see any need to answer the questions 
which I put at the beginning. I do not see anything tending 
towards disunity or towards real essential separatism in the 
growth of provincial languages in India. There is also an- 
other factor to consider. In fact, if I may quote the instance 
of Rabindranath Tagore, it is extraordinary how a man like 
Tagore who wrote in the Bengali language influenced every 
other language in India, Hindi certainly, and also the other 
languages. It shows how these cultural giants grow across 
provincial barriers. If one language grows, it surely helps 
others to grow. It does not hinder the others. It does not 
come into conflict with them. That is my chief grievance with 
those people who fight and argue about Hindi and Urdu. I 
have no doubt in my mind that if Hindi grows rich it will 
help Urdu, and if Urdu grows rich it will help Hindi. 
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I am quite sure at the same time that Hindi and Urdu 
are bound to grow nearer to each other, not because you and 
1 may like it or not like it, but because circumstances are 
forcing us to develop them as a common language. It 
heems to me a slieer waste of energy that these champions of 
Urdu should so strongly object to Hindi influence, and vice 
versa. 

Thcrctore, I do feel that this renaissance of our provincial 
languages that has taken place is a thing which helps towards 
unification, and can never be a destructive factor in India. 
But apart from the language question, it depends again on 
the background of politics as they develop in India, because 
languages will be affected by them. For example, there is 
the Pakistan controversy. Suppose, for a moment, that Urdu 
becomes the official language in Pakistan and Hindi in the 
rest of India. If that leads to the destruction of Indian 
unity, it is not the fault of the languages but of certain argu- 
ments on the political front that are taking place in India. 
Languages by themselves, I am convinced, are not a destruc- 
tive factor, not at ail a factor leading to disunity, partly 
because the languages are akin to each other and the growth 
of one helps to build up the others, and anyhow they are not 
going to hinder each other’s growth. 

Apart from this question of politics behind them, ul- 
timately it all depends mainly on whether we have some kind 
of a common philosophy, common ethical standards, common 
artistic standards. If they differ greatly, then those diverg- 
ences may show themselves in our languages and may lead 
to unfortunate consequences. If there are vital differences 
or fundamental differences in our philosophy of life, then the 
barriers between nations will remain high. If we have certain 
standards of conduct in common, we can get along amicably, 
even if we may differ physically, spiritually and artistically. 
If not, I can only guess what the future is going to be. I 
am not quite competent to know for certain which will 
triumph, the good in life or the evil in life. 

One thing more before I finish my half hour, and that is 
this : in literature everything depends on how much freedom 
^nnrfion. Freedom of thought, freedom of expres- 
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lion as we believe, are all essential for the growth ot litera- 
ture. The slowness in the development of many of our 
languages is largely due to the absence of political freedom. 
Lack of political freedom comes in the way of ail progress. 
But even in a politically free India, if there is no freedom of 
speech and expression, then it can oni}’ be an obstruction in 
the way ot the growth of our languages and it may even lead 
to unhealthy and disuniting forces growing up. Restrictions 
on freedom of speech and expression will prevent the lang- 
uage from aliecting the mind of the people at large. That 
means that you arc creating barriers to their self-expression, 
that you are separating some people at the top from the vast 
masses at the bottom and thereby creating a select coterie 
which functions in an artificial atmosphere. There is noth- 
ing more dangerous than this idea of authority. Personally, 
I rebel against that idea in all its phases. In this connec- 
tion, I was surprised at the whole body of the P.E.N. stand- 
ing up when a princely message was read this morning, even 
though it may be in accordance with the traditions of the 
State. 

So it seems to me that the very essence of our growth is 
this essential freedom, political freedom, because the other 
types of freedom depend on this. Along with political 
freedom, there must of course be freedom of speech and ex- 
pression, Also, the words that we use, the language that we 
use, should keep in touch with changing conditions. We are 
a conservative people and we still stick to false values. This 
sticking to outmoded values obstructs the growth of one s 
culture. It has already done us immense harm. Sanskrit 
lost its popularity because it did not keep in touch with the 
life of the people. One reason why provincial languages and 
literatures are more vital today than they were before is 
because they w^ent back to the life of the people and drew 
inspiration from it. That, again, is another reason why they 
should develop as a uniting force, because the life of the peo- 
ple in India, taken as a whole, does not differ greatly. The 
difference — such as it is — is at the top. If you once go down 
to the large masses, you come to something that is common, 
— whether you express it in this language or in that language 
does not matter. 
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Well, now I leave it to more learned persons to continue 
this discussion. 


Principal Alay Ahmed Suroor : 

Friends : — 

I do not presume to know more than the distinguished 
lecturer, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. But I have come here as 
a humble student ot literature to say something on the subject 
which has been so ably initiated by the distinguished lecturer. 

1 feel that the most important point that he made in the 
touise of his learned discourse was that essentially Flindi and 
Ihdu are one language. This statement may not be consider- 
ed exactly accurate by jurists. When I say that Hindi and 
Frdu are not exactly one language, but in view of the fact 
that they had a common origin and [or a long time they ha^ e 
developed on certain common lines, and then, due to certain 
historic influences, they have drifted apart, and yet they 
should, for the sake of forging a national language, be brought 
together once again, — this qualified statement may be con- 
sidered as fairly representative and fairly true. 

The second point which I wish to emphasise is that, 
though Hindi as Hindi and Urdu as Urdu should be unifying 
influences, there have been tendencies, not always political, 
not alw’ays domestic, which have tended to make them 
separatist in their influence. 1 feel it necessary to point out 
that, as it has alwa}s happened in history after a time, a 
language has been taken up by the literary class and cut off 
from the general mass of the people. The same thing happen- 
ed with Sanskrit for a lung number of years and the 
same thing happened with Urdu. But in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, historic forces compelled a change in the 
development of Urdu literature. I must admit that to my 
mind this modern Urdu literature is due to certain conscious 
and certain other unconscious trends developing towards 
greater simplicity and wider appeal, while certain separatist 
influences in modern Hindi — 1 cannot properly estimate, but 
that is my meagre knowledge — have tended more and more 
. Anarf from the political motive, 
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about which I am not competent to speak, from the purely 
literary point of view, this rationalisation is a sad mistake and 
is rather like putting the clock back. 

I feel, however, that as Western influence is felt more and 
more, as a larger mass appeal, a more brotherly outlook, 
a greater realism and a greater determination to win freedom 
and happiness for all, emerge and surge through the people, 
this separatist tendency may disappear. I have used the 
word * may ' and not ‘ should, ' because sometimes it happen*? 
that great movements are side-tracked in the course of history 
by certain strong though diverse tendencies that are 
cropping up from time to time, and therefore I feel it my 
duty to point out that so long as the present condition is 
justified either on grounds of the need for feeding the 
languages of the South or is justified on grounds of greater 
literary skill or on the ground of linking it up to a common 
culture, it is certainly bound to prove a tremendous factor 
in the larger interests of the languages and of India. I mav 
here point out that, though the distinguished Pandit did not 
mention it in his lecture, in one of his papers he did point 
out that the Roman .script would certainly make the two 
languages come a little nearer than they are. If these big 
questions are debated upon and if they are settled finally in 
academic bodies rather than in the heat and passion of the 
political field, they are sure gradually to pave the way for a 
better understanding. 

I may add just one word more, which is this; that, to 
my mind, the impatience which the distinguished lecturer has 
displayed is the impatience of an idealist who is extremely 
angry with the slow pace of progress in this country. It 
seems to me that gradually, in spite of forces to the contrary, 
the larger and greater impulse which is surging in the heart 
of humanity is tending towards eliminating his fears and 
making the languages simpler and possessing ample mass 
appeal. I visualize later a common language which may have 
different shades, according as it touches different masses, but 
certainly the new masses that might emerge, may require and 
may feel happy in a new and better language, a better press, 
than we now possess. 
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Mr. Nabakishore Das : 

President, Brothers and Sisters : — 

After the great world catastrophe we have met here for 
tlie first time to exchange our ideas on literature. This will 
be a unique date in the cultural history of India. The cloud- 
less blue sky hovers over our head. It reminds me of an 
infinite and indivisible symbol but, when I look down, the 
earth is divided into so many little bits of land. India is no 
exception to this general rule. But literature which springs 
from the deeper layer ot the human spirit gives us the mes- 
sage of friendship and unity. Even if we analyse the modern 
world literature, the unity of the human mind will be clearly 
evident. Literature is the great uniting force to bring a 
world-wide cultural fellowship. But to-day we have assem- 
bled here to confine our discussion to the development of the 
Indian literatures as a uniting force. 

India is not of to-day. Its literature, art and culture 
have an age-long tradition. There is no doubt diversity, but 
unity can very easily be perceived in the very garb ot 
diversity, India has one hundred and seventy-nine languages 
and five hundred and forty-four dialects. It has fifteen 
major cultural languages belonging to the two major Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian families, but India’s many languages 
are not a curse. Every province in India has its uniqueness 
but amidst the diversity and difference the unity and 
indivisibility of India stand predominant. 

Literature may be termed the mental mirror of a 
nation. We can very clearly see the inner image of India 
pictured in this national mirror called ‘literature.” Provin- 
cial languages may be different yet we find the great unity 
of thought and ideal in almost all the literatures of India. 
Ideas united the people of India and still unite us to-day. 
Our many languages are only different ways to realise the 
truth which knows no boundary. Our provincial languages 
are only different means to enrich our common cultural 
heritage. Concrete examples may be given to illustrate the 
ideal which I am putting before you. Iho; Aiteveya Brahniana 
is the cultural bridge which united the Arj^ans and non-Aryans 
nf the Indian population. Even we can name Nagarjuna, 
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another cementing force which bound the Aryans of the 
North with the non-Aryans of the South. The Vedas, the 
Upanishads and the Sanghitas, the dream flowers of Aryans 
which blossomed in the north-west part of India, influenced 
the entire intellectual and deeper life of the Indian nation. 
The'^e philosophical and religious ideas and ideals are our 
great literary treasures. The ancient philosophical literature 
is the backbone of Indian culture. Hence we can definitely 
say that Sanskrit was the background and source ot all 
Indian provincial literatures. Even Sanskrit itself was 
enriched by different writers belonging to different provinces 
of India. If Kalidas came from Ujjain, Jaidev wa^ born in 
Orissa to sing the sweet melodies of Geet Govinda, Therefore 
Sanskrit may be regarded as the common Indian national 
literature and every part of India may claim a share in her 
development and enrichment. Religion and religious thinkers 
united the whole Indian nation by their universal preachings 
which were recorded in the vast religious literatures of India. 
Thinkers with their philosophical perception of unity and 
intellectual grasp of universality kept India united. Poets 
like Kabir, Nanak, Dadan, Tukaram, Salabega of Orissa, 
Daulat Kaji and Alwal of Bengal sang the song of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Where learned men stumbled, there the poets 
and seers became the guardian priests of Indian unity. 
Mainuddin Chisti, a Muslim fakir, Kabir, a half-educated 
weaver, Amir Khusru, the court poet of Allaudin Khiiji, sang 
the song of human brotherhood and paved the W'ay for 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Even we can go back to Boudha-Doha 
and Pahurda-Doha of Muni Ranu Singh where the same 
songs of unity are echoed. In the Muhammadan period, 
Orissa and Bengal developed a unique literature called 
'‘pala to bring Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Between the poetry of the different provincial languages, 
there is difference only of language, not of theme and spirit. 
This can be proved scientifically by analysing the different 
main provincial literatures of India. By examining one 
grain from the cooking pot we can know very well the con- 
dition of the whole boiled rice in the pot. I am here making 
a brief comparative analysis of the literary histories of ( i ) 
Hindi, ( 2 ) Telugu, ( 3 ) Assamese, { 4 ) Bengalee, ( 5 ) Mara- 
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thi, (6) Gujarati and (7) Oriya. Nor am I forgetting 
Persian and Urdu of Indian origin. 

The folk literature is the first literary window where we 
get the glimpse of the mind of a common man. The common 
muse in India^sings only songs of love and teligion, because 
India is fond of peace and tranquillity which is quite natural 
with the environment of an agricultural country. 

Let me begin with the Hindi literature, one of the major 
literatures of India. Its first growth was in 1050 A. d. After 
the first period, Adikala, we get Pfirba-Madliya Kala when 
religion became the greatest theme of Hindi literature. Kabir, 
Naiiak, Dadan and Sundar Das were the great exponents ot 
the cult called ‘'Love-devotion.’’ In the Uttata-Madhya 
Killa, human love was the predominant note. In the four- 
teenth century Chandi*Das, the Vaisnava poet of Bengal, was 
singing the songs of Radha and Krishna. In the same age 
Vidyapati of Mithila sang also the song ot love-devotion. In 
this connection we cannot forget the name of the lady poet 
Meerabai of Me war. 

Languages may be different but the spirit is the ‘^ame 
throughout India. Now let me talk of Telugu literature 
w^hich began in the eleventh century. The old Telugu litera- 
ture may be divided into three periods. First came the Epic 
or the Puranic age, which may again be subdivided into 
Mahabharat Kavita and Ramayan Kd\ita groups, and the 
other two periods being Prabandha Kavita and Sataka 
Kavita. This very ideal can also be traced in the Assamese 
literature. The literature of Assam began in the twelfth 
century. The early Assamese literature can be divided 
into three periods — pre-Vaisnavite, Vaisnavite and post- 
Vdisnavite. Even with the Vaisnava literature the devel- 
opment of the Epic continued. In the post-Vaisnavite period 
we find other Kavyas as we find in Hindi and Orij^a lit- 
eratures. The picture of Bengalee literature is not very 
different from what I have said above. The ancient Bengalee 
literature is divided into tw’o ages, the ages of Vaisnava and 
Sakta Kabita. Of course Mahabharat and Ramayan were the 
common themes in every province of India. 

A glimpse of Marathi literature which began in the twelfth 
century can be given here. The ancient Marathi literature 
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may be dh ided into three periods — pre-Sivaji period, hteratui e 
alter the Muslim conquest and the period from the time ot 
Sivaji to the Peshwas. In the first period wc find the great 
puet Narndeva wliose Abhangas are very popular et^n in the 
Maharastra ot to-day. Then came Ekaiiatha, another relig- 
ious poet like Naradeva. Even in the time of Sivaji, we hear 
ol the names ol Tukaram and Moropantha, who are famous 
tor their devotional literatuie. The basic principles of these 
literatures are leligion and lo\e-de\otiou or Prcniubhukli. 
Ihe Gujaiati literatuie also does not show the counter ot an 
unknown coinage. Gujarati literature began in the fifteenth 
tentuiy, Narsinh Mehta being the fust de\otional poet whose 
Bhajanas about Radha and Kiishna and Hundis " are 
still popular in Gujarat. We find Bliima and Bhalan of the 
fifteenth century and Shyamala Bhatta and Premananda in 
the sixteenth century and Dav^irama in the seventeenth 
century, all singing song^s ot prayer. 

The literature of my province is not different Ironi the 
picture painted above. The dev’elopmcnt of Oriya literature 
may be traced back to the tenth century. Out of the folk 
literature we get the Boudha Dohas, which at once take us to 
the great philosophical world where the message of unity 
is very predominant. Maitii or the universal friendship and 
compassion is the message of these Boudha Dohas. After 
Various compositions of Chautisas we come to the great age 
of Sarala, the first Oriya epic poet of the Mahahharaia. After 
Sarala we have got many other epic poets like Balarama of 
Ramayana fame and Jagannath of Bhagavaf fame. But 
gradually, like the Hindi poets, Oriya poets sang the songs of 
earthly love. Upendra Bhaiya became the king-poet of Oriya 
Kavyas. These Kavyas may be compared with Prabandha 
Kavita; and Oriya songs, Chaupadis and Chautisas, to the 
Satakas of Telugu literature. 

By-the-by, let me say something of Urdu and Persian lit- 
erature of Indian origin. Urdu, which literally means a camp 
language, developed in the eleventh century at the time of the 
last independent Hindu king, Prithwiraj. Though Chandkoi 
was the first Urdu poet, Amir Khusru, the court poet of 
Allauddiu Khilji really paved the way for Hindu-Muslim unity 
through literature. In almost all the Diwans of Urdu poets, 
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human love and devotion to a single Godhead are tlie two 
nriin themes. We also find that Mullick Mahamed Jaisi 
wrote a Kavya, Padmaval, about the beautiful, heroic Hindu 
Ouecn Pddmini of Chitor. 

It will not be out of place to refer to the growth of 
Persian poetry in India. In almost all Persmn Diwans, loie 
and devotion arc the two main themes. Sufism, the philoso- 
phy of which is embodied in these Diwans, stands for 
universal l.rothcrhood, worship of one Godhead and respect 
for creation. This doctrine in no way goes against the 
philosophy preached by the Hindu writers of different prov- 
inces of India. Even Faiji in the time of Akbar wrote the 
storv of Ndld-Damayanti in Persian. 

>rom these analytical studies, it will be quite evident 
that Indian literatures w-ere assimilative and liberal and 
there was interchange of 'ideas and ideals among the different 

literatures of India. s j i i- 

Religion ( Dharma ), human love ( Kama ) and salvation 

( Moksha ) were the three predominant notes which can be 
traced in every literature in India. A particular ideal was in 
vo-ue in a particular age, and the spirit of every literature 
wd's almost the same throughout the length and breadth of 
India A word may be spoken about the development of the 
modem literatures after the British conquest. Prose has 
developed. Subjectivism and realism are the two key-notes 
of modern Indian literature, which are cast in one mould. ^ 
This clearly indicates that at bottom India is one in 
spirit Political upheavals have not very much affected the 
inner consciousness of the Indians. Of course there are a 
few exceptions, as there should be, in every province of India. 
Foreigners have come and conquered India, but the veij 
conquerors became the devotees of our great Motherland, 
India. Indian literature is not static, it is a dynamic crea- 
tion whose very source is something eternal, which nei- 
ther changes nor divides but binds our vast continent into 
a single and indivisible whole. It is based on truth which is 
unchangeable. Hence in all changes and slogans of division 
and disintegration, the Indian seers and htlerateun have 
sung something deeper and nobler, which not only unites 
iMif cpn He thp messaee of love and universalisni throug 
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out the wide world, Indian poets and singers have popularis- 
ed Bharatiyata or Bharat a Adarsa (Indian ideal), if I am 
permitted to use the term, by depicting the great epic char- 
acters of Mahahharaia and Ramayana, in the different provin- 
cial languages of India. This was a great uniting force which 
the development of Indian literatures clearly unfurls before 
our very eyes. The Sarala and Jagannath of Oriya litera* 
lure, Tulsi of Hindi, Krutivas of Bengali, Nanna^’a and 
Tikkana of Telugu, Sankara Deva of Assamese, Kamban of 
Tamil, Bhit of Sindhi, Narsinh Mehta of Gujarati, all preach- 
ed the great Bkarala Adarsa ( Indian ideal ) in their respective 
provincial languages of India. There is no doubt diversity 
and variety ; still Indian unity is as clear as crystal, which 
reminds me of the old Sanskrit saying : — 

Truth is one, but is described as many.” 

Though some think India to be many, she is indeed one 
and indivisible. 


Dr. C. Kunhan Raja: 

Friends : — 

Sitting a little behind Pandit Nehru, I could not closely 
follow him, but 1 do not feel that whatever I say will change 
the trend of his talk. The greatest dilEculty in making Indian 
languages and literatures a unifying force is the modern 
disruptive tendency. There is English literature pitted against 
the Indian literatures; there is the controversy between 
Dravidian and Aryan literatures; there is the controversy 
between Muslim and Hindu literatures : and I do not know 
whether there can be a more criminal betrayal of the great 
trust that we have inherited than when we set these great 
literatures one against the other. Historically, there cannot 
be any kind of conflict. Now take Urdu and Hindi. I know 
that it is a big problem in North India. I think I can claim 
to know a little of Vedic Sanskrit and Arabic. They are 
sister languages, and Urdu is the product of the union and 
the later developments of these tw’o languages. And it is 
this Urdu that is now being set against Hindi, and Hindi 
against Urdu. Now what are these modern North Indian 
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language^ ? I have seen a lot of Dravidian elements in 
classical Hindi and Bengali. Dravidian languages have 
influenced Sanskrit, and anyone who knows modern North 
Indian languages and the Dravidian languages must under- 
stand that the fornicr have developed from Sanskrit on 
account of the absorption and assimilation of Dravidian 
elements. And, on the other hand, Dravidian languages and 
literatures contain a lot of Sanskrit matter. Thus these 
languages have not developed through a process of disruption, 
but through attempts at free assimilation and purposi\'e 
unification. As far as I am concerned, I cannot understand 
any kind of distinction, any kind of conflict, between one lit- 
erature and another, even as 1 cannot understand any kind 
t>f conflict between music and painting. Different arts, 
different literatures, are only different methods of expression. 
By inheritance I know a little of Malayalam literature, by 
profession Sanskrit, and to some extent I have been brought 
into contact with Hindi and Rajasthani. I am responsible 
for the publication of some of the best heroic lyrics of Raja> 
sthani, and when I read them 1 feel quite at home, as when I 
am reading the heroic literature of my own language. So 
what we want is, first of all, to eradicate this disruptive 
tendency. 

There is, then, another thing. Very few people know 
anything beyond their own literature. In India, I see 
no reason why men of letters — I am not talking of the 
ordinary man — should not know about half a dozen literatures. 
When a man knows one language, it is a very easy thing to 
study another language ; and when he knows one literature, 
all other literatures are already known, A brush-up is all 
that is needed. Unless we remove this tendency towards 
disruption, and unless we go beyond our own literatures, 
there is no possibility of these literatures becoming a unifying 
force. That is the urgent appeal that I have to make to the 
members of the P.E.N. — to go beyond one's own and study 
other literatures as well, in other words, to understand one's 
Qwn literature in the light of other literatures. 
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Djr. Md. Shahidullah 
Friends : — 

The development of the Indian literatures as a uniting 
force is an interesting subject, no doubt. I know several 
languages of India and their literatures. And it seems to me 
that of late there has arisen a tendency of decadence, of 
communalism, and what not. So as members of the P.E.N. 
we must have a clear-cut vision before our eyes. 

I know that the literature of the^ Hindus derives its vision 
from the Vedas. I know that Muslim literature derives its 
vision from the Koran. But in all religions, there is a relative 
unity, a common factor of truth ; and if we keep that before 
our eyes, I think we can rise above the pettiness which dom- 
inates or paralyzes the literatures — and especiall}’, as I find, 
our Urdu and Hindi literatures. We must swear by the religion 
of humanity. Whether a man is a Hindu or a Muslim is a 
question of personal religion. After all, we belong to the 
great human society ; and if a writer keeps before his eyes 
this ideal — I serve humanity, no matter w^here I am or at 
what time I am, and I will w^ite for all times, for all cen- 
turies — then, and then alone, we can have a unifying force 
in the Indian literatures. Whether Hindi and Urdu are two 
languages or one language is a question which ethnologists 
must look at with a sort of disdain. 

Well, I do not like to add anything more, but I would 
like to conclude by saying: Let us please rather see a 
brighter and happier and richer India, and let all our efforts 
be concentrated towards the creation of literature which will 
be full of humanity, shorn of all the weaknesses with which 
we are faced ! 


Mr. a. S. P. Ayyar : 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

The question which Pandit Nehru has ably put before 
you is whether the languages of India will tend towards 
unity or discord. Like all other questions, it depends upon 
what we mean to do. Are the different writers of India 
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going to live together amicably, or are they going to cut one 
another’s throats ? In the same way, are the different 
languages of India going to work for unity or for discord ? 
Both are possible. The song of hate is easier to write than 
the .song of love. The song of hate may be followed by the 
illiterate masses much more easily than the .song of love. 
War is easier than peace. Even though the war is over, 
peace has not yet dawned on us. So, the main problem is 
to educate the people in the right way. 11 the people arc 
educated about their own proper self-intere.st, I think the 
literatures will take care of themselves. What we want is 
])iopaganda for peace, for good-will among men. In our 
great literature, the Vedas, written about si.v thousand 
years ago, we have the lamous sentence : " The whole world 
is my motherland. ” Kamban, the Tamil poet, says of Ram 
Rajya: Whether one be a Hindu or a lihislim, there is not 
one who has not got enough, and there is not one who has 
got more than enough ! That is Ram Rajya, not because 
there is an incarnation, but because there are no millionaires, 
no Maharajas, no paupeis, and no depressed classes. Here 
is inspiring literature — a literature with vision. Anybody 
who reads it, wherever he may be, will be uplifted by such 
thoughts. But one will feel only depressed by reading storie-, 
of Hitler, Mussolini and such others in the world, who ha\ e 
led the way to the destruction of their own countiies. 

So I feel that Pandit Nehru uttered the right note when 
he said that the vernaculars are nearest to the common life 
of the common man, and therefore ring true. Sanskrit and 
Persian unfortunately got away from the common life of the 
common man and lived in a detached atmosphere. Like the 
aeroplane dropping atomic bombs, they are only dropping 
destruction now. So if everyone of us assembled here will try 
our best to make our vernacular writers confine themselves 
to the life in India, the life in the world, every vernaciilar 
will naturally lead to the ultimate goal. There will no doubt 
be people who will work for discord, but the men of good-will 
will be greater, just as in every community, although there 
will be thieves and loose women, there will be a far larger 
number of honest men and good women, who alone will deter- 
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In the same way, if communalism has run ma in r 
and Hindi, we South Indians who are asked by you o a op 
Hindi will want you to make peace among yourse \ es e or 
“rtllow yo.- No man will . two.hea<i«i mons.e. 

And evfn with iho groat authority ol Mahatma Gandhi, 

T'n lZ that th. poopl. of the South wiU refute to have 
rhrHindi,-or rather thi, language with both the Nagan 
and the Urdu scripts. Let us have the Roman scrip a to 
e"ted straightway. Ut us scrap all the scripts ol India. 
?ven otherwise we have to do that. But lor this t™ may 
have to wait till we get freedom for ^ 

suspect that our reform is due to foreign influence. ^ 
moLnt we get our freedom, let us scrap all the scripts the 
Smil script and the Telugu script, the Urdu scupt and the 
Hindi script. Let us buiy some in the Bay ot Benga , some 
in the Arabian Sea, and burn some m the hob' ghats at 
Benares, We are the only people to preserve these ante- 
d, Indian iossils as living things. We have to do that if we 
want to become one nation, with one thought, and one lang- 
—although with difterent forms and difterent ideals. If 
another war is inevitable, the atomic bomb will be the end 
of the world and of civilization. E% en savages will be e.xter- 
minated. Let me appeal to you, members of the P.E N , 
YOU who have assembled here in large numbers, to use your 
influence with the people for the gi eater good of the country 
and the world. It is only foreigners who say that we Indian 
writers have no influence with the masses, but I know that 
if we go to the villages, we can make our people do almost 
anything. Let us preach to them the message of peace, let 
ns preach to them the oneness of mankind, let us preach to 
them the truth of God, let us preach to them and make 
them work for peace, harmony, unity, not only of India but 
of the wider world. India never exploited other countries, 
India does not want to be dependent on others but neither 
does it want to be an imperialist nation, and India’s ambition 
is to be a friend of all and to be at peace with the whole 
world. I think that we writers in the sixteen principal 
vernaculars will do yeoman service under the guidance of our 
worthy President and under the rules of the P.E.N., so that 
India may lead the world, not in power and glory but in 
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peace and harmony, and our languages may once more 
become the vehicles of living men. 

Nowadays many of the vernaculars have not got any 
books on astronomy, psychology, history or other learned 
subjects. English has to serve all these purposes. But even 
the most beautiful lady in the country cannot be adopted as 
your mother. So I would ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to 
look to the development of your vernacular first, to the na- 
tional language of India next and to English or any other in- 
ternational language in the third place. When we do this, 
we will have nothing to be ashamed of, everything to congrat- 
ulate ourselves upon as members of the P. E. N. 


Dr. Umesha Mishra : 

Friends*: — 

I feel that it is not the language which unifies but the 
spirit which will unite us together. We find that India is a 
country of many languages and scripts, and you cannot re- 
move them from the country. They will remain. The 
different languages, the different scripts, will remain with us. 
What I find is this : unnecessary and undue importance is be- 
ing given to this question of Urdu and Hindi. Urdu writers 
are making Urdu more and more Persian. Hindi writers are 
making Hindi more and more Sanskrit. As a result, the two 
languages are becoming more and more artificial every day. 
It has come to the stage when, if 3’ou read a Hindi kavya, it 
is unintelligible to you and perhaps even the writer himself 
will be unable to explain it to you ! We have come to the 
stage where the spirit is being altogether divorced. We are 
going away further and further from actual life. It is 
life which we must portray, and it is life which we must join 
together. I think if we leave the question alone, it will iu 
course of time come to its natural place and achieve adjust- 
ment. I have seen the same spirit running through all the 
languages of Northern India. That is to say, if you leave 
languages to cultivate the spirit, cultivate the thought, unifica- 
tion is still possible. But if you emphasise more and more 
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meic uulN\aid ex}^]*\^bions, you will be going far away fioin 
the spiiit — and tlial wa}^ unification is impossible. 


1)K P. E. l)r-^iouK , 

Friends - 

I am only a teachei, I am not a politician. I ha\e no 
linguistic or literary axes to grind. 1 am perhaps a little lash 
in seeking to challenge the basis of this discussion. But I 
wish, as a teacher, to put a few general thoughts before you. 
It soeins to me that the very fact of there being a de\ elop- 
ment of different literatures is in itself something that tends 
to disrupt, not to unite. Literatures, if they develop as they 
should, but reflect the culture of a people. They will natural- 
ly, talking in a general way, tend to lead apart. What 
brings people together, or holds this country together and will 
continue to hold this country together, will be the common 
heritage, the common culture which has been, and therefore 
will be. But in so far as the different literatures detelop, to 
that extent they will be a force tending to pull away. Where 
there is a central focus, whether it be in the shape of the 
Sanskrit culture, whether it be in the shape of a political goal 
such as we have at the moment, we naturally stand together. 
But I should not confuse that with the results of there being 
different literatures. I should say that the development 
of Bengali or Gujarati as a provincial literature is a good 
thing in so far as it creates solidarity among the Bengali or 
the Gujarati people. What I mean is this : If we did not 
have a developed Bengali or Gujarati literature, if all those 
who felt drawn to literary activity expressed themselves, 
say, in Sanskrit or English, they would not reach the 
masses of their own people. In so far as Bengalees write 
in Bengali, they promote solidarity within the Bengalee race 
or community. To that extent, it is absolutely a thing to be 
encouraged. I do not say that in our country we should 
scrap all these literatures. All I say is that the fact of the 
development of these literatures is in itself not an indication 
of unification. What will completely unify will be a common 
language, a common culture, and therefore I suggest that we, 
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in our ciesiie to be, shall I say, PEN-ish ” this afternoon 
and to be brothers under the sky or that sort of thing, should 
look at this matter a little moie clearly. I do not think that 
the development of literatures, however desirable, — and that 
they are desirable I liave no doubt whatsoever, and 1 should 
not ha\e you think that I wish you not to develop the vari- 
ous languages of this country — does not in itself make for 
unilicdtion. \Aliat makes tor unification are other things. 


Dr. Radh akumud MooivErj i : 

Friends : — 

ill tlio hist place, 1 should like to say that we all feel in- 
debted to I^aiidit Nehru for the lead he has given, not merely 
to this Coni Cl once, but also to the whole country, towards the 
solution of some of our most ])erplexing linguistic and political 
problems. 1 am just intervening in the discussion to present 
before you one or two points, so that I might provoke him 
into making another speech which we might relish. My first 
poinf is this, that as a historian I should like to say that the 
great Buddha, wdien he wanted to preach his religion, realised 
that he must use the language of the masses for spreading 
his message ; it was he who gave the impulse to the 
development of ‘ Prakrit and we have actually on record in 
the sacred Pali books how Buddha really started the move- 
ment by which the vernaculars had their origin. 

My second point is this, that I am very much a lover of 
Sanskrit and am very much indebited to the Pandit for the 
very noble place he has given in our modern scheme of studies 
to Sanskrit. The only point of our contention is this, that 
perhaps he has referred to the ‘ dead weight ’ of Sanskrit. I 
should think that Sanskrit had never worked as a drag on the 
growth of the vernaculars, but on the contrary the vernac- 
ulars had depended more and more upon the thought and 
wisdom of the parent language. For instance, the literature 
of Rabindranath Tagore is very much indebted to the wisdom 
of the Upanishads and also to the poetry of Kalidasa, and he 
always used to draw his inspiration for his writings from the 
ample and precious storehouse of Sanskrit literature. 
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The otlier point that I wi^li to place bttore you is this, 
that perhaps at this time we should make Sanskrit a sort of 
compulsory classical language along with Arabic, and that tor 
a \'try good reason. We cannot replace Sanskrit by any 
other language since it is the language of the learned and the 
cultured classes, the foundation language of India. No 
doubt, we cannot use Sanskrit as the language of the courts, 
but still Sanskrit has its own place in the scheme ot lang* 
iiages, so that we should introduce this educational reioim, — 
jiamely, that in all schools we should have Sanskrit as the 
compulsory classical language for the Hindus and Arabic or 
Persian for the Muslims. That is the point I wish to 
emphasise. 


Mr. Gurdial M.vllik 

The various literatures in India are like the workers in a 
Auneyard, owmed by a single proprietor. For, consciously or 
unconsciously, they are governed, in their basic outlook, by 
the spirit of the subcontinent, as it has been a-flowering dowui 
the ages. It is the spirit of fellowship. As a Rishi of the 
Vedic times said long, long ago : 

“May I with the feeling of friendliness help you to 
become comrades, united in mind and in enjoyment,” 

{Athayva, 3 » 30 . 7 ) 

It is obvious, however, that to-day the manner of 
an author’s approach to life is different from that of his 
predecessors. He looks at Life through the microscope of the 
mind, delighting in perceiving its infinitesimal aspects and 
expressions. And, attracted b^^ any one particular unfold- 
ment or impact of it, he rivets his attention on it and thus 
his attitude to the world and his way of feeling, thinking 
and acting is finally determined. 

An author is a product of his province’s culture. For 
several decades past, this latter lias been influenced exten- 

* Mr. Gurdial Mallik did not actually participate in the discus- 
sion But the paper that he submitted to the Contcicnce on the sub- 
ject v. as deemed to have been read, and is here printed as it is rele- 
vant to the main disenssion. 
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sively as well as intensively by the scientific civilization of 
the West. And so he has been rudely shaken out of the 
traditional mental milieu. 

But his condition is still somewhat similar to that of the 
man who has been affected strongly by his first taste of 
liquor. He is not himself, his feet are unsteady. He is 
unable to hold together, with any degree of certainty or san- 
ity, his multiple reactions and to reorient himself to their 
cumulative content or character. So it is rather difficult to 
assess aright the inherent abiding value or vision of the 
various literatures of India, as they are presented to us at 
present. 

Now, it would appear as if the call of the common man, 
as he is envisaged in terms of economic independence and 
political enfranchisement, is among the most powerful in- 
iluences by which authors in the different provinces have 
been touched. Therefore, whether it be in their story or song, 
essay or appraisal, it is this call which they so much desire 
to emphasise and implement through the written word. This 
is specially exident in areas round about the industrial towns 
ill this country. And it is no exaggeration to say that almost 
all the different literatures in the country, in the main, are 
urban. 

But India, as is well known, lixcs in her villages. The 
life of the people there is not changed radically in its tenor 
or tone. They still live by the plough and learn from the 
pole-star. And because as yet the dark cloud of illiteracy 
bangs over them, the light of the modern scientific civiliza- 
tion has not entered their mud-built cottages. Our provin- 
cial literatures, therefore, are not a true index ot the life of 
a very large majority of the people. It follows that they are 
but a partial expression of the national life, on the one hand, 
as they are partial, on the other hand, in the sense of their 
not having taken root in any particular pattern of life or 
postulate of any of the hierarchy of Life's light-giving values. 

So there is a common denominator underlying the 
various provincial literatures, namely, their urban character 
with its stress on some of the sectarian values of life, so to 
speak, as one may well characterise the bread-earning and 
freedom-winning trends seen at work in them. 
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They should first of ail, then, be brought together on 
the basis of a united front against poverty and slavery. It 
Freedom is the food of the Soul, bread is the food of the 
bod5% The authors, therefore, should dwell upon these neces- 
sities of the nation — and they are urgent necessities, indeed — 
irrespective of parochialism of any kind in their treatment. 
For the Tamilian is as much in need of bread as is the Ben- 
gali, just as they both are yearning for the freedom of the 
Motherland. 

Secondly, the authors of the various provinces .should 
pay more than the scant attention they have paid far, 
to rural life. For, as they do so, they will discover once 
again the underlying cultural unity of India. And this, then, 
they ran emphasise in their works. 

Thirdly, in each province there should be a group uf 
writers w’ho study sufficiently well one odier principal lang- 
uage of India, beside their own mother-tongue, so that reading 
the standard works in their second language they may trans- 
late some of these into their own, thus spreading knowledge 
ot their fellow-countrymen living in other parts of India. 

Fourth!}’, there ought to be a Central Board of Litera- 
ture, some organization like the P.E.N., whose function it 
would be to publish in English the principal works in the 
various provinces, so that the English-knowing section of the 
population may first consolidate in their own selves their 
sense of unity as Indians and then through their own example 
filter it down gradually among the masses. 

Fifthly, in each province there should be a nucleus of 
authors whose definite objective it will be to embody in their 
creations the main currents of thought in India’s age-long 
history, bringing out the special contribution made by each 
province to the corpus of the country’s culture and evoking 
an appreciation for its significance and synthetic value. 

Sixthl}^ some of the litterateurs of one province should 
contact some of the litterateurs of the neighbouring province 
periodically at literary conferences and conversaziones, which 
should have a definite programme for purveying cultural 
wares and presenting current problems to the masses through 
the stage and the rural broadcasting service. 
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These are some o( the suggestions for co-ordinating and 
consolidating the Indian literatures as a force and factor for 
emphasising and integrating the truth of the oneness of India, 
in spirit. For. no logic-chopping argument can blot out ot 
exislence this illuminating truth of the national life. The 
diversity of the country’s literatures is but an expression, as 
it is also an enrichment, of their unity in allegiance to the 
many-sided truth. As a medieval mystic has said • 

“ There may be different kinds of oil in different lamps, 
the wicks may also be of different kinds, but when they burn, 
we have the same flame and illumination. ” 


The Afternoon Session concluded at 5 p.m. 



PART II 

SECOND DAY : Sunday, 21st October 1945 




Morning Session : 9 a.m. 


The Second Day’s proceedingb commenced at 9 a m. 
under the piesidency of Sir S. Radhakrishnan, one of the 
\’ice-Presidents ot the P.E.N. All-India Centre. Mrs. Sarojiiii 
Naidu, the President, was also present. Sir S. Radhakrisb- 
nan called upon Mrs. Gertrude Emerson Sen to initiate the 
discussion on " Popularization of the Indian Literatures 
Outside India.” 

DISCUSSION ON ” POPULARIZATION OF THE 
INDIAN LITERATURES OUTSIDE INDIA” 

Mrs. Gertrude Emersok Sen : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

In inviting me to speak on the popularization ot Indian 
literatures outside India, our illustrious Founder'*' probably 
expected me to offer some helpful suggestions about how 
Indian literary achievements could be made better known in 
the West today. I must confess to having discovered a 
loophole of evasion in the wording of my assignment. She 
did not say ” West ” or ” countries of the West, ” nor did she 
introduce any awkward reference to time. This permits me 
to approach my theme by the round-about way of the past, 
for which I share much of the enthusiasm of a certain youth- 
ful Muslim friend of mine, the thirteen-year-old son of one 
of India’s most distinguished historians. Once I happened 
to ask him if he could tell me a few stories of Muslim boy 
and girl heroes and heroines of Mughal times. “I am not 
interested in the Mughal period. I am only interested in 
the ancient Hindu period,” he replied. I then learnt that 
he was busy amusing himself by translating Asokan edicts 
from Pali into Urdu ! Yet the past literary traffic of India 
— a remarkably one-way traffic — can perhaps throw some 


* Madame Sophia Wadia. 
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guiding light on the problem of modern translation and popu- 
larization, and our conscious attempt to open up abroad a 
new foreign commerce in Indian letters. 

I wonder if the literary productions of any country M’ere 
ever exported in sucli quantity oi eAercised such a civilizing 
influence upon foieign countries as those ot India over a pe- 
riod of at least hftecn hundred years, from the middle the 
third century B.C. to about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A.D. ? The islands stretching eastward from Ceylon 
to the Philippines, the whole of Southeastern Asia, the vast 
region of Central Asia, Nepal and Tibet, and the still mure 
distant China, Koiea and Japan, were all laid under a heavy 
literary debt to India in the formative periods ot their cul- 
tural history. Nor did India’s contributions stop here. 
Arabia and Persia made extensive borrowings, and Arabia 
passed on a good deal of what she look, to Europe in the 
Middle Ages, Works of Indian creative genius were studied 
in their original languages by foreign scholars, and at the 
same time great schools of translation grew up, so that the 
uneducated masses might also become familiar with them. 
When indigenous literatures also sprang up, they mostly 
began by being frank imitations of Indian models. So, by 
an apparently effortless process of transplantation, Indian 
wisdom and learning, Indian mythology, Indian tales intend- 
ed to amuse or edify, Indian drama and poetry, Indian 
technical treatises of ail sorts, took rout and flourished in 
many alien soils, and became the heritage, not of India alone, 
but of the greater part of Asia. 

First a word about languages. India’s early literature 
was disseminated through three closely allied languages, 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, each associated with a particular 
script, of which there were local variants. Sanskrit, of 
course, was India’s traditional language of orthodox religion 
and Brahmin learning, and carried with it the greatest prestige, 
and it was Sanskrit that travelled furthest and widest. There 
was a time, between the seventh and eleventh centuries A.D., 
when it was being studied from Java to Japan, from China to 
the Abbasid capital at Baghdad. But the ancient speech of 
Magadha, wisely adopted by the Buddha for popularizing his 
message, acquired wide currency as the generally accepted 
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language of the sacred Buddhist Canon. Alter the Buddhist 
Canon was carried to Ce^don by Asoka’s missionary son 
Mahendra in the third century B.C., it was written down 
there in a Sinhalese adaptatioii of Indian Brahmi, and from 
the Sinhalese word for text, ” I believe, both language and 
script came to be known as Pali. Pali was to the early 
Buddhists what Sanskrit was to the Brahmins. Buddhists of 
the later Mahayana school, however, were brought under the 
spell of Sanskrit, and from the first century onwards they, 
too, not only had their Sanskrit Canon, but wrote almost 
exclusively in that language. Various languages, or dialects, 
called Prakrits, were also in use in India. In Northwestern 
India, Prakrit was written in the Kharoshthi script, of 
Aramaic derivation, probably introduced into India by Darius 
in about 500 B.C. Prakrit and Kharoshthi continued to be 
employed in Northwestern India up to the end of the Kushaii 
period, and for five hundred years longer in Central Asia. 
There, in that polyglot region, Prakrit served mainly as a 
sort of lingua franca for official and commercial interchanges, 
but literary works were also rendered in Prakrit, for the 
benefit of those who did not know Sanskrit. 

It appears that on the whole the language problem in 
the early centuries of the present era was much simpler than 
it is today. There was no quarrel, religious or otherwise, 
over the use of any particular language, and even the 
barbarians of Outer Asia, not to mention the highly civilized 
Chinese, did not find it beyond their capacity to master one 
or more of the Indian literary languages, in order to possess 
a key to unlock the treasures of Indian learning. 

One gets a bare hint of the process by which Indian 
literature was diffused in distant lands by stray entries found 
in the methodical Chinese dynastic histories and in the early 
pilgrim narratives, as well as in the numerous Sanskrit 
inscriptions and Buddhist votive tablets inscribed in Pali, 
which have turned up in remote jungles. Temple walls with 
sculptured or frescoed illustrations of Indian literary material 
offer more direct evidence, and finally there has come the 
discovery of actual manuscripts in some of the areas under 
discussion. 

Indian or Indianized colonies and kingdoms appear to 
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have been scattered all along the periphery of the mother- 
land. No doubt priests and monks followed in the wake of 
tradeis, adventurers and exiled princes, and it was they who 
earned with them the toirh of Indian learning. In the 
Chinese Annals, fur example, we are told of a naval battle 
oft southern Cambodia in the first century A.D., in which the 
forces of a Biahmiii named Kaundinya defeated the fleet of 
tlic reigning (piccii. Kaundinya aiterwards chivalrously 
married the queen and became the founder oi the kingdom 
of Funan, which lasted for some six centuries. The Chinese 
historian presently enters this informative note: ''More 
than a thousand Brahmins reside there. People follow their 
doctrines and give them their daughters in marriage. They 
read their sacred books day and nightA Or again, we learn 
that in the little Malayan state of Lang-ya-su, not yet 
exactly identified, "the precious Sanskrit’' was generally 
known in the year 515. Malaya and Indo-China are fairly 
accessible to India, but Sumatra and Java had also establish- 
ed strong cultural ties with India even before this time. And 
what of distant Borneo? Three Sanskiit inscriptions in an 
archaic fourth ccntiuy Pallava Grantha script have recently 
been discovered there. They tell, in faultless Sanskrit, of 
King Mulavarman’s great Vedic sacrifice, accompanied by his 
gift of 20,000 cows to the Brahmins. Many such inscriptions 
have turned up, and added together they prove that Indian 
culture had permeated the whole of Southeastern Asia by 
the fifth century A.D. 

A tropical climate, like that of Southeastern Asia, is not 
inclined to be kind to palm-leaf or birch-bark manuscripts, 
of which India itself has preserved none older than the Pali 
period. Fortunately, stone is less perishable, and stone docu- 
ments, wherever they arc found, give indisputable evidence of 
the penetration of Indian iconographic and literary influences. 
The world-famous Buddhist monument of Borobudur, in 
Central Java, dating from the eighth century, is adorned with 
relief-carvings which are illustrations of well-known Mahayan- 
ist texts. If the illustrations are there, obviously the texts 
were also known. The buried basement plinth illustrates the 
Karmavibhaga, a work on the effects of good and bad ac- 
finnq, — how. for instance, the eaters of turtle soup in one life 
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themselves become the cooked and eaten, in another ! The 
legendary and historical life of the Buddha, traced in the 
splendid panels of the first gallery, is drawn directly from 
the Jatakas, the Lalitavistara of Asvaghosa, and the Jaiaka- 
7 )iala of Aiyasura. The second, third and fourth galleries 
illustrate the Gandhavyuhd, a Mahayanist work which became 
very popular, particularly in Nepal. This recounts the no 
travels to various parts of India of the youth Suddhana, in 
search of Enlightenment, and his attainment of the quest 
with the divine help of the Bodhisattva Maitreya. Java has 
another magnificent series of narrative reliefs at Larajong- 
grang temple, in the Prambanan valle\% not far from Boro- 
budur. The}?- tell the story of the Rmnayana, up to the 
building of the bridge to Lajika. The Ramayana was again 
to form the subject for sculptured decorations at a late four- 
teenth century temple in eastern Java. Here, at the courts 
of the eastern Javanese kings, in about the twelfth century, 
Sanskrit gave way to Javanese. But the Javanese law-codes 
were only Manu slightly modified. Tlie epics reappeared in 
Javanese versions, and Javanese Kavyas had the identical 
themes of the Sanskrit Kavyas. The Indian epic heroes 
were simply transfornied gradually into national Javanese 
heroes and, in spite of the Islamic conquest of the sixteenth 
centur^q they have continued to play the principal roles in 
the popular Javanese dance-dramas and puppet-shows. The 
little island of Bali, to an even greater degree than Java, has 
retained its mixed Hindu-Buddhist inheritance — or had, up 
to the time of the Japanese occupation four years ago ! 

Far to the north, the Cambodian kingdom of the Khmers 
offered another striking example of Indianized culture. The 
Khmers overthrew Fiinan in the sixth century, and by the 
twelfth had carved out a kingdom for themselves which 
reached from Burma and the Bay of Bengal to the China Sea. 
Near their ancient capital of Angkor Thom, even in its ruined 
condition one of the marvels of the w'orld, is a vast stone 
temple with a flagged causeway 2,000 feet long, a moat 600 
feet wide and three miles round, and a full half-mile of gallery- 
walls covered with an incredible stone tapestry depicting 
scenes from the Ramayana, the Mahabharaia and the Puranas. 
Here the main panels are each ninety to a hundred yards in 
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length. It is an eloquent tribute to the vitality of Indian 
ideas that perhaps the greatest Buddhist monument and series 
of sculptured Buddhist texts in existence arc found in Java, 
wliile the greatest of Hindu monuments is in Indo-China. 

The Khmers also left numerous Sanskrit inscriptions 
whicli testify to their intimate knowledge of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. These mention, or directly (piote from, the Vedas, 
Pnranas, Ramayana, Mahabharata, Harivamsa, Yoga and 
Nyaya philosophical systems, Manii, Panini, Patanjali,Susrnta, 
Gunadhya, Mayura, Vatsayana and Kanada. Several Tanlric 
texts are also specifically mentioned by name. The temples 
and images of deities are clear evidence that the Silpasastras 
were also well known, and inscriptions and sculptures show 
that the Khmers were familiar with Indian works on music 
«and dancing. In Khmer descriptions of the martial music to 
which the armies marched forth to war, thirteen musical 
instruments are given their traditional Sanskrit names, 
Moreover, the tiioroughty Indian institution of non-stop public 
recitation of the great Sanskrit epics is referred to more than 
once, and gifts of beautiful books to temples are mentioned. 
All the great Khmer temples had stone libraries attached to 
them, which were obviously once well-stocked with Sanskrit 
manuscripts. The empty ruined libraries are still there, but 
the manuscripts, alas, have all disappeared, destroyed for 
ever in the Siamese wars of the fourteenth centur}^ which 
ended the mighty kingdom of the Khmers. 

Thanks to desert conditions somewhat resembling those 
of Egypt, there have been exciting finds, within this twen- 
tieth centuiT, of real manuscripts from sand-buried sites all 
over Central Asia. Little oases kingdoms formerly punctuat- 
ed the ancient Silk Road to China, and here, until the Turks 
swept eastward in the eighth and ninth centuries, a civiliza- 
tion flourished which is now known to have been chiefly 
Indian in its religious and intellectual inspiration, Iranian in 
its social structure and court life, Chinese in its material 
background and prosperity, and a mixture of all three, in its 
artistic expression. Literally thousands of written docu- 
ments, in a dozen languages and scripts, on wood, leather, 
bamboo, palm-leaves, birch-bark, silk and paper have been 
- X — . 4.1,^ nf rninf'H towiis. from forgotten 
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military outposts of Han times, strung along the extension of 
the Great Wall reaching far out into the Taklamakan desert, 
from stupa foundations and lost cave-monasteries, many of 
them witli beautiful unfaded frescoes of huge dimensions, 
illustrating the J<i1akas and early Mahnj^anist works. The 
most ancient written lecords of this region are in (liinese, on 
bamboo tablets, and go back to the and or 3rd century B. C . 
The next earliest are Prakrit documents on w’ood, in the form 
of official lelteis and contracts. Then come Sanskrit and 
Prakrit manuscripts, on palm-lea\es and birch-bark, of the 
second century A. D. One is a Prakrit version in Kharoshthi 
of the Dhammapada, the famous antliology of the Buddhahs 
sayings, which forms part of both the official Pali and San- 
skrit Canons. It was found at Khotan, and was the first 
Buddhist work to turn up in Kharoshthi script. At Turfan, 
further east, tragments of three Buddhist dramas w’ere 
unearthed. One of them in its colophon names Asvaghosa 
as its author. He lived at the court of Kanishka in about 
loo A. D., and it appears that his dramas, the earliest 
examples of Sanskrit drama yet known, had already travelled 
lialf across Asia even within his lifetime. An interesting 
fourth century niauuscript recovered from Kucha is a Sanskrit 
medical treatise in seven parts. It contains extracts from 
many ancient Indian authors, including 28 quotations from 
Charaka and six from Susruta, It also gives a charm against 
snake-bite attributed to the Buddha in one of the Jatakas, 

No doubt the richest haul of these early manuscripts fell 
to the French archaeologist Paul Pelliot and the late Sir 
Aurel Stein, They gathered their amazing harvests from a 
secret walled-up library within the cave-monastery of Tun- 
huang, on the border of China. It was found to contain 
20,000 manuscript rolls and loose documents, and 554 votive 
paintings, mostly of the Tang period. Part of the collection 
is now to be seen in the Asia Museum at Delhi. The Tun- 
huang manuscripts — Canonical w’orks, histories, monastic 
and official records — range in date from the fifth to the tenth 
century. They are chiefly in Chinese and Tibetan, but no 
less than 3,000 are in Sanskrit and in Central Asian Brahmi. 

The early Chinese pilgrims wffio journeyed to India by 
the overland route in search of authoritative texts have left 
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vivid descriptions of the great Buddhist monasteries, housing 
thousands of monks, where they were hospitably received all 
along the way. These were the busy hives of industry where 
for many centuries manuscripts of every description were 
copied and recopied and translated from one language into 
another. The names of a number of translators have been 
preserved in the Chinese accounts, such as Dharmaraksha of 
Tun-hiiang, Kumarajiva of Kucha, and many more. Dharnia- 
raksha, who is said to have known as many as 36 languages, 
went to China in 284 and for thirty 3^ears worked on the 
translations of some 200 Sanskrit texts, of wliicli 90 are still 
extant. Kumarajiva, the son of an Indian minister and a 
Kuchan princess, first studied Sanskrit in Kashmir, and then 
sot about making translations into Kuchan. About the end 
of the fourth century he was earned off to China with a 
letreating army. Nothing daunted, he learned Chinese and 
began the translation of Sanskrit texts into that language. 
The most important of tliem was llie Saddharma Pundanka, 
or Lotus of the Tine La\v, wLich became the favourite Maha- 
yanist text oi tlie FiiriluT East. Altogetlicr, over a period of 
about seven centuries, some Ib8 ( hinese monks are know'n to 
have out on the adventurous journey to India to collect 
manuscripts and pay their respe< ts to the holy places of 
Buddhism. Kining the same j>erio(l, ;6 monks travelled to 
China Ironi India and Ceyhai, 30 lioin P<irthia, 16 from 
Khotan, Kucha and other Central Asian kingdoms, tw^'o from 
Java and Cambodia. The nameless travellers must have num- 
bered thousands. One cannot assume, however, that good 
intentions and zeal qualified all the translators for their work. 
There w'as a monk Prajna w’ho arrived in China from North- 
western India in the year 780. He and one Adam, Nestorian 
Bishop of Chang-an (the modern Sian-fu), set about 
translating into Chinese a seven volume Mongolian version of 
a certain Sanskrit Buddhist sutra. When the work' was 
finished and presented to the Emperor for examination, the 
latter found fault with it and declared the translation to be 
rough and obscure. This w’as after all not very surprising, 
in view of the fact that Prajna, as it turned out, knew neither 
Mongolian nor Chinese, Adam, neither a word of Sanskrit nor 
about Buddhism 1 
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The polyglot Buddhist kingdoms of the Centred Asian 
oa'-es, the virile kingdom ot the Khmers, the powerful con- 
temporary Hindu kingdom of the Chains (now Annam), the 
great seventh-century Sumatran Buddhist kingdom of Sri 
Vijaya, and many other eaily centres of Indian culture, ha\’e 
vani'^hed, and onl}^ the archa;ologists now prowl among the 
ruins, seeking for traces of their one-time glory. But in at 
least two great neighbour countries, Nepal and Tibet, the 
Indian traditions are still very much alive. Here the political 
policy of exclusiveness, plus the physical exclusiveness of 
mountain ranges 20,000 ft. high, has no doubt helped to 
preserve intact the ancient types of civilization, or at least to 
save them from too rapid Westernization. It has been difficult 
for scholars to get at their libraries, but enough is known for 
the world to realize that the Durbar Library at Katlimandu 
and the sealed libraries of the great fortress monasteiies of 
Southern Tibet contain innumerable hidden treasures. The 
Indian Buddhist, Kabula Sankricyayaiia, who managed to 
visit Tibet three times within the past ten or {itieeii }eiis, 
has brought back copies and photographic platC'^, or in soiiio 
cases the original manuscripts, oI a great number ol highly 
important Sanskrit works — among them, some by the famous 
brothers Asanga and Vasubandhu, and Dharmakirti the, 
logician. He has also located Tibetan trcinslalions of many 
lost Sanskrit originals, and several of them are now being 
retranslated from Tibetan back into Sanskrit. Tibet is thus 
paying oft a part of her ancient literary debt to India. 

The whole of the Tibetan Buddhist Canon is, of course, 
nothing but a vast collection of translations from Indian 
Sanskrit works. The task of translation began from the time 
when Buddhism was first introduced into Tibet in the seventh 
century by a princess of Nepal and a princess of China, who 
became the two principal queens of the Tibetan emperor 
Srong-bstan-Gampo. All these translations were finally put 
into chronological order and divided into two sections, known 
as the Kanjur and the Tanjur, by Bu-ston in the sixteenth 
century. To give an idea of the immense mass of material 
they cover, it may be mentioned that the Kanjur, supposedly 
representing the actual words spoken by the Buddha, con- 
sists, in its printed form of today, of 108 volumes, containing 
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more than a thousand diflercnt texts. As for the Tanjur, 
perhaps nobody has ever taken the trouble to count the 
r mirnber of commentaries, treatises on grammar, logic, 
nfrrv medicine, poetry, mysticism, and so forth, which 
!"«eTt it. ^5 volun..,. Nopal and Tibc. ulong 
H, Kashmir offered an asylum to distinguished Indian 
"-1 lam and writers at a time when India itself was being 
rvL-run by the fanatical armies of Mahmud of Ghazni and 
Muh^mad Ghori. between the eleventh and thirteenth 
^ Hes The high standards of Indian intellectual achieve- 
ment were kept alive in these countries when Nalanda and 

Vikramasila had already gone up in smoke. 

fether too solemn and serious, it may well seem from a 
, \dninl of view is all this emphasis on religion, philoso- 
T \CllXv. o„d endless poetic teles ol gods ...d 
phy. gra <■ almost without change to 

divimt.es, “ "f another side to the 

aI wa! not much interested .n Hindnisn. 

AA\ 'em At about the time when Indian inlluence was 
id mivlnom exponsion in lotcign lands, Western 
tsh’im'd just been cenverted to the religion ol Islam, .\sfar 
r H wms concerned, the Muslims were attracted primarily 
as India riches Yet the Caliphs at Damas- 

^'^-^"frEaSSid^entertained a wholesome respect for Indian 
cus ai Ob 1 ..ipf. -md the Siddhaiitas and mathematical 

al wmkJofCharakaand Susruta. were translated into 

rfh Arabic and Persian, and so. superimposed on the Greek 
bothAiabica to contribute 

loiindatrons oi A b ■ p„o.,lodge of the 

„„p„r,.nt 0“ „1 „„„*es that it was Indu 

1 in noted ‘f “ 

who ui\enie ,u..rc value system for numerals, m 

‘"miS « the aums, ctek and Roman methods ol 

“,_mva,tions oagerMaken 

stTdii were naturally resmvwl (or the inleUectoal anstocr^y, 
rmen ol genius, bke a-Beruni._^ J-. 
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and merchants, or exchanged round camp-fires on long caravan 
journeys from one country to another, which had a universal 
appeal, and which ultimately found a place for themselves in 
such famous collections as the Avahian Nights or the Kalilah 
wa Dimnah. 

The interesting migrations of the second of these works 
show how easily and naturally good stories will always travel. 
The original source was possibly a long-lost version of the 
Panchataninty a Sanskrit work composed in prose and verse, 
which as it exists today was certainly composed before the 
fifth century, most probably in Kashmir. Many of the 
stories of the Panchaianira were already familiar in the Pali 
Buddhist Jatakas, but in the Sanskrit version they have been 
shorn of any particular Buddhist flavour and are merely 
presented as admirable lessons in statecraft and worldly wis- 
dom — the class of literature called Niti-Sastra, Animals are 
the delightful actors, and the Arabic version of the Panolia- 
f antra takes its title from the names of two jackals who play 
a leading r61e in one of the stories. The Sanskrit book is 
said to have been sent as a present in the sixth century, along 
with the game of chess, to the Persian king Khusrau I. It 
was quickly translated into Persian, and then into Arabic 
and Syriac. The Arabic text was retranslated into Greek in 
the eleventh century, and into Hebrew, Latin and Spanish 
in the thirteenth. The Latin version bore the curious title 
of .Esop the Old — apparently an attribution made on the 
assumption that fathering the work on the half legendary 
Greek author of the sixth century B. C., also supposed to 
have been a writer of animal fables, would add to its prestige. 
Finally, from the Latin, the Indian stories made their way 
into medieval Europe. Many of them were reborn in such 
popular collections as Boccaccio's Decameron and Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, both of the fourteenth century. La Fon- 
taine's Fables of the seventeenth, Grimms' Fairy Tales of the 
eighteenth, Hans Andersen's of the nineteenth — and so, 
eventually, into every nursery of Europe and America ! 

Another literary peregrination from India produced an 
even more astonishing result. In the eighth century, a 
certain Greek Christian, afterwards known as St. John of 
Damascus, happened to be holding a minor official post in 
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Baghdad, at the court of al-Mansur, just at the very moment 
when the Panchaianim was being translated into Arabic, 
Making use of this, and also, it is now perfectly clear, some 
unknown Arabic copy of the Jatakas, he produced a Greek 
religious romance, Barlaam and JosapJiat. It purported to 
tell the story of an Indian prince, Josaphat, converted to 
Christianity by the hermit Barlaam. Josaphat afterwards 
renounced the world and its miseries and became a holy as- 
cetic. His glorious conversion, as described by St. John of 
Damascus, caught and fired the imagination of the whole of 
Christian Europe. The romance had soon been translated into 
Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, German, English, Swedish, 
Dutch, and even Icelandic ! Prince Josaphat also found his 
way into the official Martyrologies of the Catholic Church, 
and in the sixteenth century the Indian Prince was finally 
actually canonized as a holy saint of the Catholic Church! 
It has remained for the modern Orientalists to discover that 
the author drew upon the life of the Buddha, which forms 
the introduction to the Jatakas, for his main inspiration, 
wove in other tales from the Jatakas and Panchatantra, and 
then gave the story a Christian disguise. In other words, 
Josaphat is simply the Bodhisat, and it is Gautama Buddha 
who has been metamorphosed into a Christian saint ! 

Such are just a few of the literary impulses of early 
times, outward bound from India. In those days, the sur- 
rounding countries, compared to India, were very largely 
represented by an intellectual vacuum. Like water naturally 
flowing downhill, the great works of Indian literature, both 
priestl}^ and secular, and the great Indian ideas they embod- 
ied, flowed out in every direction to fill the vacuum. 

A time came, however, when the old fountains of inspira- 
tion began to dry up in India itself. Sanskrit became a 
vested interest of the Brahmins or, at any rate, of the ped- 
ants. The modern Indian languages and literatures were 
already in the making, but had not yet reached maturity, 
and the dead weight of traditional learning acted as an effec- 
tive brake on the emergence of new ideas or the creation of 
fresh types of literary expression. Al-Beruni, the great 
Arabian scholar who visited India in the first years of the 
.oifttrcinf-K rpntiirv and who felt the utmost respect for India's 
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gigantic achievements in the past, put his finger on the cause 
of the intellectual stagnation and aridity, which he noted, at 
least in the Punjab. Hindus, ” he wrote, “believe that there 
is no country like theirs, no nation like theirs, no kings like 
theirs. Their haughtiness is such that if you tell them of 
any science or scholar in Korasan or Persia, they will think 
that you are both an ignoramus and a liar. “ With this atti- 
tude, it is scarcely surprising that progress could no longer 
be maintained, and perhaps had already come to a standstill 
before the political and social upheaval of the Muslim con- 
quest brought to an end the great period of classical Indian 
culture. As a result, Asia henceforth looked elsewhere for her 
inspiration. 

Then the curtain lifted again and, for a brief moment, 
it seemed that the turn of Europe had come to share the best 
of Indian literature. When the hidden and unsuspected 
mystery of Sanskrit literature was first revealed to the West 
in the eighteenth century, the early English Sanskritists, like 
William Jones, Charles Wilkins and H. T, Colebrooke, grew 
ecstatic in their praise. A Dutch Jesuit translated the 
lyrics of Bhartrihari. A Frenchman put into Latin Dara 
Shikoh’s Persian rendering of the Upanishads. A servant of 
the East India Company, taken prisoner in France during 
the Napoleonic wars, taught Sanskrit to some of his fellow 
prisoners, including the German Schlegel. Schopenhauer was 
on fire with the thought that a new Renaissance had dawned, 
or was about to dawn in Europe, on account of the fertiliz- 
ing agency of Indian thought. But the sun did not rise. The 
emphasis and enthusiasm were all too soon relegated to the 
somewhat dusty field of philology, a new science opened up 
by the discovery of Panini's grammar, and of the root rela- 
tion between Sanskrit and the European languages. But in 
the New World, Emerson, who had originally imbibed his 
enthusiasm from his friend Carlyle, continued to send forth 
in stirring words the high spiritual message of the Atman, 
which he had first heard from India and then made his own. 

Today, distance has ceased to have meaning, and with 
or without their wish, countries are being brought ever closer 
together. Many thousands of foreign soldiers have been 
stationed in India during the recent war and are now return- 
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ing to their homes. The conditions of their service have 
scarcel}’ permitted them to learn much about India, but they 
cannot escape carrying away with them varied impressions 
and interests, and some among them will certainly wish to 
learn more about India in the future. Politically, India is 
forcing itself upon the worlds attention, and the reper- 
cussions will inevitably mean an awakened inquiry and desire 
to understand this land and its people. It seems, therefore, 
that a new phase of dynamic literary exchanges is already on 
the horizon. 

Summarized in the briefest possible space, what are the 
problems to be faced ? Classical languages hitherto studied in 
the West, Greek and Latin, are no longer compulsory at most 
universities, and it is not likely that more than a handful of 
Western scholars at any one time will e\ er seriously interest 
themselves in Pali and Sanskrit. On the other hand, there 
is at least a growing desire among intelligent foreigners to 
become acquainted with Indian history and Indian religion 
and philosophy, through the original sources as reinterpreted 
by Indians themselves. There is a modern technique, for 
example, in such a work as Rene Groiisset's In the Footsteps 
of the Buddha — a book which closely follows the original 
Chinese account by Yuan Chwang of his journey across 
Central Asia and through India in the seventh century, but 
which at the same time gives the reader the benefit of the 
author’s modern perspective and knowledge of history, art 
and philosophy. Translations must come from Indians, who 
are after all best fitted to make them. As for the modern 
languages of India, with the change-over to an independent 
India, soon there will be not even a specialized body of 
English I.C.S. officials any longer familiar with the lang- 
uages of the different provinces. Unfortunately, the British on 
the whole are bad linguists, and so they have conveniently 
decided that it is up to the rest of the world to learn English. 
This the world is doing as rapidly as possible, and the proof lies 
in the fact that even in India, at this All-India Writers’ Con- 
ference, we are all speaking in English, English has actually 
established its claim to be considered as the youngest of 
Indian vernaculars ! And what is true for India is equally 
true of countries like China and Japan. We must therefore 
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assume that if Indian literature, classical or modern, is to 
reach a wider public, it must be through the medium ot 
English, and very largely through the labours of Indi.in 
writers or translators. From English, of course, books ran 
be easily enough retranslated into other languages. 

The question arises, how is the liaison to be established 
between Indian authors and Western publishers ? I have one 
or two practical suggestions to make. The competition will 
be very keen and there is no hope for mediocre work, of which 
there is already enougii, and more, in the West ! In the 
United States alone, some 5,000 books are published yearly 
— an average of about 14 a day ! There must be intelligent 
selection, and Indian publishers and societies can help in this 
respect. If Indian publishers would specialize more, their 
lists would become associated wkh definite types of books, 
instead of the heterogeneous mixture of today, and would more 
easily catch the attention of foreign publishers, for foreign 
editions. Fiction, of course, is a profitable and popular field 
of writing, but what is wanted of Indian fiction is a penetrat- 
ing psychological analysis of true Indian types, and a pres- 
entation of important aspects of Indian life, not a mere 
phonograph record of endless trivial conversations. Biography 
and autobiography also deserve vastly more attention than 
they get. If some sort of Indian Academy of Letters would 
put its stamp of approval on the best works of creative 
writing produced in India every year, such works, I am sure, 
would find a very ready public overseas. In other words, 
why should not the P.E.N. itself take a hand in recommend- 
ing books considered worthy of India ? 


Sir S. Radhakrishkan : 

We had an excellent paper from Mrs. Sen on the influ- 
ence of the Indian literatures outside India across the 
centuries. The easy familiarity, the w^ealth of information, 
with which she illustrated her points have impressed us all 
very much. It is only natural that some people w^ould like 
to take part in the discussion, — especially ladies. I find here 
three names, and I hope, so far as this discussion is con- 
cerned, there will be only three and no more. 
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Miss Bharati Sarabhai:* 

Friends : — 

When I saw the subject of this discussion, I felt that it 
gave me an opportunity to share a dream ot mine with you 
It w^ouid seem as if there cannot be much connection between 
my dream and this subject. But I will try to show how 
vitally they are connected. When you think in terms of 
taking Indian literature outside India, to me it seems that 
an interest in the Indian people — not in the great sages or 
the great statesmen alone, but also in the common man, who 
has become a unique individual — will do a lot to make 
Indian literature something real. Now my dream is this. 
What I was thinking was, how wonderful it would be if 
people abroad could get a ver^ clear idea of how Indians 
live in their home, how they mo\e about in their streets, 
how the Indian family gets up in the morning, how the 
Indian woman or the Indian man or the Indian child reacts 
to different situations, all this, not only in an abstract or 
theoretical way, not only in a \ivid imaginative way as 
marvellous word pictures can make our scenes live in distant 
places, but in a very visual way. How could this be done? 
It seems to me that perhaps one of the most powerful means 
of achieving this would be to produce a series of plays abroad. 
When I say a ‘ series of plays, ' I ha\e many types of plays 
in mind. For example, I have the classical play, then I have 
the classical play in modern dress, rather like Hamlet in 
modern dress ; and it will be a very interesting experiment 
because it will show how" far, to what extent, in spite of dif- 
ferences in values, we remain true today to the classical 
Indian spirit, how far, for example, any modern Indian 
woman could successfully present Sakuntala or Parvati or 
Droupadi. Then, again, let us take modern plays which 
portray contemporary home life, simple home life with a 
tempo which is truly Indian. There are Russian plays which 
have a tempo unmistakably Russian ; once you begin to 
appreciate this kind of play, it becomes a part of you, you 
develop such a taste for it that there are times w^hen you feel 
a certain homesickness for some other countries than your 
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own and their unique spirit — as for the Russian, or for the 
Chinese, or for the Irish. The modern plays I have in mind 
will have to be in English~-they may be in some other Euro- 
pean language, of course, but I think English is undoubtedly 
becoming the most important world language. The plays, 
then, will have to be in English. Our English need not 
necessarily be indistinguishable from ' English English ’—it 
should be good English, but it should be true no less to the 
Indian rhythm of mind, the idiomatic Indian ways of thinking. 

Further, I am very keen that the plays should be 
produced abroad by a group of Indian players. I cannot 
imagine any European or other foreigner, however imbued 
with the Indian spirit, being really able to convey to the 
world the authentic Indian spirit. Foreigners have great 
contributions to make in the enterprise of making India 
known abroad. But, whatever their background, when they 
go on the stage, they cannot give us that feeling of the 
Indian spirit showing through every gesture. I do not feel 
that the cinema could give the same living contact as the 
play could give, The cinema is important, of course ; but to 
a group of accomplished intellectuals, seeing on the stage a 
set of Indian men and women will be much more valuable than 
what they could see at the cinema. So it all seems to me 
that one of the most vital ways in which we could make the 
Indian literatures popular outside India, make the Indian 
people a living reality to the people of the outside world, 
is by producing good plays in English and exhibiting them 
outside India. 


Mrs. Hansa Mehta:* 

Mr. President and Friends : — 

After the very learned speech by Mrs. Sen, it is not 
necessary for anyone else to say anything on this question. 
Yesterday we discussed about literature as a unifying force. 
Literature is really the best medium for bringing people 
together, and this can be done only through translations. 
This was apparently recognized in the past, as Mrs. Sen told 
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US. Bui recently thcie has been a tendency to ignore 
Indian literature. Our Sanskrit literature and philosophy 
have been translated into the various languages of other 
countries. But many great Sanskrit classics have not been 
properly intiodiiced to the West, with the result that even 
some of the best Sanskrit poets are not known abroad. I 
remember I had occasion to read a pajw in London before 
the East India Society on Uitara Rama Charita, Bhavabhuti’s 
great masterpiece which excels, according to some, the best 
writings of e\cn Kalidasa. But the West knows only Kali- 
dasa, and Bluivabhuti is not even a name to it. It was an 
eye-opener to some of my audience wlien I told them that 
Bliavabliuti— at any rate, the Bhavabliuti ot U tiara Rama 
Chariia — was a very great writer indeed. 

On another occasion, visiting the Carnegie Library for 
Children in New York, I found that while they had a fine 
collection of books, they had no books on India or from 
India. The librarian told me he had tried to get books on 
India — ot course, the books have to be in English — but he 
could not get any. The average Westerner thus did not 
know anytliing, for instance, about the tales from the Pancha- 
iantra, the tales from the Hitopadesa, or the tales from the 
Kathasariisagara, books written long before the States became 
famous or Andersen’s tales came to be written. Translation 
is the only way to make our literature known abroad. Tagore 
was lucky enough to be translated into English. Some other 
writers were fortunate enough to be translated into good 
English, and Ihcrelore they are known to the outside world. 
I am sure \ve have got some very fine waiters in our various 
Indian languages. I can certainly speak for Gujarati. Take 
a poet like Nanalal. He is a very fine poet, and I wish he 
could be translated into good English, so that the w^orld could 
recognise his genius. Yesterday we were told by Mr. Quid 
that not all translations were useful. But it is only through 
translations that we can make our literature known to the 
world. Good or bad, we must have translations; and I, in 
my own humble way, have tried to translate some of the best 
English writers into Gujarati. 
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Dr. Md. Shahidullah : ^ 

President, Brother and Sister Delegates : — 

I am here as an Indologist to express my lull appreciation 
of the paper read by Mrs. Sen. That paper is a beautiful 
resume of the subject. She has spoken of ancient India. But 
tor modern India I think we have something to do, because 
the M'est is in colossal ignorance of Indian life and literature. 
And, therefore, it behoves the P. E. N. to undertake the 
tianslation of the best books in the different Indian literatuies 
into the various important foreign languages. That is what 
I should urge. 


Dk. Hlkmann Goeiz:- 
Friends : — 

Generally people are so much i)reoccupied with the 
impact of the West on this country that they completely 
overlook that such a cultural contact has also another, and 
in the long run much more important aspect. For historical 
experience shows that whenever an old high civilization has 
been \'anquished by a younger power, it has finally conquered 
its victor in the cultural field, either assimilating the latter 
or giving birth to a new world civilization. Vanquished 
Greece conquered Roman life, subject Syria Christianized 
Europe, from the assimilation of the Turkish conquerors was 
born the golden age of Chinese civilization under the Tang 
dynasty, and the Splendour that was Ind under the Grand 
Moghuls. This phenomenon holds good also for our own 
time. For its reasons are always the same. The burden of 
empire entails an over-organization, finally a mechanization 
of all available forces. Earlier or later this mechanization 
must affect also personal life values and the spiritual back- 
ground even of highly civilized nations, creating a hunger 
for new ideas and ideals to fill this vacuum. 

Western materialism is the modern form of this 

^ speaking extempore. 

^ Dr. Goetz spoke extempore, but he submitted later a paper on 
the subject, amplifying his arguments, and this paper is appropriately 

j._j 1 
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general plienonieiion, and its coinplcnicnt is a growing hunger 
for new cultural inspirations and for ciiUural contacts restor- 
ing the sources of life. Since the inidclle of the last century 
a swelling counter-current has become observable in Western 
life. Interest in Indian literature had begun, almost one and 
a hall centuries ago, with William Jones, Southey and Goethe, 
in Indian philosophy with Schopenhauer and Emerson. To- 
day Western ait has already been completely revolutionized 
under the intlucnce especially of China and Japan, and now 
also the impact of Indian art becomes perceptible. Since 
Henri Bergson and Berdyaev Western philosophy has come 
very near to the ideas of \"edantism. Thus it can be no 
more surprising thai at least some ol the greatest master- 
pieces of Indian thought have already been acknowledged as 
classics on the book-shelf of almost c\ cry representative of 
modern cultiual life. To (|uote only one of many, the late 
German socialist poet Ernst Toller writes as a political 
prisoner: “You asked me wlieiher 1 read tlie Bible? The 
New Testament is to me, with the Buddha, with Lao-tse, with 
the V panisliads, one of the deep springs <;f mankind. Kali- 
dasa’s and Sudraka’s dramas have gone o\ er on the European 
stage with great success, and popular editions of selections 
from the Mahabharata and Ramayana , of Kalidasa, Sudraka, 
Jayadeva, Bhartrihaii, the early Buddhist and someMahayana 
scriptures have been sold out quickly in repeated editions, not 
to speak of the great number of scholarly editions and 
translations which all find their public. Thus the time is 
ripe for an intensified populdrizatioii of Indian literature in 
the modern world. 

For it is likewise true that at present only the intellectual 
elite of Europe and America has been won, and that even to 
the educated majority India still is a strange and mysterious, 
incomprehensible world, such as it was to the ancient 
Greeks and the Arabs of the Thousand and One Nights stories. 
Such a mystery always shrouds far-distant and little known 
countries, but its traditional survival into our age of intensive 
communications and cultural contacts must be regarded as 
one of the chief reasons for the apathy or, more correctly, 
the helplessness of the Western public before the actual prob- 
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India means to tliem mai>icians, mahatmas, snake charm- 
ers and similar “ superstitions, ” or maharajas so far as thev 
still represent the pomp and luxury of ^Mediaeval days. 
From the soul of real India, the problems and sorrows, 
the intimate beauties and dreams of her life, the veil has only 
lately been lifted by the works of Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, Sister Xivedita or ]\[ulk Raj Anand, and this 
revelation of India as a luiman cosmos has been one of the 
reasons of the great response they have found. 

It might seem surprising that classical Indian lit- 
erature which, as mentioned, has long been known outside 
India, has had onl^’ a limited appeal in this respect. The 
reasons are manifold. The feudal knight world of the 
Mahahharata could please only that, at present rather small, 
public which likewise enjoys the Homeric or old Teutonic, 
Norse or Slav epics and ballads. The deep human and 
religious interest of the Ramayana was completely over- 
shadowed by the strangeness ” of a world of demons, 
monkeys and bears. Ka\ ya poetry loses its charm in transla- 
tions, becoming dull or indigestible under heaps of explan- 
atory notes. The later popular poets Mira Bai, Chanclidas, 
Vidyapati, Tukaram, Kabir, etc,, actually liave a strong 
appeal to the Western mind, as they have a surprising 
resemblance to the late Medifeval Christian mystic poets, 
Mechthild of ]\Iagdeburg, Jacobone da Todi, St. John 
of the Cross, who are still much read. But until recently 
these Bhakti singers were hardly known. Thus there remain- 
ed only one group, from the so-iiuman Upanishads and early 
Buddhist scriptures, especially the MaJiaparinibbana Suita, up 
to the earlier Sanskrit classics, i\svaghosha and Kalidasa. 
But the latter led into a fairyland which has enchanted 
Western readers and at the same time puzzled them, seeming 
incompatible with the India known. And the first deflected 
interest into the religious and philosophical field. 

For it needs no repetition how much Indian philosophy 
has fascinated Western thought, though it needs perhaps some 
explanation. It is, of course, difficult to offer a brief inter- 
pretation for such a reaction which must be not less variegat- 
ed than all the many aspects of the present cultural crisis. 
But the principal reason seems to be that Indian philosophy 
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iust Alls the abyss which at present yawns between science 
and religion. For the sacriAcial philosophy of the Brahmanas 
liad reduced the univeise to an impersonal mechanism re- 
sembling that ot iqth century physics, except that its causal 
principle had been magic. In the Upanishads, Buddhism, 
the Gild, and Anally in the \'cdanta, India had found the way 
back to anollier spii itualism. Reintegrated into modern 
thought the A'cdantic vision can heal the present distraction 
ol the world, weld together science and religion, and thus 
restore that mental balance without which our modern dis- 
coveries must become instruments of destruction instead ot a 
l)lessing to mankind. 

India thus has before her the opportunity of a great 
cultural mission in the modern world. But this mission is 
possible only tlirough the living intellectual contact with 
other countries and n.dions. This contact is only po.ssible it 
India ceases to be to tlie outside world a “ mystery country, " 
if otht^r nations learn to understand her .is a part of human- 
iiv with all human hopes and shortconnngs, ideals and snl- 
tcri’ngs. In oidei to be fertile, the Indian cultural heritage 
mnsr'be. known, and in order to be accepted it needs an 
expression, if not a tr.inslalion into terms which c.m be 
-onerally understood. And it needs a make-up which insin- 
n des that background winch a national work of art gener.dly 
presupposes as known, but which to the rest of the W'orld is 
veiled by innumerable “ curious ” dillerences of tradition. It 
is the eternal human appeal which h.is made Kalidasa, 
Valmiki, Shakespeare. Goethe, classics. It can be only 
through’ the elaboration of this human appeal that the soul 
of India, the beauty dream of her classics, tlic vision of her 
seers, caii win a world which, in an age of mechanization, is 
in search of a soul. 


Dr. Bh.vbani Biiatt.vcharya; * 

The problem, at short range, resolves itself into one ot 
popularization of our literatures, ancie nt as well as modern , 

' i pr. Bhaltachiirya’s ‘note’ wa-. submitlctl to the Coniereiue 
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in England and the United States. Later, when India be- 
comes a free nation, equal in status to the other free nation-, 
of the world, the problem will expand and become more 
complicated and yet essentially simpler, for in that very 
process of growth it will break its pre.sent restrictive bonds. 

In this brief note, I shall confine my remarks to the shape ot 
things in England. 

The inward make-np of the English people has hindered 
llteir interest in all foreign literatures. .-Vt a meeting ol the 
Young P. E.X. in London, I once met an English journalist 
who had not heard the name of Rabindranath Tagore. For 
a moment I was staggered by his ignorance. I could hardly 
believe my ears. After all, Tagore was not only the Poet at 
India, but he had a world fame and had made a permanent 
contribution to English literature itself. A man without 
literary interest could be excused it he had not heard ol 
Tagore; but not a writer, who was also a member of an 
international association of writers. My surprise, however, 
waned rptickly, tor 1 recalled from my experience that the 
average literary-minded Englishman was unfamiliar with the 
names of other great contemporary writers— Kniit Ilamstiu, 
Kom.tin Rollaiid, Duhamel, Jules Romains and Tliomis 
.Mann, lor instance— in striking contr.ist to his [ndi.tn cni- 
le.igue w ho has delved deep in w'orld literature. The Eaglish- 
in.in is insular in his literary taste, an isolationist —almost ! 
He would prefer to see his own English life rcflerted even in 
a cracked sheet-glass mirror rather than turn his eyes to a 
clear image of alien life. One wonders if the War has atom- 
bombed that inherent insularity. I am not qualified to 
express a view, one way or the other. 

The psychological trouble is very much worsened by the 
fact that India is regarded even by the intellcclnal classes of 
the British people as a possession, a bright jewel of tlie 
Crown. You would scarcely look for great gifts in one whom 
you had enslaved. Propaganda, direct and indirect, has 
played its part. The heritage of two centuries has created 
an inevitable blind spot in the British eye. Imperialism 
is twice accursed, for it debases tlie victor as much as the 
victim. No wonder that even Englishmen of the highest 
cultural integrity reveal an appalling ignorance and disinterest 
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in Indian life. To the masses of the English people, India is 
a big red blotch on the map, a land full of tigers, and 
turbaned Hindus and red-bearded Muslims perpeluallv claw- 
ing each other. You wo\ild not expect works of art, streams 
ol deep tliouglit and nobly expressed emotion, from such 
a country. 

I suggest iinhesitatiiigly that, if the above remarks hold 
good, the British section of tlie P. E. N. owes a moral obliga- 
tion to Indian literature, which is an expression of Indian 
life. Us members shonici apply tliemselves to the urgency of 
the problem, which is morally as much their concern as ours, 
and tiiey should strive to erect new and saner values to 
redress the balance of the old and decrepit. 

Indian writers would be grateful if the British section of 
the P,E.N. would take a concrete step in this direction by 
appointing a subcommittee who, in close contact with a 
similar body in tliis country, would explore the possibilities 
oi a better appreciation of Indian litei-arv works, a juster 
underst<in(ling. 


ADDRESS ON MORAL VALUES IN LITERATURE” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidii now called upon Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan — the man of wmrds and wisdom, '' as she described 
him — to give his address on Moral \'ahies in Literatui'e. ” 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan : 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

The subject was prescribed for me, and not selected by 
me, and as I reflected on it several lines of thought suggested 
themselves. Literature is a form of art ; as such, its aim is 
artistic satisfaction. What have aesthetic feelings to do with 
moral values ? Are values logical, aesthetic and ethical, are 

*** Profesisor RadUakrishnan spoke extempore, but in the paper 
printed here he has slightly amplified his arguments and has besides 
inserted the necessary foot-notes. 
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the ideals of tiuth, beauty and goodness co-ordinate or aie 
they subordinate aspects of one supreme value, the spiritual ? 
How does the search for beauty aid the life of the spirit ? In 
a short discourse it will not be possible for me to make any 
useful obseivations on these different questions. I shall 
content myself with a few remarks relating to some of the 
points raised in the speeches yesterday. 

Sir Mirza Ismail, in his Inaugural Address, urged that, 
while literary men and women should concern themselves 
with the affairs of the time, they should not become politic- 
ijns. “ They must keep themselves untouched by the spirit- 
ual paralysis of politics. Theirs is a far higher order of 
vision and of service. Tliis raises the question of the 
spiritual side of life and the bearing of politics on it. 

In an ancient Upanisad, the Taittiriya, the cosmic evolu- 
tion is represented by the five stages of matter ( anna ), life 
(prana), perceptual-instinctive consciousness (manas), re- 
flective consciousness ( vijndna ) and spiritual bliss ( cinanda ). 
Human consciousness is at the fourth level of intellectuality ; 
it has to grow into the fifth, of spirit. Looking back on the 
millions of years of the steady climb of life on the path of 
evolution, it seems presumptuous for us to imagine that, 
with man, evolution has come to an end. The evolution, on 
the physical side, is perhaps over. Progress hereafter is in 
our psyche. Animal cunning has become human foresight, 
self-consciousness. It must now turn to comprehension, 
thought must grow into spirituality, vijndna into cinanda. 
The end and purpose of life is the attainment of clear, complete 
and creative consciousness. Even as the great Nature in 
which man is planted goes on, without haste and without 
rest, creating and re-creating, giving us a new day with e\’ery 
morning and a new life with every breath, man should go on 
creating and re-creating. The creative side of life is the 
spiritual. 

The growth of the intellectual into the illumined con- 
sciousness takes place in the solitude of the human soul. To 
adapt a phrase of a great contemporary philosopher, Pro- 
fessor A. N. Whitehead, literature, like all art, is what a man 
does with his solitariness. There is a solitary side to human 
life, where we cherish thoughts unspoken, dreams unshare8 
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and ioti< ences unl)ioken. It is tlic inmost side of mail with 
his liopes and feais, loies and liates, ardours and ecstasies 
despaiis and disaj^pointments, boundless horizons and inde- 
s(iil)cd)lc exaltations. It is the inside of our being, our soul 
oiu line ])eisonality. That pait ut oiii being wliieli is engag- 
ed in buying and soiling, in managing estates and governing 
Mates, in expiessing indignation and a ppi oval of movements 
and enteiiiiises, is the outei, the social side ol our liie. What 
IS distiiKti\ c ot mail is the solitary side, wliich is peculiar, 
stiange, uiitoinmon, what one dues not sliaie with otheis. 
Wlien indnin thinkeis call upon the individual to possess his 
soul, to be an afnituhln, nut to get lost in the coileetKe cur- 
lenls, not to be meiged in the uow'd ul those wdio have 
emptied tlieii souls, dhnahano jandh, they aie asking him to 
jaestne the dignity of his soul in the midst ut the indignity 
ol lite. 

Polities, as uudorstood at the mouieul, injures this soul 
snle oi liie. 'Phe increasing niecbanisatioa which exalts force, 
money, numheis *ind the military spiiit, sujipiesses the in- 
delinable longings ot the human soul. The individual is sunk 
and swallowed up in the collective whole to which he adheics 
witli bliiul loyalty. Great stieams ui collective passion dom- 
inate and engulf him and even the best oi us find oursch^es 
helpless in the face of collective insanity. Wo live in an age 
(d the methamsed man, of mavss beliefs and unbeliefs. 

This paralysis of the human spirit reached its perfection 
in the tiibilitarian systems. Hitler had piuphesied a few 
veais back and bis inophecy was fullillcd in the nightmare 
vvoild he set up : I shall eradicate the thousands of years 

of human domestication. I want to see again in the eyes of 
youth the gleam of the beasts of prey, A youth will grow up 
before which the world will shiiiik. ” Hitler was helped by 
many literary men who used their talents to poison life and 
sterilise humanity. Hitler is defeated and probably dead, 
but has the world abandoned his way of life, which overlooks 
the soul and regiments tlie intellect ? 

Those who are unable to endure the nudity of spirit, the 
nothingness which seems to kill them, try to get away from 
their solitariness by taking up social pursuits. Detective 
1 TvioAfi'ncTQ and noisv 
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(leraonstratioiis. nio\ies and circuses, attract tlieir attenfiun. 
Tliey luvc neither the leisure nor the inclination to state at 
the tender green of the spring or the beauty of the summer 
^ky. By throwing themselves into the world’s woik, they 
hide trom themselves their inward melancholy, the darkness 
ol spirit, but they cannot be happy until ordei is brought 
into the chaos of their souls. 

Art and literature of the highest type cannot tlouiish in 
a woild where men are increasingly becoming mechanics and 
society a racket. The works of our famous literary men aie 
hard and objective, forceful and penetrating. By submitting 
to scientific modes of thinking, they help to improve oui 
knowledge and sharpen our sensibility. But they fail to 
provide us with an affirmation of the meaning of life, an 
enchantment of invisible mystery which is the sanction of 
value. They suffer from a secret sterility as the seeds of 
creative life are not deposited in them. 

Eveu our greatest masters like Bernard Shaw and H G. Wells 
do not touch the heights of genius They have not given us one 
epic -which brings out the lull meaning oL life, which leaves us 
throbbing with wild hopes and dazzled by new vistas, not a single 
drama of a profoundly moving nature which devastates us by its 
grandeur, burns into us unforgettable visions of men at grips with 
fate, which shakes, exhausts, cleanses us. It is because they deal 
\\ ith the tumult ot the soul, not with its depth. They are predom- 
inantly intellectual, not spiritual. * 

There is a fundamental difference between science and 
art. The creative artist deals with the solitary side of human 
life, where each individual works out his unique vision. In 
regard to scientific inventions, we feel that they could be 
replaced. That America devised the atom bomb is an ac- 
cident. Britain, Russia, Germany or even Japan, could have 
done it. If Columbus had not lived, America would still 
have been discovered. If Vasco de Gama had not rounded 
the Cape and opened a sea route to India, some one else 
would have done it. If Kalidasa had not lived, there would 
have been no Abhijmnasakuntalii. Without Shakespeare, 
there would have been no Hamlet. These geniuses took u]) 
themes from earlier literatures and impregnated them with 

^ An Ueahst View of Life. 19^2 : By the Speaker. Ch. V, page 161, 
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tlidi own intensity. Masterpieces ut literature and miucles 
ul art aie ineplaceahle in an absolute sense, for they are the 
pioducts of a unique union oi the universe with tlie personal- 
ities oi their authors The union lias existed only once and 
yet lias universal anlhoiitx . Theie aie institutes tor scientific 
lesoaich but we caniud ha\e institutes lot tiaining poets and 
piopliets. Foi science is a < o-ojmu atn e cnieiprise, the wuik 
ot inanv mind-, while ait is t!n‘ woik oi solitaiy genius. 

II 

I itoiatuie as ,i tinin oi ait along with philosophy and 
uligioii has tlie supiemt finutiou oi awakening the spirit. 
Its essimtia! <iiin is not '-o min h to <‘ntcitain oi instruct as 
U) kindle the sjaut in us. (iieal littu.iturc appeals not to 
teason but to ^pintu<il jiciLcption It is not an argument 
])\\\ spell, an iiuantatioii. It is not the < liticisui of life but 
tlie tiansfoinnng of it. By gluldemng the heart, by healing 
tlie tuision oi tlie soul, literatuie stiengtlieiis, ennobles and 
1 nlarges the hie of the spiiit. It makes us sec with the eye 
td spirit <uid (ills us with awaieness and compassion. Its 
function is sac lanuuitiil Indian thuikcus claim that a poem 
IS meant to lead us to tlie silent ecstasy of spiritual recogni- 
tion or ihuuida. This delight is akin to the delight of realis- 
ing the Supreme Spirit. It is h ahnuaunidasahodafa. The 
apprehension of Brahman, the Supreme Spirit, does not wait 
upon the evidence of the senses or the power of reasoning 
We perceive the truth in a moment of vision, when the self 
and the not-self, the subject apprehending and the object 
apprehended, are merged in a creative unity. God exists in 
reality but is not a fact and th<‘ individual apprehends the 
real in an act of transcendent perception, alaiikikaprafyaha, 
when he stands remote, outside time, lost to the empirical 
happenings. The reader or the listener has his mind stretch- 
ed beyond the confines of liis logical understanding and 
exceeds his little being not by the practice of asceticism but 
by the delight lie experiences in the contemplation of the 
vision conjured up by the artist. 

If literature is the treatment of experience through the 
medium of words, the quality of the literature depends on 

‘ * TKa viA + nr'ilicf q who llVe OH 
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the plane oi observation, who strip the flesh of its clothing 
and expose it in the raw, stimulate the senses and excite the 
emotions. The rationalists explain to us through endless 
arguments the laws of the world and “instruct onr igno- 
rance, ” to use the words ot Blake. The Greek Empedocles, the 
Roman Lucretius and many of our Indian thinkers describe 
metaph5"sical ideas in the form of verse. They deal with 
specialised problems, like nationalisation of mines, divorce 
reform or Marxist society. They communicate to us views, 
not visions, in tones shrill and exciting but they do not 
possess the faculty divine. They touch the vital or the in- 
tellectual elements in our nature as their own experience, 
which they interpret through the medium of words on the 
plane of either observation or ratiocination. They both live 
in a world of fragments. When we write from the vital or 
the intellectual level, our work wall not have the power and 
the sovereign expression of our inmost self. We have thus 
different types of literature, a literature of sensations, a 
literature of ideas and a literature of spirit, of power, reflect- 
ing the different contents of our experience. The literature 
of power is written for the body, the mind and the soul. In 
it the distinction between the Dionysian, which stresses 
unbridled emotionalism, and the Apollonian, which stands tor 
pure Intellectualism, is transcended. Its aim is the integration 
of self, its reconciliation with the wwld, natural and social. 

Ill 

No literature can achieve its true aim of expanding our 
consciousness, of increasing our awareness, if the author has 
not himself risen to the plane of spirit. If he has not the 
creative fire, he cannot kindle the fire in others. He must 
not only observe and argue but also see. The gift of right 
vision comes to those who have effected a profound change 
in their inner being, into wdiose nature has entered a spirit, 
calm, equal and ineffable. Human consciousness cannot act 
in its purity until it is released from the domination oi 
desires and the separative ego. The artist must surrender 
his will, suddue his emotions, draw in all his thoughts and 
concentrate on the Essential Reality. Only then can he 
achieve maturity of mind and ripeness of wisdom. He who 
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i*- not a seor canuot produce great literature, nannih kumte 
kJi[VLVn. The intense ronceniralion of the mind is essential 
not only for saintliness but for artistic creation. The impulse 
lor great liter<iturc come^ from a higher consciousness. The 
possession of oiu miml In a vaster spiiii is the phenomenon 
ol inspiration, ft is intensity ot living, concentration on the 
obj(‘ct, which makes i<leas take wings and embody themselves 
in rhythms oi colours. It a poet is lacking in intensity of vi- 
sion, in inward grace, in chastity ot spirit, he fails as a poet. 
I'reation implies .sjittering lor the cn^ator. We who come 
alter rea]> the joy which he won tor us by liis suffering. 
Tiipaa is not the passive suflering, however tragic it may be, 
the sutl<uing of po\eily, ot disease and of degradation, of the 
injustice ot tale, but the active suftering born of love, the 
burning passion to imIsc tlu‘ lot ot sorrowing humanity. The 
gieatest iitcrarv artists are dedu'aled spirits, priests of the 
vocation, wlio M‘e themselves ciunplcte within themselves. 
b>v submitting tlieir wlioh* being to a ]>urpose beyond itself, 
they attain integiity, 

Man lises to godhead through Utpas. Before creation 
sets in, there is Uipas or <iusterity, Tlie world is built by the 
hands of numberle.ss masters of ('ompa.ssion, raised by their 
sufferings and <'emented by their blood, sanlo hhumim iapasd 
dhdrayanti, It is tliose tapasvins tliat protect us from the 
greater misery and the deeper sorrow. Valmiki, our first 
great poet, is <i tdpasviu, a .seer, and he from whom he derives 
illumination is the prince of seers. 

There is a feeling that the seeis tind their ideal in the 
still eternities and are too little at home in the moving pano- 
rama. Sankara observes that the individual has the realisa- 
tion of the Absolute first and then the profound sense of the 
spiritual presence brooding over the entire universe, ddan 
hrahndsmlii anubluwa udiie, khalu idam bmhma pakdt. The 

* iapa$ ’ivadhyaya niraiam iapa^vi mgindani cavam I 
'Saraclam pai ipapytucha Valmikir mitnipuiigavam 11 

( Valmiki, the lapasvin, put a comprohensive question to 
■Sarada, Nvho i’*. devoted to austerity and study, who is the foremost 
among the knowers oi speech and a prince among silent sages. ) 
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q„oreme Reality does not disdain to descend into the vvorUl 
" f ^ ro and time It is present in the clod and the worm, 
t Sn. » S “d Jbeautifu, Sow. While .he ah- 
;^^ract itaphysicians speak to «s of the Reahty heluud and 
, wnnd the iluK of the world, the poets speak to n.s of he 
" nv into which the radiance of the Supreme has spht, 
?ime and existence are not a veil screening eternity trom our 
evTs iut a sacrament revealing it. The world is not a pomt- 
triviality but the site for the building of the kingdom oi 
God The poets do not lose themselves m the static dream 
of the Infinite but are attracted by the seething arena of life, 
xlr is it to be thought that the seers are insensitive to 
suffering, to the heart and its holy affections. They arc 
warm-hearted and compassionate and cannot see suftering oii 
eirth without themselves suffering. The pain suffered by 
he articulate de-sh of the bird and the disconsolate crie. 
ol his mate pierced the poet's heart with such sorrow that he 
En St into song.* These simple, sincere, sensitive souls, 
whom no wrong finds indifferent, illustrate the solidarity of 
life the fellowship of pain. Valmiki’s sorrow sets him on 
the’ creative track and the RamUyana is the result. Solitude 
and sensitivity to the world's sorrow are two aspects of the 
Siimo spirit 6X6rcis6* 

It is not therefore a choice between spiritual seclusion 
and earthly life. We must seek freedom from the wodd not 
by ignoring its claims but by harmonising them vvith the 
soirU of the Eternal. Literature is not' escapism. It is not 
Sng away from the life of manifestation. Its unction is 
Scarry the message of the transcendent world to the 
emniricll through visions, rhythms and symbols. In Donne s 

^ tliem to us. Valmiki is interested not only in 
.*”^10.8 beyond space and time but also In the plenitude 
„ufs maniiestation in space and time. He is concerned 
1 r the supreme truth, the supreme good and the supreme 
not as metaphysical abstractions but as concretely 
lied He wishes to turn the word 

i^^flesh, make the ideal real to s ense. His dream of human 

, g^kartasya prawtlo me sloko bhavati mnyatha. 
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perfection is realised in Rama4 He asks Narada to tell him 
of that person who has all the noble qualities, who has 
prowess, who knows what is right, who possesses gratitude 
who is truthful in speech, firm in vows, who is endowed with 
good conduct, who cherishes the well-being of all creatures 
who has wisdom, skill, attractive form, who is free frorn 
jealousy, whose wrath in battle may be said to fill the very 
gods with terror.^ \Tvlmiki in the Rdmaynna . presents us 
with characters who are examples of what men ought to be 
symbols of human nobility, types of human destiny whose 
very mistakes are to be noted and remembered.® 

By linking the two, the transcendent and the empirical, 
the universal and the individual, the literary artist is able to 
give unity to human personality. He takes np the ordinary 
themes and incidents of life and, in treating them, gives us 
glimpses into a better and nobler world than the one we see 
and pass our days in. Even when he treats of the blackest 
crime or the bloodiest battle, he relates them to the striving 
of the human soul, fie accepts tlie changes of the world 
wrought by science and technology, u.ses them as new sources 
of inspiration to reveal new forms of l>eauty. Tn so far as 
mechanical improvement.s liberate the mind of man, they are 
welcomed by the artist. To him every oliject is unique. He 
is not lost in the world of appearances, lie penetrates the 
appearances and grasps the es.sential reality of the object. 
So long as we rest on the plane of observation, our vision may 

i Ramo vl^yahavan dharmah sadhuh satytiparakramah, 

' konvasniin saynpyataw lake gimavan kasca viryavafi \ 
dhannaiua^ca ki'tajnas ca satyavakyo dhrdhavyafufi W 
ca ko yukiah sarvabhutesit ko hitak 1 
vUlvan kah kah saninrthas ra kascai kapnyudarsanah 11 
atniavan ko jUnkrodho dyittiimn ko anamyakah i 
kn?>ya bibhyad deraa ca jatarosasya sa-?oyngr il 

Cf. with this Aristotle's list of the 14 qualitios of a perfect man : 
wisdom, justice, manliness, truth, a love of liberty, n sense of honour, 
magnanimity, resourcefulness, energy, intelligence, morality, magnif- 
icence, the capacity to arouse and keep affection and an integrated 
mind. . 

It illustrates Dryden’s account of a h.eroic poem,, The design 
of it is to form the mind to heroic virtue by example : ’tis conveyed in 
verRe that it mav.deiififht while it iiistriirtR. ■ - 
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be a recilistic one, but it does not get at the essential reality 
behind and within appearances.^ We must look through and 
not with our eyes, to use the words of Blake. Meister 
Eckhart says: “If you seek the kernel, then you must 
break the shell, x^nd likewise, if you would know the reality 
of Nature; you must destroy the appearance, and the farther 
you go beyond the appearance, the nearer you will be to the 
essence.'" When Hamlet, says “I have that within which 
passeth show,” he speaks to us of the truth in him, of his 
essential being, that, just because it cannot be shown, requires 
imaginative sympathy for its understanding. Only by the 
exercise of intuition can we enter into the heart and mind of 
another. We can know another being not by noting the 
qualities observable by the senses, not by inferring the 
character according, to the laws of logic, but by taking over 
the object into our own self. Intuitive knowledge, goes 
beyond what perception and inference relate. ^ The subject 
abandons himself to the object, places himself inside it, lives 
its life, no more his own, "I live, yet not I,” for the object 
lives in him, He does not so much think about the object as 
enter into its life. He breaks down the barrier between him- 
self and the object by an effort of sympathetic imagination. 

To grasp the essential reality of objects, absolute con- 
centration, purity of vision is . essential. Distraction must 
cease. The ardours of the mind and the passions of the heart 
must be uplifted in simplicity and we must be made one with 
the object. When the imagination is aglow, certain scenes 
burn to be written. ; There is an inevitability of thought and 
expression. We do not so much give to our vision a clothing 
in words but the vision burns and shines in words that flame 
with life. The verbal expression is more an incarnation than 
a clothing of the sensitive . vision. The intensity of expe- 
rience, the visionary power shines through words which would 
otherwise be commonplace. All great literature is the expres- 
sion of inner vision, of illumined thought. It comes without 
volition or conscious. , knowledge. The more unconscious a 

- 1 Facts, ” said Tristram Shandy, “ may be learned by rote, but 

truth’ not." - ... : . 

, v ^ Of , Voga- Sutvd 1,-48 ’sfutyanumanaprajnahhyam anyavisaya 
vis.e$arthatvat. 
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1 Ration, tin’ 'miic powciful is it. Ihc greatest niakers of 
l.t.nrtuso are tliose wliosc vision lias been the widest and 
.tsc teduig the most intense. 

\' 

r itMtivc lituatme does not aim at gnmg us thrills or 
in or i«lin.c "S' "i*'" whi Ji have such aims 

1 nmol h.ue lasting inllueiiec. The aitist does not write to 
h'olp othcis 01 mtluence them. He vviites to lelieve himselt 
,1 ^^lnt is piossing in him His wo.k has an inevitability 
bout U an organic necessity. Such literature is not written 
^Uh .inv moial purpose, but it will have a nioial cHect. It 
,s iKW et' .uitiquated. I'dhical treatises oi didactic poems may 
I'.ol make ns anv the better. But woiks ot ait winch arc 
;omposcd without any moral objective may inspire us with a 
,U.oper undeislaiiding and peace. Hamlet or Othello is not a 
pi ,v w ith a moral but either of them may give us a clue to 
he meaiiin- of life. In the great domestic tragedies Shake- 
Sicaic enhsts oui sympathy tor the victims by holding up the 
„ iu-oi to hie. The anguish and distraction of Hamlet are 
ot unexpected, t hiudius and Gertrude live adultcrously, 
rder Hamlefs father, ascend the throne and deprive him 
.ll his succession. Hamlet is deeply wounded by his mother s 
■Miilt The whole relationship ot man to woman is COTrupted 
m his mind bv his mother’s perfidy. He turns to Ophelia 
condomiis her as a predestined adulteress though there is 
nothing to warrant it. All womanhood has become aWioirent 
to hull because it is associated witli his mother. He asks 
pheha to get to .> nunnery, diivesher mad and brmgs about 
Sr ttth The resentment which the thought of his mother 
oSok^ su-ikes him like a sword. '’We will have no more 

mariiagcSi^t ^ prologue or the posy of a ring ? 

Ophelia; ” ’Tis brief, my lord.” 

Hamlet; ” As woman’s love." .... 

His instinctive life is broken. His will-power is at its 
He is unable to reason logically and T 

thfougli his brain. He wishes to escape from the cu«ed 
spite’ ot revenge and love. He looks at life and at d^th 
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Macbeth goes through a bath of blood and ends with a 
commentary on life that it is an idle tale full of sound and 
fury without any meaning. Othello kills his wife, kills him- 
self and makes a complete hash of it all because a jealous 
villain worms himself into his confidence and plays on his 
weakness. Consider the condition in which these men are, 
tied into knots, seized by certain impulses which bind their 
movements, paralyse their powers oi resistance and thought. 
They desire to struggle with the darkness that has lailen on 
their souls but the very stars in their courses seem to be 
fighting against them. They seem to be driven to their 
destruction. We find these terrible and yet acknowledge 
them to be sublime. ]\Iacbetb, Hamlet and Othello impress 
us not by their dilteience from us but by their likeness to us. 
Thiougli these great tragedies Shakespeare impresses on us 
the unity of the human soul and its emotions behind the 
diversity of our ideas and customs. We are one in our 
emotional life, whether we have a white face like Hamlet or 
a black one like Othello. Great literature is the bond that 
connects man with man. In the pure atmosphere of creative 
imagination, man-made frontiers lose their meaning and the 
wounds of the heart are cleansed. The world is neither to 
be enjoyed nor endured but understood and re-created. 

The primary purpose of literature is not to beguile hours 
of leisure or stimulate a refined enjoyment : its calling is more 
serious and its object is to inspire and elevate man. Litera- 
ture may not effect individual conversions or start social 
revolutions, but it changes the condition of our conscious 
being, it alters the configuration of our mind. The rhythmic 
power of words breaks down resistance, suspends criticism 
and makes the mind receptive to the artistes vision of truth. 
There enters into our nature something tranquil and elevating, 
a revelation of truth which lifts the mental into the spiritual. 

A thing of beauty refines and purifieb us even without our 
knowing it. The insight of the seers is truth-filled. The 
makers of great literature are the truth bearers, ilamhliura 

* Cj. Keats : We hate poetry that has a palpable design upon 

us. Poetry should be great and unobtrusive, a thing winch enters into 
one’s soul, ” Poems of John Keats, edited by £. de Selincourt ( 1926 ). 

p. XXX. 


^ \\ hen the truth is conveyed to others, dharma 

or virtue grows. Truth ‘rains' virtue.- Wliatevcr tends to 
y mankind is truth ; whatever tends to disunite it is false- 
100 . The true is Iheiefoie tlic good and the beautiful, while 
le false is the evil and the ugly. Truth reveals to us that 
lumanity is one, manifold and external. However exalted 
lought may be, its ultimate issue is in action. The attain- 
ment of truth consists in the growth of consciousness and is 
0 supreme service of humanity. By serving truth, we 
create joy and beauty and through such creation we build a 
new humanity. Truth, though an individual achievement, 
las social effects. Truth and virtue, saiya and dharma, go 
together. If ^ve are engaged in the work of redemption of 
the world, it does not follow that we should reject the soli- 
tary side of life and crucify the soul. Hven Karl Marx found 
it necessary to renew his spirit by the study, at least once a 
year, of the works of .Eschylus and Shakespeare. 

Moral virtues have differed in difterent ages but their 
essential spirit is humanity, compassion. God is great 
because of Ids infinite lo\c and compassion. Literature 
induces the spirit of humanity and compassion. ^ 

Yl 

Bven a student of philosophy, who is expected to be de- 
tached and dispassionate, cannot ignore altogether the events 
of the time, ^^’e have lived these years in close intimacy 
with the forces of G\ii^ ^vitli the forms of man-made death. 
Yv e have had to contemplate acts that belong not to civilisa- 
tion but to sa\agery, when law or justice or compassion had 
nut begun to lift its voice against physical might. Equipped 
with all the powers of modern technique, we have descended 
111 this \\ ar to le\els never yet touched by man. We have 
become s o inured to horror and violence that we accept them 

^ yoga Siifya, i, ^s. 

dkavniam mchaii dharinameghah . 

L»havabhuti, in his Uttar aramacavita, sajs: 

oko vasah kantna eva nimittubliGdad bhinnah p) thaKpithag 

ivaiiVayate un\ntan 1 

civaria hudhuiatarangauiayaJi vikaian amhho yaiha ^alilaoi 

$va hi tat saniuotam II 



without repulsion, sometimes even almost without recogni- 
tion. When the leaders of civilised nations use the atom 
bomb to blot out large cities while expressing the pious hope 
that it will '' conduce to peace among nations, or “ become 
a perennial fountain ot life, ” one wonders whether it is true 
that mankind has a natural predilection lor evil or whether 
the species of the good man has really perished trom the 
earth. The matter lor concern is not the cruelty and the 
barbaiity, incredible as they have been, but the ease and 
eagerness with wdiich laigc numbers of kindly and educated 
people embrace insane absurdities. The blood ot the millions 
is liardly dry on the ground and W’e already hear the cries ot 
the anguished peoples of Java, of Indo-China, ot Palestine, 
not to speak of the suftcring of subject peoples all over the 
w’orld. If human nature can sink so low that we give the 
authority to the beast in us, if our lughlj’ developed science 
and morality are to be used for the development of the 
highest immorality, wdiat is our future ? As we see things, 
and reflect on them, w’c ask whether the life of reason, the 
control of feeling and action by the insights of reflective 
thought, whether it is all an idle dream, a vain hope or a 
practical possibility. The precious values ot life w’hich litera- 
ture honours and fosters, peace and joy, friendship and love, 
individual perfection and spiritual development, seem to he 
the most fragile. 

The present state of the world is the result of deliberate 
indoctrination. We offer to w^eary and impressionable men, 
men wdiose minds are divided by doubts, w’hose natures are 
disintegrated, opportunity to collaborate in a false and arti- 
ficial unity. Patriotism is not an instinctive attitude but a 
cultivated emotion. It is imposed on each generation by 
education and environment. Even as w^e speak the language 
and profess the religion of our parents, we develop a love for 
our country. Jubilees, coronations, flag salutations and na- 
tional anthems are employed to promote fanatical love of 
country and subservience to authority. We listen to the 
magic of w^ords ; we lose the habit ot thinking for ourselves ; 
we accept words like loyalty and patriotism as something 
holy and compulsive. We do not pause to ask, what is the 
proper object of loyalty ? What is the true path of patriotism ? 
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To gain the ends of patriotic chauvinism, we beat up filth 
and sentiment, boost up the fallen side of human nature, 
turn all human relations, family, sex, age, religion, upside 
down and darken the mind of the people. Literature in 
many cases has been the instrument of the passions and 
interests of the ruling classes. Many of us seem to share 
their narrow prejudices, to be afraid of the social changes 
which would undermine their position, and so fling ourselves 
into the arms of reaction. Religious fanaticisms of past ages 
are replaced by national and class fends which are on an 
equally irrational plane of existence. We literary men, with 
few exceptions, miss the eternal aim and run after gods which 
are too low and too near. 

The lessons of the second World War seem to be lost on 
the politicians wdio are trying to perpetuate their old policies 
of greed and hatred, which will again make a menace to the 
world. If this process goes on uninterrupted, this wwld will 
cease to be the home of the human species but become its 
grave. 

I have been told that I am rather hard on the share of 
the intellectuals and writers in the desolation of the innocent. 
I wish most cordially that I were wrong. I am not unaware 
of the honoured names in the literatures of the world who are 
working in their silent way for the fostering of a world commu- 
nity. I may have overstressed the dark side of the picture 
but my motive is clear, I hope. The detonation of the atom 
bomb has made the meaning of history, the issue of life and 
death for all mankind, final and inescapable. There is no 
answer to it except in the regeneration of mankind. Brother- 
hood must cease to be a dream and become a reality. It is 
the most urgent political need, the only condition of security. 
Our brittle generation requires to be taught that civilisation 
is a vulnerable thing and that to defend it great vigilance and 
devotion are needed. Our stupidity is not incurable ; our 
ignorance is not invincible. It is our duty to elevate the 
individual, to raise the downtrodden, to teach man to govern 
himself and impose a mental unity on his instinctive per- 
ceptions, to tell the nations that all are equal. War, which 
means ruined homes and dead cities, will continue so long as 
we submit to the slavery of patriotism, which is only a kind 



of sectionalism. True art, if it is taken seriously, can pla} a 
great part in the reintegration of this broken world. But is 
it not true that many of us used our gifts for teaching the 
young the glory of war, the mission of supermen, the virtue 
of the immolation of the individual for the State, the destiny 
of our nation to rule the world ? Have we not given to our 
countries a soul which can be honoured, insulted, disgraced, 
saved or lost ? 

But War’s a game, which, weie their subjects wise, 

Kings would not pla\ at. Nations would do 
T’ extort their tiuncheons from the punv hands 
Of heroes, whose infirm and baby minds 
Are giatified with mischief, and who spoil 

Because men suftcr it, their toy the world. ( Cow per ) 

Kings, priests and statesmen, blast the human flowei 

Even m its lender bud , their influence darts 

Like subtle poison through the bloodless \eins 

01 desolate The child 

Eie he can li^p lus mother s sacred name, 

SwelU with the unnatural pride ol ciime, and hits 
His bab\ swoid even m a hero's mood 
Thi^ inlant arm becomes the bloodiest scourge 
OL de\astated earth , while specious names 
Leaint in soft childhood’s unsuspecting hour 
Sei\e as sophisms wnth whuh manhood dims 
Bright reason s lay ,ind sanctifies the sword 
Upiaised to shed a brothel’s innocent blood. 

T.et priesl-led slaves cease to proclaim that man 

Inherits \ ice and misery, when Force 

And falsehood hang even o*cr the cradled halie, 

Stifling with rudest grasp all natural good. ( Shelley ) 

Have we not ourselves contributed to the intellectual 
indiscipline and moral anarchy which have led to the world’s 
debasement and desolation ? Look at the amount of patriotic, 
as distinguished from universal, literature we have produced 
in these inter-war years. Have we not taught the wrong way 
and accustomed the people of the world to call Alexanders 
and Napoleons, Fredericks and Catherines, the great of the 
world? Have not some of the contemporary writers sung 
the praises of Italy's ‘ civilising mission ' in Abyssinia ? 
From our past teaching will not our descendants be justified 
if they look upon Hitler and Mussolini as belonging to the 
species of great men ? The empire builders from Sargon to 
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Hitler have been ruthless men filled with egotism, callous to 
the fate of others, tracking their cruel way through the blood 
of the people to their senseless ends. So long as we treat 
these pests of humanity as persons of distinction, are we not 
misguiding the innocent people of the world, producing a 
mc)ral fog, a spiritual twilight? Men who thrust people into 
poverty and fear, who biiihl empires on the slavery and 
subjection of large masses of men, it does not matter whether 
they are Russian or German, British or Japanese, French or 
Italian, they are not the benefactors ot luimanity. By our 
wrong teaciiing we have helped to maintain a combative 
temper and subordinate the pacific teachings of a Buddha or 
a Jesus. We must teach people to l^e less stupid and more 
intelligent and to put first things first. We must re-educate 
the world, in Burke’s words: " to rear to the most perfect 
vigour and maturity every sort of generous and honest feel- 
ing that belongs to our nature ; and to bring the dispositions 
that are lovely in private life into the service and conduct ot 
the commonwealth, so as to be patriots and not to forget we 
are gentlemen.’' We must do our utmost to transform the 
minds and morals of men, to make Imman beings rebel 
against the folly of this mad world, to make them realise 
that there is no return for the lives that are sacrificed, that 
there is nothing to redeem the grief of those wdio suffered the 
loss of their dearest ones. Their sorrow is absolute. If we 
do not emphasise the universal values of spirit, if we do not 
resist the encroachnients of provincialism, wdiether of caste 
or class, race or religion, nation or empire, we are disloyal 
to our mission. Let us, through the weapons of reason and 
emotion, figlit the vile enemies of mankind, battle for the 
dignity of man, for the great emancipation of humanity. Let 
us proclaim that human life is holy, that force is no remedy 
for justice, that peace, freedom and happiness are indivisible. 

The War has shown that no people are self-sufficient 
even in material things, much less are they in the things of 
mind and spirit. We are all illumined by the same heavenly 
bodies as have shone upon other lives and other peoples; w^e 
are all threatened with the same pitfalls, troubled by the 
same passions and urges, ennobled by the same hopes and 
aspirations. Literary men and women can build up a fellow- 
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ship, devout in its admiration for what has been achieved in 
the past, yet believing in the richness of the future which 
lies before us all, a fellowship which transcends the barriers 
of race and nationality and yet honours the intellectual, 
artistic and spiritual traditions of a variety of peoples. 

Literary artists should not accept external standards. 
They must serve only one master, truth, which casts out ail 
fear. But writers are human beings and as sucli belong to 
particular communities and in a sense are bound by their 
standards. Even the highest reaches of individual insight 
are rooted in social experience and find their ultimate mean- 
ing in relation to the community. Though a great artist 
may reach a height of uniqueness which seems to transcend 
his social history, he cannot escape altogether from the 
influence of his social environment. He uses the tools and 
forms, the styles and insights of his time and place. The 
higher is his emotional insight, the higher is its universal 
validity. The great artists, though born in time, illumine the 
life of a timeless world. The greatest of them belong to the 
whole world, ^"yasa and Valmiki, Homer and Virgil, Dante 
and Shakespeare use a universal perspective which makes all 
ages and all countries their debtors. Their purpose is not 
the expression of the life of their times but the desire and 
dream of that life. If a conflict of loyalties arises between 
the artist as a universal man and the artist as the citizen of 
a State or the member of a group, he must be prepared to 
suffer, as Socrates did, that the philosopher, the artist, the 
truth-seeker in him may not be \iolatcd. Our conception 
of the right may be wrong. \\"e cannot claim to be 
infallible but we must act in accordance with the light 
in us. To do otherwise, to accept as guide an alien ideal 
with wliicli one’s conscience is not in harmony, would be 
to contradict oneself.* Honesty of purpose and fidelity of 
statement arc essential for true literature. Whatever we 

* C/. Marcus Aurelius: “ Whatc\cr any man does or says, 
you must lollow the guidance of your inner nature, not for any other 
man's sake, but for the sake of your own Nature. Just as though gold 
or emerald or purple were continually saying each to itself, whatever 
any man says or does, I must still remain gold or emerald or purple, 
keeping niy own natural colour. ” 
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nuiy or may not do, we must bear witness. If our social 
environment recjuires us to be disloyal to the daimon in us, 
civil disobedience is the only remedy. We must refuse our 
consent to collaborate with evil. Resistance to evil is not only 
a riglii but a duty. Such an apparently negative refusal is 
the most positive act of self-affirmation, which is much more 
difficult than facing death by assenting to evil and mixing 
with the crowds. In such decisive moments of our life it is 
only the lire of the spirit in us that can give us the vision, 
the courage and the strength to defy the world in the name 
oi a heller world. As literary men we claim, to use a hack- 
neyed expression of politics, tlie privilege of self-determina- 
tion. We acknowledge allegiance to no man, to no State. 
Others may compromise, but an artist should be absolutely 
honest. No false word should escape his lips ; no false thought 
should enter his mind. * Though we may be halting in our 
achiev'cmeni, we may be perfect in our allegiance to the ideal 
of the integrity of self. Democracy, not as a politicdl 
arrangement but as a religious faith, demands that the inner 
being in each one of us cannot be handed over to anyone’s 
keeping without our ceasing to be true to our dignity as 
human beings. Yet there arc authors who adopt a poli(‘y of 
social appeasement. Arnold Bennett argues that the writer 
has a right to conform to social standards, to public taste : 

The truth is that an artist who demands <ippreciation from 
the public on liis own terms, and none but his own terms, is 
either a god or a conceited and unpractical fool. And he is 
somewhat more likely to be the latter than tlie former. He 
wants too much. ” The important question is whether the 
writer is making concessions on non-essentials or essentials. 
If the writer surrenders his convictions, he has not the qual- 
ity that makes him a great writer. To tell people things 
they like to hear is easy; to tell them things which they 
should hear is difficult but necessary. I may quote here the 

Cf. Goethe, who, when criticised tor not having written war- 
songs during Napoleon's invasion of Germany, said : In all my poetry 
1 have never shammed what I have not lived through, what has not 
touched me to the quick I have never uttered in verse or prose. I 
made love-songs only when I was in love. How could 1 have written 
songs of hate without hatred ? And between ourselves, I did not hate 
the French, though I thanked God when I got rid of them. " 
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famous words of Garrison when he started the muveinen 
which led to the abolition of slavery in America: I an 

in earnest — I will not ecjuivocate — I will not excuse — T wil 
not retreat a single inch — and I u'ill he heard, W'liat car 
be forgiven in a business man or even a political leadci 
cannot be forgiven in an artist or a priest. Literary crcatioi; 
is not the outcome of calculated consideration but is tlu 
distillation of personal experience. If it has not \ibiatini. 
sincerity, it tails as literature. The duty of intcliectuah 
is to make society like and dislike what it ought to aiic 
thus raise it to a higher plane. We must incarnate the con- 
science of the future. ‘‘The poet,'’ Johnson said, “must 
divest himself of the prejudice of his age and country ; he 
must consider right and wrong in ilieir abstracted and invari- 
able state ; he must disregard present laws and opinions, anc 
rise to general and transcendental truths, wLich will alwayi 
be the same. He must, therefore, content himself with the 
slow progress of his name, condemn the praise of his own 
time and commit his claims to the justice of posterity.’ 
The only cause worth fighting for is that of the future oi 
man. If we take up our task seriously, w’e will contribute 
to the creation of a new humanity. “ Not round the inventoi 
of new noises, but round the inventor of new values doth the 
world revolve : inaudibly it revel veth. ” ( Nietzsche ) 


ADDRESS ON FELLOWSHIP OF LEARNING AND 
INTERNATIONAL INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION ‘ 

Sir Rustom Masani : 

The savage struggle of the past six years has dimmed 
although it could not altogether impair, the vision bcaiitifu 
ot human unity and world community. With it is imperillee 
the ideal of the unit}" of knowledge and the fellowship o 
learning. 


Sir Rubtoiii Masani’b address was .-scheduled to be gi\en dunn 
the morning session oi the second day, but he was obliged at the Ur 
moment to cancel the engagement. Tlie paper, however, was take 
as read and is here printed in lull 
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This is not the iirst occasion when ^^iich a crisis in human 
history has arisen. Hopes for world peace and world citizen- 
ship have been repeatedly kindled and io])eatedly extinguish- 
ed in the past, but never so veheinenlly as they were during 
this conflict by tlie shocking manifestations of animality in 
man. '^The on!}" lesson that coiihl be learnt trom history, 
says Hegel, is that man never learns from past experience.'' 
The tragic happenings of the past few 3^ears would seem to 
justify that observation. We may, however, claim to have 
learnt at least one more lesson from history, and a heart- 
ening one too in these da3’s of distress and despair, namely, 
that great ideas never die. Though often obscured and 
almost obliterated, they emerge each time with greater 
clarity, re-illumining the path of human progress and re- 
inspiring human society to scale the lofty heights of its 
cherished ideals. 

This is what happened after the cataclysm of 1914-18. 
This is what is happening now. Na\’, even when the Allied 
Nations were in the thick of war, hopes for a new world 
order were revived and we heard on all sides appeals for a 
common effort to build the world anew on the foundations 
of international good-will and co-operation. The question 
with which we, fellow-workers in the held of intellect, arc 
specLdly concerned is : Will such comradeship in peace bring 
about a renewal of the intellectual co-operation of the best 
minds of the world, rudely interrupted by the con diet which 
has now happily ended but which, while it lasted, made 
men eminent in the domain of learning commit gross oflences 
against scholarship and sliow callous indifference to the 
dictates of humanity. 

The links forged in the past iiavc been snapped. The 
cultural life of the \\orId has been disrupted. Those who 
believed they were living in the midst of civilised society diid 
themselves thrown -back in a primitive world. The need foi 
world collaboration in the sphere of intellect is, therefore, nc 
less paramount than the need for co-operation in the politica 
and economic field. Comradeship in arms has its uses ; com- 
radeship in peace its advantages, but the best and the mosl 
enduring bond of union and understanding between nations h 
comradeship in the pursuit of high ideals and the commor 
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service of civilisation. While, however, so many proposals and 
plans are being put forward for what is called the post-war 
reconstruction of tlie world, we have as yet heard little of 
proposals for restoring the old intellectual ties and drawing 
together leaders of thought from different countries with a 
view to reasserting the fundamental relationship between 
man and man and cieating hv their concerted effort a healthy 
atmosphere for world peace and co-operation. Statesmen 
and scliolars have lavishly poured forth hone\ed words pre- 
saging a new ora of international good-will. But the world is 
eager to see internationalism in action and for that it looks 
to the thinkers and teachers of the world on whom more than 
on any other class of society the duty of restoring and foster- 
ing the spirit of internationalism lies. 

Twenty-live years ago, the League of Xations embarked 
on what was then regarded as an epoch-making eltort t(. 
strengthen the intellectual relations of the nations ot the 
world. Thnmgh its International Committee on Trilellect- 
iial Co-operation and the elaborate organisation set up by it 
the League brought together men of eminence in varioui- 
fields of intellectual liie, provided facilities to them to under- 
stand one another and helped them with expert advice tc 
study and to throw fresh light on matters of common interesi 
such as the formation of an international LTiiversitiej 
Association, co-ordination of institutions for scientific stud} 
of international relations, development of popular arts 
schemes for historical and scientific publications, institution o 
international scholarships and interchange of professors anc 
students. 

The upheaval of 1914-1S had brought much privation tc 
the intellectuals in many parts of Europe. A large number 
of them had lost their appointments which ensured them c 
reasonable degree of competence and comfort. To ameliorate 
their condition was at the outset the principal concern of the 
League’s Committee. Attention w’as therefore concentrat 
ed for some time on the material basis of intellectual life 
Investigations were set on foot concerning matters such a 
the pay and status of teachers and other intellectual workers 
the copyright of authors, co-ordination of libraries, loan c 
manuscripts and museum exhibits, facilities for reference an 
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translations of important works, equivalence of university 
degrees and relationship between applied science and business. 
These efforts were, so to say, of the type of collective activity 
associated witli what is known as the Co-operative Move- 
ment. \Yiiat, however, we prize most and which the League 
also soon came to recognise, is the co-operation of intellect- 
uals in regard to things of the spirit and spiritual values — 
civilisation, order, peace, rapprochement between peoples 
holding different views and convictions, a better association ol 
individuals and nations and a better organisation of society 
so as to ensure unity, order and harmony. The object 
underlying ail such activities w’as to build up a spirit ot 
friendliness among leaders of thought who could influence the 
peoples of the world to embrace the ideal of the unity of the 
human race and international harmony. 

Was this ideal then attainable ? Is it now attainable? 
Was the co-operation contemplated by the League's organisa- 
tion feasible either in the sphere of practical affairs or in the 
realm of intellect ? Is it even now possible ? Did not the 
optimists of the day fail to attain their ideals ? Success and 
failure are but relative terms and this is neither the place 
nor the occasion to review the work of those who participat- 
ed in the great co-operative enterprise in the held of intellect- 
ual work. I may, however, call attention to the fact that 
when the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation commenced 
its work in the year 1922, it found that the very nations 
that had got together to promote world co-operation in 
every sphere of life were yielding, once the threat to their 
security was removed, to the same old primitive instincts in 
which are rooted the causes of war. Nay, they were swayed 
by feelings of nationalism narrower even than that of pre- 
war days. What chances of success when even the best 
minds among the nations were a long way away from the 
change of outlook and spirit necessary for ushering in an era of 
better and saner international relationship ? Today, when 
we are once more talking of world-fellowship and intellectual 
co-operation, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
atmosphere is no less vitiated than before. The passions let 
loose by the war have not yet spent their force and the 
attainment of the ideal is no easy matter. It cannot, how- 
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ever, on that account be ruled out as impracticable. Strive 
to attain it we must, facing the obstacles in our way with 
better knowledge and experience than were available to the 
League and its committees. Whether Horace had n premoni- 
tion of the horrors of atomic bombs we do not know, but he 
has left behind a saying that has a prophetic ring to-day when 
the world has just recovered or rather not yet recoverecL 
from the nightmare of the abominable missiles that rained 
down on earth during the last six years. It is, as he put it, 
a scholar’s duty to go on thinking “ e\en when thunderbolts 
rain down from the sky. ” 

If the previous attempt failed, it was because the states- 
men and other men of action of the day continued to move 
in the pre-war groove and because men of eminence in the 
world of thought failed to assert themselves and to demand 
that the old outlook and habits should be abandoned in the 
light of altered conditions. They failed on the last occasion ; 
if they fail again, the world will ha\e nothing to look for- 
ward to, save destruction. no time in the histor}" of hu- 
man evolution were the thiiikeis and teachers of the world 
under so great an obligation as they are to-day to combine 
and make a world- wide effort to give a new orientation to 
the liie of the people of the world and their national systems 
ot education. How to make them feel the touch of the 
rekindled spirit of intenidtionalism, how to make them 
regard human solidarity as the established principle of the 
life of each country and to teach old and young alike in 
every highway and byway throughout the world to accept 
international co-operation in every sphere of human activit}’^ 
as the normal method of conducting the affairs of the world 
is the all-important problem demanding immediate attention 
and constructive co-ordinated effort of the pillars of intellect- 
ual life in all countries. But their obligation does not cease 
there, as appears to have been assumed in the days of the 
League of Nations. Nor does it end with their co-operation 
with statesmen in the sphere of practical affairs. It is also 
their mission to oppose and denounce, and to ask their 
followers to denounce and dethrone, men in authority who do 
anything antagonistic to the spirit of internationalism or der- 
ogatory to human dignity, human decency and human justice. 
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Another important question demands consideration. Is 
co-operation at all possible with those whose duty it was to 
promote mutual understanding and good-will but who, instead, 
<ipread or helped their Governments to spread, the gospel of 
hate and connived at, if not actually participated in, offences 
against scholarship ? fn times of war scholars as men cannot 
lielp taking such part in the defence of their homeland as 
('ircumstances may render necessary', but where their coun- 
trymen are aggressors, glorying in warfare and brutality, thev 
are expected as scholars to refrain from doing anything which 
is repugnant to the principles ot humanity and international 
justice and which poisons the very sources ot intellectnai 
lellowship and intercourse. 

We in the East are faced to-day for the first time in onr 
history with the problem of resumption ot intellectnai rela- 
tions with those wlio allowed themselves to be exploited by 
dictators or who themselves a]>plied their knowledge to ig- 
noble ends and directed their propaganda tow^arcls providing 
totalitarianism with a philosophical scaflold, who indoctrinat- 
ed their countrymen with pseudo-scientific theories of racial 
superiority and who glorified warfare as tlie fulfilment ot 
human existence. In Europe, however, the problem is not 
new. It already exercised the thought of scholars and learn- 
ed societies after the collapse of Germany in 1918. There 
wxis a strong feeling in Britain and other countries that the 
learned societies of the ivorld should mark their sense of 
indignation at the crimes against scholarship which German 
savants, held in high esteem in the academic world, had 
allowed to be perpetrated without any dissent either during 
or after the struggle. But allowances had to be made, and 
were made in a manner befitting scholars, on account of 
various factors— allowances on account of the rule of brute 
force and suppression of freedom of thought and speech, 
allowances on account of the dependence of scholars, “ orders 
from above” and the difficulties in resisting the pressure of 
authority. The demand for cancellation of honorary degrees 
conferred upon the offending scholars and for their expulsion 
from learned societies was turned down and international 
intellectual intercourse was resumed in due course. 

Once more, however, the intellectuals in Germany have 
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disrciL^arded the <)bli^ation^ of scholarship. Xo doubt tlierc 
must be hononr<d)le exceptions, but as a class they allowed 
them'=:elvcs to ])e led into the X.i/i oibit and put forward 
what was jL;rotes(|ue and unscholarly as tlic core of the Ger- 
man way ot life and sened as tools in tlie liands of their 
X<izi masters to meet the aims and needs of tlieir master 
plan. Even more sliockin^ than this was tlie readiness with 
which they associated themselves with their military Icadeis 
in their acts of brutality. It has rendered the question ot 
reconciliation and restoration of intellectual life more difficult 
tlian ever before. The same observations apply to leaders of 
tlioui^ht in Italy and Japan. Xevertheless, there is a general 
desire ail over the world for the revival of normal intellectual 
relations after some steps are taken by the scholars ot the 
ohending countries to remove the resentment caused by their 
conduct. We may, therefore, hope to see the problem soon 
handled by the intellectuals of the world in a manner worthy 
of the scholar s outlook, the scholar’s sense of tolerance, 
justice and lair-play, the scholar’s vision of the unity of 
knowledge and the unity of all things that exist, and the 
scholar’s faith in the destiny of man to forge his wa}’ forward 
to the goal of human unity and world community. A note 
ol warning may, however, be sounded. Resumption of the 
intellectual life of the whole world must be the aim common 
to all. Cultural groups based on racial and psychological 
affinity arc as dangerous for world peace as political or 
economic alliances based on siu'li affinity. Tendencies 
form cultural groups and cultural alliances of an exclusi\c 
nature must, therefore, be deprecated. 

The Indian P. E. N. is a relati\ely young body. It is 
beyond its strength and its mateiiai resources to take a lead 
in the restoiatiou ot the intellectual life of the whole world. 
It, however, felt that a beginning should be made even on a 
small scale to renew the bonds of fellowship and it is a matter 
of legitimate pride for us that this first international con- 
ference of intellectuals after the war should have been 
convened and held under its auspices. It may be hoped that 
its proceedings will attract the attention of intellectuals 
throughout the world. Situated as we are to-da3q we could 
not extend our invitations to those who belong to what we had 
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reluctantly to regard a^ enemy countries but whom \ve soon 
hope to greet as friends and lellow-workers in the same held. 

If the thinkers of the world combine to lestore the intel- 
lectual life of the world and revive the activities which the 
]-eague ol Nations’ International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation pursued in the held of pure tliought and research 
but with ail eye to the urgent problems of the day, and build 
up an organisation to ser\e as a centre of fellowship of learn- 
ing and human brothoihood, they will make no mean contribu- 
tion towards tiie promotion of international understanding 
and concord. But, surely, in the light of past experience a 
good deal more can be attempted and achieved than was 
possible for tlie League to accomplish, particularly in regard 
to one branch of study which in this critical hour of the 
world’s history calls for a high endeavour on the part of 
scholars of the world. I mean tlie scientihc study of man, 
his common cultural heritage and the cultural development 
of the various groups of human society. What the world 
needs to-day more than anything else for the promotion of 
mutual understanding is a clear demonstration of the oneness 
and the co-operative process underlying the development 
of human culture. Despite racial differences the core of 
every culture is the same. Man’s emotions and feelings, 
his intellectual ideals, his love of beauty and line arts, his 
attachment to his country, his striving for perfection in this 
slowly perfecting world, are everywhere the same. The 
divergencies witnessed in hygienic, educational and ethical 
standards among different peoples arise from passing social 
conditions and arrested development. But the pseudo-sci- 
entists continue to put forward their false theories of the 
so-called superior and inferior races, foment racial antipathies 
and foster beliefs concerning what is held to be innate 
inequality of different races, their irreducible differences, 
physiological divisions and psychological limitations. To 
correct such errors is the mission not only of scientists and 
sociologists but also of scholars and authors generally. To 
them the whole world looks to-day for the vindication as 
well as propagation of the doctrine of humanity, equality and 
fraternity, the noblest aspiration of man and the loftiest 
expression of civilisation. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EXHIBITION 
OF FRENCH BOOKS 

M. Francis BruxNEL : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

It is wonderfully opportune that we are assembled here 
today. 1 am greatly honoured to be able to speak to you, and 
my thanks are due to Madame Wadia for that. I am privileg- 
ed to present to you today, and perhaps tomorrow as well, 
some of the latest French publications which have been sent 
to me by the French Government to be displayed at this 
Jaipur Conference. Moreover, India on this occasion is the 
first country outside France which has the privilege of seeing 
them, and after this most of these books will go to some other 
embassies. I have to give you just a few details about 
these publications. They have all been printed, composed or 
written, and the drawings too have been done, during the re- 
sistance and fighting or immediately after the liberation. It 
is only one year since France was liberated, and you will see 
that the suffering she has undergone has brought a kind of 
harvest of poets, of musicians, of writers, and we think that it 
is the beginning of a real renaissance in France, in spite of all 
the difficulties we have to overcome. I think that through 
this suffering France has found greater depths and has reach- 
ed nearer Truth, and the French style is in a way more direct, 
much more direct and virile, than it was before. The thought 
too has a greater power and reaches you directly, and at the 
same time it seems that there is a suggestion of poetry even 
in the prose. May I read to you a few poems suggestive of 
the new spirit in French poetry ? Two are by Louis Aragon, 
to whom I forwarded the very kind invitation of the P. E. N. 
All-India Centre to attend this Conference. But he could not 
come, although he would have wished it very much indeed. 
The third poem I am going to read to you is an anonymous 
poem written during the occupation. The second is the song 
of one who ” sang in torture ” and its defiant challenge is : 

If I had to tread that path again, I should tread it. And 
that is the song of one who was shot by the Germans. I 
shall now read the three songs. 
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MA FRANCE 

Je voui> salue, ma France^ avrachee aux fantomes ! 

0 vendue d la paix ! Vaisscau sauve des eaux > . . 
Pays qui chante : Oilcans, Beaitgeucy, Venddme ! 
Cloches, cloches, sonnez VangeLiis des oiseaux ! 

Je voiis salue, ma France, aux yeiix de iourterelle. 
Jamais Irop mon toiivmenf, man amour jamais irop ! 
Ma France, mon ancienne et nouvelle qiierelle, 

Sol seme de heros, del plein de passereaiix . . . 

Je vans salue, ma France, oil les vents se calmcrent ! 
Ma France de toujour s, que la geographic 
Oiivre comme une paume aux soujfles de la mer 
Pour que Voiseau du large y otenne ei se conjie I 

Je vans salue, ma France, oit Voiseau de passage, 

De Lille d Roncevaux, de Brest an Monfeenis, 

Pour la premiere fois a fait V apprentissage 
De ce qiVil pent conter d'abandonner iin nid I 

Patiie egalcment d la colombe on Vaiglc, 

De Vaiidace et du chant doublement habilee ! 

Je vous salue, ma France, oit les bids et les seiglcs 
Murissent an soldi de la diver site - . . 

Jo vous salue, ma France, oil le peuplc est habile 
A ces Iravaiix qiti font les jours cnierveilles 
Et que Von vient de loin saluer dans sa villc 
Pans, mon cccur, trois ans vainement fusillc ! 

Heureuse et forte enftn qiii portez pour echarpe 
Cet arc-en-cicl temoin qu it ne tonnera plus, 

Libertc dunt freniit Ic silence dcs harpes, 

Ma France d'au deld le deluge, saint ! 

Louis x\ragon 

BALLADE DE CELUI QUI CHANTA 
Dans Les Supplices 
Et sil etait d refairc, 

Je refer ais ce chemin. * V 
Une voix monte des fers 
Et parle des lendemains. 
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On dit que dans sa celUile, 

Deux homme^, cefie nuit-lu, 

Ltii mitrmiiraieni : '^CapiUde, 

De cetfe vie esdu las ? 

Tii peii\ vme, tit peu\ vivre, 

Tii peux vivre comme nom ' 

Dis le mot qni te dclivre 
Ei Ui peu\ vivre a genoux. 

''Et s'il ctait u refaire, 

Je refer at s ce chemin..d' 

La voix qni monte des fers 
Parle pour les lendemains, 

Rie}i qu'im mot : la parte cede, 

S*ot{vre ef in sors ! Rien quun mot: 
Le honrrean se dcpossede^. . 

Sesame I Finis fes many ! 

Rien qu\in mot, rien qtdun mensonge 
Pom transformer ton destin . . . 

Songe, songe, songe, songe 
A la douceur des matins ' 

Et si Retail d ref air e 
Je refer ais ce chemm. . 

La voix qni monte des fers 
Parle aux homnies de demain, 

'' J'ai dit tout ce qxion peut due: 

TR example dit Roi Henri... 

Un clieval pour mon empire... 

Une messe pour Paris. . . 

Rien d faire. Alors qxdils parient ! 
Sur ltd retomhe son sang ! 

Cetait son unique carte: 

Perisse cet innocent ! 

Et si Retait d refaire 
Refer ait-il ce chemin ? 

La voix qui monte des fers 
Dit: Je le ferai demain. 
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Je menrs ef France demetire 
Mon amour et man refus. 

0 mes amis, si je meurs, 

Vans saure:^ pourquoi ce fnt ' 

Ih soni vcnns pour le prendre, 

Ih parlenl en allcmand, 

L'nn Uadnil: ''Veitx-iu te rendre ? 

II repctc calmemenf : 

Et si c'etaii d refaire 
Je referais ce clie}7iin, 

Sous VOS coups, charge de fers, 

Qiie ihantcnt les lendemams ! 

II chant ait, Ini, sous Ics balles, 

Des mots: , .sanglant est 

D'i 0 te seconde rafale 
II a fallu Vachever. 

Une autre chanso7i frangaise 
A ses levres est montee, 

Finissa^ti la Marseillaise 
Pour toute Vhumanite ! 

Louts Aragon 

TOrS MES AMIS SONT MORTS 

Tons mes amis sont marts 
on bien soni en prison 
ct moi si loin du port, 

Vorage d Vhorizon, 

V or age sur la ter re 
et la mer emhrasce, 

L'oiiragan $e resserre 
Et moi je suis hrisce, 

Et il me fauf alter, 
en cachant ma grand' peine, 
avoir courage et haine 
jetes dans la miUe, 

Mais je voudrais bercer 
comme les autres femmes 
dans un berceau tresse 
un enfant tout en larmes. 
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ADDRESS ON ‘'THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
BASIS OF TOLERATION 

Mr. Kshitimohan Sen 
Friends : — 

If we are to believe in the Theorj^ of Evolution, animals 
came first, men much later. In tlie animal world, might is 
the fundamental principle. The stronger one assumes prepon- 
derance and dominates over the rest who are cowed down by 
fear and obediently follow his lead. This scramble for 
leadership has led to perpetual fighting and bloodshed among 
the animals. As soon as the leader becomes weaker, new 
aspirants come forward and challenge his authority. If he 
dares not accept the challenge, his leadership automatically 
goes, and if he does take up the fight but loses the battle, 
then too his leadership goes. 

After a slow process of evolution for ages, man at length 
appeared on the face of the earth. Since then, again, ages 
have elapsed. Yet man has not completely rid himself of his 
original animal instinct. The great wars coming in quick 
succession only prove that man is not yet free from his brute 
nature. Still it cannot be denied that higher ideals have 
been at work, which have enlightened the path of human 
progress. 

I once witnessed the glorious sunrise on the Himalayas. 
The first beams of the rising sun had already touched the 
highest peaks, but the valleys below were still steeped in 
profound darkness. The dawn does not arrive at ail places 
at the same time. Only the greater heights can welcome the 
earliest light of the day. 

Not only in the field of politics but in religion and cul- 
ture too the light of wisdom did not dawn upon all men at 
the same time. When the Egyptian King Atena Hotep 
preached his great religion how few could understand the 
catholic spirit behind it ! When asked for enlightenment 
the Buddha replied, “ Kindle the lamp of thine own spirit. ” 
( spite of that, authority on the one hand 

and servility on the other continued to be the order of the 
day throughout the world. Even in comparatively recent 
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times enlightened Europe witnessed the bloody atrocities of 
the Inquisition. The Europeans conquered America by brute 
force and sought to impose on her their own culture and 
religion by suppressing the Maya and Aztec civilizations. 
Those great American civilizations wore practically strang- 
led to death by the Europeans. Those people preferred to 
elface themselves from the face of the earth rather than 
sacrifice their long-earned culture. Where are those Indians 
to-day ? Even the remnants of tliat ancient civilization 
reveal a remarkably high standard of morality and purity. 
The so-called civilized people of to-day are not even fd to 
touch their feet. I was reading the other day a book enti- 
tled, Little Golden America by two Russian writers Elya Ilf 
and Eugene Petrov. They have nothing but admiration tor 
the Navajo Indians of whom they bear testimony to this 
assertion of a missionary who had lived with them ; 

“The}' are faultlessly honest. There are never any crimes amono 
them* It seems to me that they don’t know even what crime is 
During the last twenty years I have learnt to respect them as I have 
never respected any white man, and I am \erv sorry for them.” 

( p- 171 ) 

“ And to tell yon the truth I don’t know more honest, noble, and 
clean-cut people than the Indians. They taught me to love the Sun, 
the Moon, the Desert. Thev taught me lo understand nature. ” 

( p- 175^ 

It is interesting to note that this was said by a mis- 
sionary who came to preach religion amongst the Indians but 
later on gave up his career as a preacher and adopted the 
Indian way of life which he considered to be of a higher 
order than his own. It is really funny that the very same 
people who are anxious to give religious enlightenment to 
the Indians are themselves at a very low stage of moral 
development. 

In this respect, however, the history of India has a 
speciality of its own. Throughout the ages numerous races, 
religions and cultures have found their way into India. India 
had developed a great civilization even before the advent of 
the Vedic Aryans and even before that there were other 
civilizations which date back to still earlier times. The 
special feature of these Indian cultures is that none sought to 
suppress or supersede the other. “Live and let live" was 
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their principle. The most enlightened religious views are 
found to exist side by side with primitive aboriginal customs. 
When Rabindranath was engaged in composing the immortal 
songs of Giianjali at Santiniketan the Santhals were wor- 
shipping Bonga or the spirits in the neighbouring villages. 
The one did not interfere with the other. 

The delta of a river is formed b}" gradual deposits of soil. 
In like manner Indian culture and religion owe their growth 
to the accumulated contributions made at different periods 
by various races. Even today those races are following their 
respective lines of culture side by side, without coming into 
conflict with one another. India is, therefore, an excellent 
held for those who want to study Comparative Religion. In 
this one country they will find all possible stages of religion 
residing side by side. 

Although from the standpoint of culture India offers a 
unique opportunity to students of religion yet politically this 
diversity has landed India in enormous difficulties. A ship 
which has been taken out piece by piece may be good enough 
for students but will be no use to one who would like to cross 
the sea. What is wanted in the field of state-craft is co- 
herence of interests ; because brute force still reigns supreme 
there. Even the beasts know that unless they live in herds 
it would become difficult to catch their prey. 

But should this mentality work in the field of culture 
too ? It is significant to note how the exclusive ceremonial- 
ism o£ the earliest texts of the \ edas has gradually changed 
into a liberal philosophy and religion after having come in 
contact with the different cultures of the land. That liberal 
outlook is seen at its best in the Upanishads. Considered 
from all standpoints the Upanishads reveal a profundity 
which can easily put to shame all the exclusive ceremonialism 
of the Vedas. 

We find the same liberal outlook in the Rigveda. Says 
the Rislii — 

(I, 164, 46) 

Truth is one, only the wise have explained it in 
different ways, 
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The Kcna Upmhad sayt>, “Whoever thinks that he has 
been able to understand Him has in tact failed to comprehend 
anything, whereas he that feels his inability to comprehend 
Him has really known Him. ” ( 2, 3 ) 

As a matter of fact the ultimate Truth is to be found in 
nun alone. Alharva says, " He that has witnessed Brahma 
in man has really seen Him in His fundamental reality. ’’ 

(10. 7 . 17 ) 

“He is present in all cieatuies, and lie is the soul of 
all.” {(^weta (^watani U panhad, 6, ii) 

This is the basis of toleration. Once we tealizc this truth 
there can be no distinction between man and man and no 
hatred for one another. 

“ Truth pervades the entire Universe, it is Truth that 
makes the wind blow and the sun shine ; everything rests on 
Truth. Hence it is, that Truth is regarded as final and 
supreme, ” ( Taitiiriya, Aranyaka, 10, 63, i ) 

And therefore the Buddha, too, said, “Be thou thine 
own light. ” In the great Vaishnavic scripture Bhagahata, 
Srikrishna says, “We are our own preceptors” (ii, 7, 20). 
The needed light will come from within ourselves. The truth 
that pervades the universe resides in our soul too. Long 
before this the Maha Bharata said the same thing : “ Every- 
thing is based on that Truth ” { ^anti, 162, 5 ). “ He that 

takes his stand on Truth has realized all that matters in life ” 
[Udyog, 43, 52). In a Brahmin the chief characteristic is 
his catholicity of mind, i.e., toleration. “ A Brahmin cannot 
think of a greater virtue than a feeling of equality for all. ” 
( Parva, 175, 37). So a Brahmin is not vrorth his salt 
if he is guided by narrow, exclusive and conservative ideas. 

The Buddha has himself said the light of Truth is burn- 
ing in every soul. True Sadhana consists in having that 
flame kindled. 

Although degeneration had subsequently crept into 
Buddhism still his followers had not lost sight of the original 
edict of Buddha. Hence they say, “ In every body there lies 
concealed the great Truth which transcends the limitations 
of the body. ” 

The later Jain theologians say the same thing, “Truth 
resides in the temple of the human body. ” 
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If God is there in every man, then everyone has got to 
be liberal as a matter of course. This is the real basis of the 
philosophy of toleration. 

In India the Vedic, Pre-Vedic, Aryan and Pre-Aryan 
religions and cultures have all flourished side by side in an 
atmosphere of mutual friendship. In a garden there are 
flowers of A'arious colours and fragrance but they all combine 
together to make the garden a perfect one. Hence the 
religion of India has not been associated with the name of 
any great man as founder. 

Christianity is the religion propounded by Christ, 
Muhammadanism that by Muhammad, but the religion ot 
India (Hind) is simply known by the name of Hindu, t.c,y 
Indian. It would be wrong to associate it with a particular 
man or sect. The ofterings made by numerous people at 
the altar of India’s spiritual aspirations have ail helped the 
development of a religion known as Hindu or Indian. 

In the course of time numerous cultures have come to 
be incorporated into the Indian religion. Hence the catholic 
attitude of India. All religions found a peaceful haven in 
India. There was no need to come as conquerors. The 
newcomers found ample opportunities to follow their own 
culture and religion without interference from others. Even 
as early as the ist century A.D. the Sj^rian Christians came 
to Southern India where they were welcomed by the King 
from whom they received land as free gifts. The Parsecs 
driven away from their own homes were warmly received in 
Gujerat and settled down there. Muslim devotees ( ) 
came to India long before the Muslims came as conquerors. 
During the times of Tejpal and Bastupal, Anupama Devi ot 
Gujerat established as many as eiglity Musjids for the 
Muhammadans. These were not meant for the conquering 
Muslim hordes. 

Trouble arose with the conquering Muslims. The Hindu 
and Muslim theologians carried on endless controversies which 
can never lead to real unity. The task of bringing about a 
fusion of the two religions was taken up by Kabir and other 
devotees. They were illiterate simple persons free from all 
traditional prejudices. Kabir set his hands to a task in which 
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the theologiaiib held failed niiberahly. People said, “ Kabir, 
you are an illiterate, ignonuit perbon, how can you bring about 
the desired unity?'' Kabii answered, “Heated by bookibh 
knowledge tlieologianb ha\e become like hardened bricks. If 
two pieces of haid-burnt biieks btiike against each other, 
they only produce fire. Bui we ignoiant people are like day. 
Two lumps of clay can easily be wdded into one. " 

Providence has sent to India seot alter sect and at the 
same time God has sent devotee after devotee to bring 
about a fusion of the different elements. None obliterated 
the other. Our heroes are not those who have made military 
conquests but those who have brouglit about a synthesis of 
difterent cultures. Hence Ram, Krishna, Buddha are our 
greatest heroes. Kabir also kept up tlie glorious tradition of 
his great predecessors. He said, “ There is no separate name 
for my message. You may call it the message of India or the 
Indian way of life. " The followers of Kabir still call ihem- 
bolvcb JUharaia-Pathikas. 

According to Kabir, a stringed instiiiment like the Vina 
has many strings producing different tones of different 
intchcs; but each one of them is indispensable to an expert 
nuisician. He would not leave out a single string. Only an 
amateur in his anxiety to simplify, cheapens it by reducing 
the many-stringed Vina into a monotonous Ek-tara. 

Of the numerous religious thoughts of India not a single 
one should be left out of consideration. They are the various 
strings of one instrument which would combine to produce 
the harmonious music of Indian Sadhana. 

The very same thing was put in a more beautiful form 
by the great devotee Rajjabji. When asked about the 
difference between sects Rajjabji said : '' There are as many 

sects as there are men. Every individual represents a special 
manifestation of God. " Here he strikes that note of tolera- 
tion which is India's special characteristic. According to him 
a Guru is like a shower of rain which will fertilize the mind 
of the disciples and help them develop their own peculiar 
specialities. The Guru must not forget that in the disciple, 
too, there is the manifestation of the Divine Being. He has 
no right to smother the potential individuality of the disciple 
under the burden of his own ideas and opinions. Thus when 
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we say that even the Guru has no right to impose himself on 
his disciple how can one sect think of suppressing another ? 
Every man is a temple of God. Who but a fool would dare 
destroy a temple where God is pleased to reveal himself ? 

Rajjabji was a disciple of Dadu. They were born near 
Jaipur. More tlian three hundred vears ago this city was 
sanctified by the dust ot their tect. Who knows if they have 
not passed througli this very conference ground joyfully 
preaching their messages'^ It is in the fitness of things, 
therefore, that ive ha\e selected this subject for discussion 
in this place. 

Kabir may be said to be the original Guiu of both Dadu 
and Rajjab. When nai row-minded people w’erc emphasizing 
the differences betw een the Hindus and Muslims Kabir said, 

Hindus uttci Hie name of Kam while the Muslims utter the 
name of Khod-i. Bnt that man icallj lives who avoids both these 
extremes. I neilhei perform Piija nor do I peiforin the uania) Jn my 
inmost heart I pay my obeisance to a unneisal God. Where there is 
leal devotion thcie is no tmtwaul show. Thcic can be no communal 
or sectarian feeling ” 

Here toleration in its tiuest sense. Tlie way Kabir 
characterises his religious life is really wonderful. He says, 
If you call me a Hindu, I would say I am not a Hindu, nor 
am I a Muslim. This body of mine is composed of the five 
elements and there you can see the manifestations of an 
unseen God.'' (Sad Guru Kahiy Sahib Sakhi Grantha, 
Baroda, Madhya, 23 ) 

Kabir had a great dislike for people who had made relig- 
ion a profession. He said/.I keep myself forty miles away 
from Kirtaniyas and sixty miles from Sanyasis. He used to 
say that unsophisticated sinners would never go to hell. 
Hell was reserved for the calculated observers of religious laws. 

Rabidas, Guru Nanak and others were all apostles of 
toleration and catholicity. But I would like to confine myself 
on this occasion to Dadu and Rajjab who, as local inhabi- 
tants, are associated with Jaipur, 

Dadu spent some portion of his life of devotion and 
realization at Amer and Sambhar not far from this place. 
He was born in 1544 and died in 1603. 
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Dadu said, There is so much of conflict and con- 
troveisy because you are reading the Shastras written in 
hooks. But the benign God is writing the living Shastras 
trom day to dviy in our heart. That is the real Quran. 

m 1 ( Such, ) 

This body is the real Musjid, ofler your Namaj there. 
That is the quietest place of worship. '' 

ni ' 4 k ^ mi 1 ( Sack, 42 ) 

T)adu was distressed to see that tlie Hindu said, his 
was the right path while the Muslim claimed his to be the 
right one. 

k% fUKT m 1 ( Sack, 4S ) 

** In this fashion different sects sought to parcel out God 
by pieces. ” 

mi Sfffe I ( Such, 50 ) 

A hundred j^ears ago w’’hen Rammohan Ray preached 
liis brotherhood of Religions in Europe it took even Euro- 
peans bj’ surprise. But two hundred and fifty years before 
that, this brotherhood was announced to the world by the 
Brahma Sampradaya of Dadu. 

Dadu said : 

" I'Yom the day X renounced sectarianism everybody seems to 
be displeased with me. But through the grace of God their displeas- 
ure does not affect me either this way or that. 

** The Hindus arc in their temples, the ^luslims are in their Mus- 
jids but I spend my days in joyful communion with that deitv whom 
I cannot describe. ” 

Dadu further sa^^s, 

“ It does not matter if I am a Hindu or a ^lusUm. I am concern- 
ed only with the XvOX*d. ” 

fl5 ^ M JKm I ( Madbi, 44 ) 

** It does not matter whether you call Him Ham or Allah. What 
is needed is that you leave the branches and come down to the 
roots * '' 


3R5f ^fl 

5T® ^ gsf jp! fi^ti 


(Bairn, 395 ) 
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I am reminded here of the Jain saint Ananda Ghana who 
said the same thing ~ 

m WA Wii] wdi wtiM ‘d 11 ( No. 67 ) 

‘ Fver\ hod v ^aid, ' Vou have got to attach vour^eil to some se^ t. 
othersMse how tan you cair\ on vour Sadhana ? If you want to serve 
the world it must be through some sect or other. * Dadii replied, 

' Lo(jk at the eailh and the sky, the sun and the moon, at wind and 
ssater. Do they belong to any sec t ^ . ( Sack, t i 3 I 

"What sect d>d Muhammad belong to, and to which one dul 
('.abnel ^ Who was their preceptor or gliding Saint ? ” ( Sack, 115 ) 

" Kverybody seems to be happv with the members ol his ow^n 
sect T do not suffer Irom that w'cakncss. I am a servant of God. 

I do not feel satisfied within the narrow told of any particular sect " 

We have seen, therefore, that the spirit of toleration runs 
through all the teachings of Dadu. He built up his life ol 
demotion and service on the solid foundation of toleration. 

His disciple Rajjabji did the same. He says, The 
Hiiidii is happy only with his own way of life, and the Muslim 
with his. But does God who is Love make any such distinc- 
tion ? ” 

Look here, Raj]ab, Nature is the leal Vedas, and this entire 
creation, the ivoran. In \am do the theologians look for Truth m 
the dry books which tliev call the Shaslras The Shastras serve oiii\ 
lo TUisleacl us. The living Shastra is in lite and the w^orld around 
Whv should we leave that ever-fredi source of living wisdom and 
turn our attention to the stale and lileless pages of books ? The soul 
of a Saint is another kind of Vedas where he records with flesh and 
blood new truths revealed to his mind. Nobody cares to read these 
Shastras. It is in the world of humanity that you can find written 
in luminous letter^ the endless wnsdom of the Vedas. ^ You can 
lathom its mysteries only when you put out the disturbing light of 
your artificial knowdedge. O thou Hindu and Muslim, read that 
living Shastra. Leave aside the dead weight of bookish learning. O 
Raj jab, read thou the living Shastra which is in the heart of every 
man. ” 

I have specially confined myself to Dadu and Rajjab 
because Jaipur is sanctified by the memories of these two 
great men. Otherwise the same spirit of toleration runs 
through the teachings of all Indian Sadhaks or saints. In 
this connection I am naturally reminded of the Bauls of 
Bengal. They occupy a vast place in our literature. I am 
afraid I have already overstepped the limit prescribed to me. 
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I will now conclude quoting only one song by a Baul named 
Madan who was born two hundred years ago in Eastern 
Bengal. He was illiterate and happened to be born in a 
Muslim family. He gives vent to his lament in the following 
lines: — 

Thy path, O Lord, is hidden by mosque and temple. 

Thy call I hear, bat gw n and mitvshid stop the wa\'. 

What gives peace to my heart, sets hut the world abla/e. 

The cult of the One dies in the conflict of the many,— 

Its door closed by the locks of Koran, Pnran and rosary. 

Kven the way of renunciation is full of tribulation, wherefore 
weeps Madan in despair. 


DISCUSSION ON THE DESIRABILITY OF REVISING 
THE INDIAN COPYRIGHT LAW AND MAKING 
IT UNIFORM THROUGHOUT INDIA 

ADDRESS ON ''THE INDIAN LAW OF COPYRIGHT’^ 
Sir Maurice Gwyer ; * 

It is a great honour to be invited to deliver an address 
on the Indian Law of Copyright before such a distinguished 
gathering : but it is one which carries a considerable respon- 
sibility with it, because I think it probable that most of 
those present have much greater practical knowledge of the 
subject than I can claim myself, and will not be so much 
interested in a mere theoretical exposition of the law. 
Nevertheless, it is always useful for the members of every 
profession or calling to know not only the law applicable to 
it but also what is perhaps more important, the principles on 
which that law is based. Fortunately, Copyright Law is a 
good deal more plain and straightforward than many branch- 
es of law; and such difficulties as it presents in practice 
arise, as usual* more from the application of the law to 
particular facts than from any obscurity in the law itself. 

* Sir Maurice Gwyer was to have initiated the discussion on 
Copyright with this paper which, in his unavoidable absence, had to 
be dropped. It is however printed here appropriately at the begin- 
ning of the discussion. 
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Copyright existed in England as Common Law, but its 
scope was vague and uncertain and the remedies available 
for infringement were unsatisfactory. Statutory copyright 
was given for the first time by the Copyright Act, 1709 
(8 Anne c. 21) ; the copyright period under this Act was 14 
years, which could be extended for a further 14. The curious 
will find the earlier law discussed in the great case of Miller 
V. Taylor {1769) which was decided in the Kings Bench 
when Lord Mansfield was Lord Chief Justice of England. 
The case is reported in 4 Burrow's Reports, 2303, and one of 
the Judges began his judgment with a long and elaborate 
eulogy of literature, which seems to have greatly impressed 
the reporter, for the report then continues : " After this very 
decent preface, he (the Judge) spoke for near two hours/' 
discussing the legal issues involved in the case ; but beyond 
stating the decision at which the Judge arrived, the 
reporter gives no further details of the judgment itself. The 
Act of Anne was followed by the Copyright Act, 1842 ; and 
it was during the debates on this bill that Macaulay made 
one of his most famous speeches. This Act gave copyright 
in books for a period of 42 years from the date of publica- 
tion or for the life of the author and seven years afterwards, 
whichever was the longer period; or, in the case of books 
first published after the author's death, for 42 years from the 
date of publication. Later Acts gave protection to engrav- 
ings, sculpture, musical works, dramatic performances, and 
artistic works and photographs. The provisions of all these 
Acts ( with one insignificant exception ) are now repealed by 
the Copyright Act, 1911, which came into force in the follow- 
ing year, and which now contains the whole law relating to 
copyright, including copyright in unpublished works. 

The Indian Law of Copyright is now for all practical 
purposes to be found in the British Copyright Act of 1911, 
which extended to all British possessions, though in countries 
outside the United Kingdom it did not come into force until 
it was either enacted by the local Legislature or was declared 
to have come into force by the Local Government. The 
whole Act came into force in India in October, 1912, with 
the exception of three sections which the Act itself declares 
to be applicable to the United Kingdom only. A later Indian 
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Copyright iVct (No. Ill of 1914) provides certain summary 
remedies for infringement ; but save on one point to whicli 
I shall draw attention hereafter, does not alter tlie English 
Act. 

The Act oi 1911 has imprinted itself on my memory, be> 
cause it was the fiist Statute with the making of which I had 
any personal connection, though in a \cry humble capacity 
indeed. I was at that time “ devilling lor Sir John Simon, 
then Solicitor-General and later Lord Chancellor, who was 
one of the Ministers in charge of the Committee stage of the 
bill; and I remember very well sitting day after day in the 
Committee loom, listening to rather tedious debates and the 
consideration of the various amendments which members of 
the Committee sought to bring forward, many of them show- 
ing very little understanding of the principles of the bill or 
of the just claim of authors to be permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of their own brains and labour. Particularly was this 
the case with the Labour members of the Committee, less 
experienced in public affairs than they are now, who could 
only see in any copyright at all a sinister attempt to deprhe 
the working man of cheap literature, not realising that the 
labourer is always worthy of his hire, and that the creations 
of the brain are, without the protection of copyright, exposed 
to the certainty of exploitation to an extent much greater 
than the manual worker has ever dreamed of. The critics of 
the bill might indeed have justified their attitude by a refer- 
ence to the speech of Macaulay to which I have already 
referred; for he said of copyright : It is a tax on readers 

lor the purpose of giving a bounty to writers. The tax is an 
exceedingly bad one ; it is a tax on one of the most innocent 
and salutary of human pleasures.’* Nevertheless, he con- 
cluded that it is desirable that we should have a supply of 
good books; we cannot have such a supply unless men of 
letters are liberally remunerated; and the least objectionable 
way of remunerating them is by means of copyright. 

It will be convenient to consider first what may be the 
subject matter of copyright; next the legal rights which 
copyright confers, for what period those rights exist, and 
what constitutes an infringement of them ; then the title to 
roDvriaht and how it may be assigned or transmitted to 
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others , what remedies are available to those whose rights are 
infringed ; and lastly, something requires to be said on inter- 
national copyright. Some general reflections may fittingly 
conclude the paper. 

Under the Act of 1911. copyright is given in respect of 
every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if 
in the case of a published work it was first published within 
those parts of His Majesty’s dominions to which the Act 
e.xtcnds, and in the case of an unpublished work, if the author 
at the date of the making of the work was a British subject 
and resident within such parts of His Majesty’s dominions, 
bince this paper is addressed to a gathering of authors, I do 
not propose to discuss copyright in dramatic, musical or 
artistic works, which would expand this paper to undue 
lengths, and I shall confine what I have to say to copyright 
in literary works only. I may, however, mention in passing 
that the Act of 1911 for the first time created a new right, 
viz,, that of making records or other contrivances, including 
cinematograph films, by which musical and other works may 
be mechanically produced ; and with the development of the 
gramophone and the cinema this right today has of course 
become an exceedingly valuable one. 

The protection given is, as I have said, to an “ original 
literary work. ” The “ originality ” of which the Act speaks 
refers to an originality of expression and not to any original- 
ity in the ideas e.xpressed ; and it is important to distinguish 
the legal right which is known as copyright from certain 
other legal rights which bear some analogy to it. The right 
conferred on the holder of a patent is, like copyright, a monop- 
oly right ; but it is a monopoly light in an idea; that is to 
say, it gives the patentee an e.xclusive right to make use of 
the idea or invention of which he was the first discoverer. 
Then copyright must also be distinguished from those rights 
which arise from the existence of a confidential relationship, 
as for instance between a master and servant or a principal 
and agent. A servant or agent who for his own benefit makes 
use of written material which he has acquired while the con- 
fidential relationship still existed can be restrained from doing 
so, because he has committed a breach of confidence, and not 
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is no copj^right in news as such, though there may be in the 
particular form in which the news is gi\en ; but the employee 
of a news agency can be restrained from disclosing confiden- 
tial information which has come to his knowledge in the 
course of his employment. Lastly, no man is permitted by 
the law to pass oft his owti goods to the public in such a way 
as to suggest that they are the goods of someone else, and, by 
trading on another’s reputation, make for himself a dishonest 
profit. There is, generally speaking, no copyright in the 
mere title of a book or a newspaper ; but anyone who sold a 
newspaper bearing the title of “The Times” and got up to 
lepresent “The Times,” or who published a book bearing 
the same title as a current best-seller but not otherwise 
resembling it, can be restiained by injunction, not because 
he has committed an infringement of copyright, but because 
he has attempted to defraud the public by passing off his own 
goods as those of another. 

Copyright, then, protects the form in which ideas aie 
expressed. It does not protect the idea itself. And when the 
Act speaks of “ original literary work ” it uses the woid 
“ literary work ” not in what might peihaps be regarded as 
its ordinary signification, but to distinguish such works from 
dramatic, musical or artistic works. There is indeed nothing 
literal y, in the sense in which members of this gathering 
would be accustomed to use the wmrd, about some of the 
original literary w^orks to which the law has afforded protec- 
tion under the present Act or those which have preceded 
it. Even an examination paper may be subject to copyright. 
The Copyright Act, 1842, protected “ books, ” and defined 
that word as meaning “ every volume, part or division of 
a volume, pamphlet, sheet of letterpress, sheet of music, 
map, chart or plan separately published. ” There is no 
definition of “ literary work ” in the Act of 1911, which 
merely states that it “ includes ” maps, charts, plans, 
tables and compilations. It will be seen therefore that 
“literary work” in the Act of 1911 is a good deal wider 
than the word “ book ” in the earlier Statute ; but the 
decisions of Courts under the earlier Act will still be relevant 
for the purpose of interpreting the wider phrase. Compilations 

4-/^ 'Kxa ■nrn.for’f fliA nirl law and arf* now 
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pressly included under the expression literary work in the 
Act of 1911, They must, however, be original compilations^ 
that is to say, labour and skill must have been spent upon 
them in such a manner as to give the resulting product a 
quality or character which the matter from which the com- 
pilation was made did not possess. A list of fox-hounds and 
an index of railway stations have been protected under the 
old law^ and a collection of broadcasting programmes under 
the new. Advertising matter, if ‘‘ original, may also claim 
protection; and private letters are literary works. In a 
Calcutta case it was held that the copyright in the Golden 
Treasury w^as infringed by the publication of an almost 
identical book of poems, with the order slightly altered and 
with notes for exarainaUon purposes added. Here it was the 
compilation which was protected, the copyright in the poems 
themselves having long expired. It was the selection and 
arrangement of the non-copyright material in the '‘Golden 
Treasury ” which made it an original compilation and there- 
fore entitled to protection under the Act ; but the Judicial 
Committee have held that a new edition of a work of which 
the copyright has already expired does not itself become enti- 
tled to protection of the law merely because there have been 
n few amendments of the text or a few notes added to the 
original. The alterations must be extensive and substantial 
to create a copyright, and the notes must be a real addition 
to the work, one of the tests suggested being whether the new 
edition would be purchased because of the value of the notes. 

Immoral or libellous works cannot of course claim protec- 
tion ; but what is immoral to one age may become the com- 
monplace of another. Lord Eldon refused an injunction in the 
case of Lord Byron's “ Cain" and another judge some years 
later took the same view of some of the cantos of “ Don Juan. " 
“The Memoirs of Harriette Wilson," a notorious lady of 
the town, which shocked Chief Justice Abbott in 1826 have 
been republished in recent years without exciting comment. 
Some of those present may recollect a best-seller of some 
thirty years ago, called “ Three Weeks " which had a succes 
de scandale as what was thought then to be a daring piece of 
work. The authoress claimed that her copyright had been 
infringed by a film called “ Three Weeks Hard. " An in- 
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dignant judge, having read the book and seen the film, held 
that the first was of a highly immoral tendency and not 
entitled to protection, and that the latter was of so vulgar a 
character as to disentitle the defendant to his costs, t 
remember reading the book mj^self. The authoress relied 
upon rows of asterisks at critical points to stimulate the 
imagination ; a more modern and tougher age dispenses with 
the asterisks altogether, and the book todaj”^ would pass 
without notice. 

Copyright means the sole right to produce or reproduce 
the work or any substantial part of it in any material form 
whatsoever, or to deliver it in the form of a lecture. It 
includes also the right to produce, reproduce, or publish any 
translation of the work ; to convert it nito a dramatic work by 
way of performance or otherwise and vice versa ; and to make 
any record or contrivance by which the work may be mechan- 
ically performed or delivered. In the case of an unpublished 
work it means the right to publish. 

The Indian Courts before the Act had held that copyright 
in English books did not confer the right to have the book 
translated into an Indian vernacular, and that wsuch a transla- 
tion was therefore no infringement of copyright. This seems 
a strange decision ; but the Act of iqii now' settles the 
question in the opposite sense. 

The rights thus given continue during the author's lile 
and for a period of 50 years after his death. Where there is 
a joint authorship, the period is for the life of the author 
who dies first and for fifty years after his death, or during 
the life of the author who dies last, whichever period is the 
longer. But in order to prevent a selfish refusal by the owner 
of the copyright to give the public the benefit of publication, 
certain important provisions should be noticed. Anyone 
may lawfully reproduce for sale any copyright work on the 
expiration of 25 years from the death of the author if he has 
given notice in writing of his intention to do so and has paid 
the owner of the copyright royalties at the rate of 10% on 
the published price in respect of all copies sold by him. Fur- 
ther than this, a complaint may be made to the Judicial 
Committee at any time after the author’s death that the 
owner of the copyright has refused to publish or to allow 
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reptibiication, so that the work is withheld from the public ; 
and the Judicial Committee may then order the owner to 
grant a licence to reproduce the work on such terms and 
conditions as they may think fit. 

With regard to translations, the Indian Copyright Act 
of 1914 has introduced certain modifications in the case of 
works published in British India, The right to produce, 
reproduce, perform, or publish translations of such works 
continues for a period of 10 years only, not for 50; but if 
during those 10 years the author or his licencee publishes a 
tran.slation of the work in any language, then copyright in 
the translation will subsist for the normal period of the 
author's life and 50 years after his death. No doubt the 
intention is to encourage Indian authors to get their works 
translated into the various Indian vernaculars. 

I come now to the question of infringemenr. The gen- 
eral principle is that a person commits an infringement who, 
without the consent of the owner of the copyright, dotis 
anything which the owner of the copyright alone has the 
right to do. It will be remembered that copyright includes 
the sole right to produce or reproduce the work or any sub- 
stantial part of it. To reproduce a “substantial" part, 
though not the whole, of a copyright therefore amounts to 
an infringement. Whether this has in fact been done is a 
question of fact, to be decided in a commonsense way. It is 
not always the quantity of the matter reproduced which con- 
stitutes an infringement ; the materiality of the matter taken 
may also be of importance. An abridgment may be an 
infringement; and generally speaking, the question to be 
answered would seem to be : Has the alleged infringement 
made an unfair use of the copyright material so as to rob 
the owner of part of the fruits of his labour ? 

It is, however, expressly provided that certain acts are 
not to constitute an infringement. These are as follows : 
(i) Any fair dealing with the work for the purposes of private 
study, research, criticism, review or newspaper summary. 
The important word here is “fair” — the use made of the 
copyright material must be such as to come within the ex- 
pression “ fair dealing. ” The use made must be a reasonable 
one, having regard both to the interests of the copyright 
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owner and to the specific purposes for which the copyright 
material is permitted by the Act to be used. No general rule 
can be laid down, but it should not be difficult in any given 
case to decide whether the use made is fair or unfair. (2) The 
publication in a collection, mainly composed of non-copyright 
matter, hona fide intended for the use of schools and so 
described in the title and advertisements, of short copyright 
passages from published works not intended for the use of 
schools ; but not more than two such passages from works by 
the same author may be published or the same published 
within five years, and the source of the passage must be 
acknowledged, (3) The publication in a newspaper of the 
report of a lecture delivered in public, unless the report is 
prohibited by notices conspicuously displayed at or near the 
entrance to the lecture-hall. {4) The reading or recitation 
in public by one person of any reasonable eKtract from a 
published work. 

** Lectures” are defined as including an address, a speech 
and a sermon. In the case of a lecture, delivery in public does 
not constitute publication and therefore the author alone 
has the right of publication or to produce or reproduce the 
lecture or any substantial part of it in any form whatever, or 
to authorize its production or reproduction. Universitv 
lecturers may not always be aware ot the rights which the law 
gives them, and I have mj'self seen the notes of lectures 
reprinted for the use of students by unscrupulous persons 
without the consent of the lecturer. The ** fair dealing” 
provision applies of course to lectures as to other copyright 
matter, and it is therefore no infringement for a student to 
lake notes for his own private use. 

There is one other odd provision in the Act about 
lectures. It is no infringement of copyright to publish a 
newspaper report of an address of a political nature delivered 
at a public meeting. This to be found in a section towards 
the end of the Act, where it was obviously inserted as an 
amendment while the bill was going through Parliament ; 
and its purpose is obvious. A learned author, however, has 
suggested that its wording has a much wider scope than was 
probably intended, and he suggests indeed that it would 
cover a lecture on the political views of Plato, Aristotle or 
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Hobbes. I cannot but think that the Courts would strive to 
give the words a narrower meaning, and certainly the learned 
author’s suggestion would impose unreasonable disabilities 
on my academic friends who lecture on Political Science as 
compared with those who content themselves with less danger- 
ous subjects : though, to be sure, not many newspapers would 
want to publish reports of academic lectures even on the 
political views of the three authors I have named. 

The author of a literary work is, with certain exceptions 
which I will mention later, the first owner of the copyright ; 
that is to say, the person who actually composes the work, 
as distinguished from a stenographer or amanuensis who does 
no more than write it down on the one hand, and from a 
person who may have first suggested the idea of the composi- 
tion to the author. Joint authors are those who compose a 
work ill collaboration so that it is not possible to distinguish 
that which is done by one of them from that which is 
done by the other. In the case of an encyclopaedia or such 
a work as the English “ Dictionary of National Biography, 
the copyright belongs to the authors of the individual arti- 
cles, while the editor of the whole work has a copyright in tiie 
arrangement and general design of the whole. The copyright 
in private letters vests in the writers of the letters, who can 
therefore restrain any unauthorized publication, even by the 
pel suns to whom the letters are addressed, since the address- 
ing of a private letter to a correspondent is not '‘publica- 
tion ” of the letter. In the case of an unpublished work 
copyright belongs prima facie to the proprietor of the manu- 
script. 

There is, however, an exception to the general rule in 
the case of a person employed under a contract of service 
who composes a literary work in the course of his employ- 
ment. In this case the employer becomes the owner of the 
copyright and not the employee. Two points must be noted 
here: the work must have been done in the course of the 
set vant’s employment, and the servant will therefore retain 
the copyright in any work done in his spare time ; and the 
contract must be a contract of service, and not a contract 
for services; for example, if the proprietor of a newspaper 
invites someone to contribute an article for the paper, he 
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contracts for the services of the writer, who does not tiiereby 
become his servant or employee. The distinction is that 
between the servant and the independent contractor, which 
is well recognized by the law in other branches of human 
activity. Note, however, that where the work is an article 
or other contribution to a newspaper or periodical, there is 
deemed to be reserved to the author, in the absence of any 
agreement to the contrary, a right to restrain the publica- 
tion of the work otherwise than as part of a newspaper or 
periodical; but this does not allow the author without the 
permission of the owner ot the copyright to publish the 
articles separately on his own account. 

Copyright may be assigned, but the assignment must be 
in writing and signed by the owner or his authorized agent. 
The assignment may be of all the rights comprised in the 
word “ copyright ” or of any part of those rights ; it may be 
for the whole term of the copyright or for part only of the 
term. The right of assignment is, however, subject to this 
limitation, that no assignment by the first owner of the 
copyright, otherwise than by will, can give the assignee any 
lights extending beyond a period of 25 years from the deatli 
of the author ; after 25 years the copyright revests in the 
personal representatives of the author for the remainder of the 
whole copyright period of 50 years. The copyright in a 
work not yet written can be made the subject of what the 
law knows as an equitable assignment. On the death of the 
owner of the copyright, unless it has been previously assigned, 
the copyright passes to his legal personal representative like 
any other kind of property. The distinction between a 
licence to publish and an assignment of the copyright must be 
noticed. An assignment passes all the rights specified in the 
assignment which the owner possessed at the date of the 
assignment, but a licence only entitles the liccncee to do that 
which the licence states. An assignee, since he is the owner 
of the copyright, can take proceedings in his own name for 
any infringement, but a licencee cannot do so, without the 
concurrence of the person who gave him the licence. The 
distinction becomes of importance in the case of agreements 
with .publishers, for an assignment to a publisher entitles the 
publisher, to deal with, a copyright as- though it were his own. 
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A roj^alty agreement or an agreement to publish on commis- 
sion is a licence and not an assignment, unless there are 
provisions in the agreement indicating a contrary intention ; 
for example, that the publisher is to have a right to sue for 
infringement of the copyright. An author's agreement with 
the publisher often gives the publisher an option on future 
works of the author, and the law will enforce such provisions 
by restraining the author from entering into agreements with 
another publisher for the publication of such works or another 
publisher from seeking to publish them. 

Lastly, there is the question of remedies for infringe- 
ment of copjTight. These are of two kinds : civil proceedings 
and summary proceedings in a criminal court. The owner of 
the copyright can enforce all such civil remedies by way of 
injunction, damages, accounts and otherwise as the law gives 
for the infringement of a right. Unless the defendant denies 
the existence of the copyright, the plaintiff is conclusively 
presumed to be the owner ; but where the existence of the 
copyright is denied, the person whose name appears in the 
published work as that of the author is presumed to be the 
author, unless the contrary is proved; and if no author's 
name appears, then the person whose name appears as that 
of publisher or proprietor is similarly presumed to be the 
owner of the copyright, unless the contrary is proved. An 
injunction to restrain publication is the most effective 
remedy, and if the defendant proves that he was not aware 
and had no reasonable grounds for suspecting that copyright 
existed, it is the only remedy available for the plaintiff, 
Unless he can prove this, the law regards all infringing copies 
and all plates from which those copies ha^’e been printed or 
are intended to be printed as the property of the owner of 
the copyright, who may therefore include a claim to recover 
possession of them or for damages for the wrongful dealing 
with property belonging to himself. In addition to these 
remedies, the owner of the copyright can also claim an 
account of the profits made by the defendant by reason of 
his infringement ; but in that case he cannot claim damages 
also. The defendant may also be ordered to deliver up in- 
fringing copies, plates, etc., to be destroyed. In a Calcutta 
case it was held that a plaintiff could not recover damages 
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and also obtain delivery of unsold copies. This seems doubt- 
ful law, but the decision of the court in that particular case 
may possibly be justified, because the plaintiff had asked for 
the second remedy as an alternative, and not an addition, to 
the first. The Allahabad High Court lias held, in conformity 
with English decisions, that an advertisement offering copy- 
light material for sale is itself an infringement, restrainable by 
injunction, even though no copies liave actually been sold. 

In India civil remedies for infringement of copyright can 
be enforced in a High Court or District Court. The Indian 
Copyright Act of 1914 gives a criminal remedy for infringe- 
ment, but it is not a remedy available in any court inferior to 
that of a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the First 
Class. Generally speaking, the lemedy is available against 
any person who makes, sells, distributes or exhibits in public, 
or imports for sale, any infiinging copy; and the penalty is a 
hne not exceeding Rs. 20/- per copy and not exceeding Rs. 
500/- in respect of the same transaction. The penalties are 
increased on a second conviction to imprisonment not exceed- 
ing a month and to Rs. 1,000/-. The Court may also order the 
destruction 01 the delivering up to the owner of the copyright 
of all infringing copies or plates intended to produce them. 

Since the Act of 1911 extends to all His Majesty’s 
dominions, copyright exists in each part of those dominions, 
even though the work itself was published in some other 
part. The Act, ho\\ever, gives power to His Majesty by 
Orders in Council to make it applicable to works first 
published in foreign countries also, if the copyright law 
of those countiies complies with certain conditions laid 
down by the Act. Most of the countries in the world are 
now covered by such Orders in Council ; but the United 
States of America is an important exception. The United 
States law gives no protection to the works of foreigners 
unless they are actually printed in the United States ; and it 
is said that the printing trade in America has been successful 
up to the present time in preventing an alteration of the law, 
lest their own interests should be affected. The result is that 
many unscrupulous publishers in the United States profit 
from pirated editions of English works. The provisions of 
the Act relating to international copyright owe their origin 
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to the Berne Convention of 1887, modified by later Conven- 
tions having the same purpose. The members of the Inter- 
national Copyright Union thus established have bound them- 
selves to give their citizens reciprocal rights in unpublished 
works or works first published in countries which belong to 
the Union, provided that the term of the copyright given is 
not to exceed that of the country where the work originated. 

I have now set out as concisely as I can the main out- 
lines of the law of copyright in India, and T should like to 
add a few words on certain difficulties with which, as I gather 
from a perusal of the Journal of this Association, Indian 
writers and authors are faced at the present time. It ap- 
pears from letters published in the Journal during the last 
few months, that the attitude of certain editors and pub- 
lishers has been causing a good deal of dissatisfaction ; and 
I doubt if Indian authors would subscribe whole-heartedly 
to the description of a publisher given by an English poet at 
the 17th century, which 1 read the other day in an article on 
copyright in an American law review: *'He is the caterer 
that gathers together provision to satisfy the curious ap- 
petite of the soul. " lam bound to say, after reading these 
complaints, that the remed}^ for the present discontents of 
the profession is almost entirely in the hands of the authors 
themselves. The law is plain and affords ample remedies 
against the infringers of copyright ; but there seems to be a 
general reluctance to take advantage of those remedies. I am 
well aware of the dilatory nature of civil proceedings in 
Indian courts ; but I should have thought that the summary 
lemedies given by the Indian Act of 1914 might be made 
very effective. Perhaps there is a natural reluctance on the 
part of individual authors and especially of free-lance journal- 
ists in no very large way of business to take proceedings 
against publishers and newspapers with much larger re- 
sources at their back than individual writers can command. 
Surely this is a case in which union is strength, and I can 
conceive no way in which this Association can be of greater 
service to writers and authors than by assisting them to 
form defensive or protective organizations which would take 
up cases on behalf of their members and teach unscrupulous 
persons that legal rights cannot be infringed with impunity* 
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The experience I have gained during the years I have been 
in India has taught me the difficulty of getting persons to 
unite for any object of this sort; and I have seen many 
rases, as my audience must also have done, where or- 
ganizations have been enthusiastically started and have 
faded out when the initial energy was spent. An organiza- 
tion such as I have in mind requires above all things an 
energetic Secretary and a competent staff. It would be a 
whole-time job and therefore they should he adequately 
remunerated ; but they must also he enthusiasts with a love 
both of literature and of justice and inspired with a deter- 
mination to SCO that the members of the organization 
are secured the rights which the law gives them. It is un- 
reasonable to expect a young and inexperienced journalist to 
fight the proprietor of a wealth}^ newspaper from w’hich he 
hopes to make something of a living ; but if a writers' organ- 
ization takes up the case on his behalf, even w^ealthy new’s- 
papers will soon learn that honesty will pay them best. 
Such an organization might also do much to educate public 
opinion, which seems to regard the theft of newspaper articles 
as a venial and almost laudable act. I have suffered from 
this attitude myself, and when I have protested the offenders' 
only plea was that the}^ had felt sure that I should not mind. 
T do not know if there is a standard form of publisher’s 
agreement in India, such as is now generally accepted in 
England ; but the English models are well worth considering 
and have stood the test of years. I agree that the vast area 
of India makes the problem a more difficult one than in the 
United Kingdom ; and it is possible that provincial protective 
organizations, linked up with some central body might be 
required. But the slogans which I would advocate for your 
adoption are the words ''self-help" and "united action." 
I do not of course rule out agreements on the subject of re- 
muneration and kindred topics between recognized Associa- 
tions of newspaper editors or proprietors and publishers on 
the one hand and organizations of authors and writers on the 
other ; and such agreements would be the most satisfactory 
solution of the problem. I believe that there are newspaper 
Associations in India, but 1 am not sure about the publishers. 
A reputable association, whether of newspapers or of pub- 
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Hshers, would appreciate that it was to their own interest to 
get all these matters put on a proper basis; and they ought 
to make every effort to compel their less scrupulous brethren 
to see reason. Why should not your own Association take 
the initiative on behalf of its members generally ? 


DISCUSSION ON THE 
RESOLUTION ON COPYRIGHT* 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan : 

I call upon Mr. Masani to move the Resolution on Copy- 
right. I hope he ha<=i not suffered under the present Copy- 
right Law 1 
]\fR. M. R. Masavi : 

I would like to move this Resolution : 

‘*This Conlerence is of opinion that the position in 
regard to the Law of Copyright in India is very unsatis- 
tactory and that it is desirable that the matter may be 
reviewed and steps suggested by the P.E.N. to safeguard 
the rights of authors, both Indian and foreign, consistent- 
ly with the public interest. The Conference also stresses 
the need for uniformity in the law for India as a whole, 
including the Indian States. The Conference therefore 
appoints a Committee consisting of Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
Mr. K. M. Munshi, Kazi M. Abdul Ghaffar, Principal 
A.A.A, Fyzee and the mover, with powers to co-opt, to 
study the question, to consult writers' organizations 
abroad, and to take steps to see that the law is suitably 
amended and other necessary measures are taken to that 
end. ” 

I am afraid, Ladies and Gentlemen, after the noble and 
inspiring talks we have just had, I am inviting 3^ou to de- 
scend from the sublime, if not to the ridiculous, at least to 
the very mundane. But I feared that with Sir Maurice 
Gwyer's absence and the dropping of his paper on this 

* All the speeches made during the discussion weie delivered 
extempore. 
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occasion, there was every danger, at the rate at which we are 
going, of our dispersing tomorrow, having confined ourselves 
exclusively to altruistic and noble purposes. The trade union 
past in me rebelled at this, and I felt that it was time we did 
something for ourselves w^hile we are still here. I do not feel 
like apologising for suggesting that we act for a few minutes 
at least in a spirit of enlightened self-interest, and you will 
notice that in the language of the resolution the public in- 
terest is mentioned along with oiir own. 

This matter of Copyright is a very disputed one. A lot 
can be said for and against it. Being privileged to read Sir 
Maurice’s paper in the morning, T think T would not be taking 
undue liberty with his paper if I quoted a couple of remarks 
by Lord Macaulay, giving both sides of the (luestion. Lord 
Macaulay described Copyright as a tax on readers for the 
purpose of giving a bounty to writers. The tax is an exceed- 
ingly bad one ; it is a tax on one of the most innocent and 
salutary of human pleasures. ” But, having said that, Lord 
Macaulay proceeded to give the other side of the picture wdien 
he said that, at the same time, '' it is desirable that we should 
liave a supply of good books; we cannot have such a supply 
unless men of letters aie liberally remunerated; and the 
least objectionable w^ay of remunerating them is by means of 
Copyright.'" The position as I see it in Sir Maurice’s very 
learned paper, which I am sure you will be glad to read in 
the Proceedings, is that although Queen Anne is dead, an 
Act of Queen Anne still goes alive on the question of Copy- 
right, and, amazingly enough, our own Copyright Law traces 
its descent from this Act of Queen Anne. 

There are, however, many defects in lliat Law which 
require revision and modification. I may only mention just 
one — the fact, for instance, that the Indian States, or at least 
most of them, are still without the purview of a Copyright 
Agreement ; and, although I personally have not suffered, if 
I may say so in answer to the President’s query, there are 
occasions, many occasions, when books have been published 
in one or other of the Indian States, without any regard to 
the right of the author who may be living in a neighbouring 
Indian province. This obviously is a matter which might 
engage our attention. But mere laws will not quite solve 
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the problem. It is the practice of the Law of Copyright 
which requires more attention than its terms. The fact 
remains that repeated breaches of Copyright go past un- 
attended to and without any action being taken to stop 
them. This has created, particularly in our press, a condi- 
tion where breach of Cop3Tight is the order of the day and 
not the exception. 

The rights of foreign writers also need to be protected in 
our country, and I say it not out of any spirit of altruism or 
internationalism, but from sheer self-interest of the Indian 
writers. So long as articles of Professor Laski, or Bertrand 
Russell, or Louis Fischer, can be reprinted from foreign 
magazines without acknowledgement ( or even with it ) but 
certainly without any payment to the author, it is difficult to 
see why any Indian editor should wish to take the trouble of 
pajdng people like 3’ou and me. So, one of the steps that 
needs to be taken is for us to see that the rights of our 
foreign compeers are protected in our own country, as much 
for their benefit as for our own. Now all this requires action. 
A Conference of this kind could hardly take those steps, and 
the proposal that I make to the President is that we hd\^e a 
Committee of people who happen to be lawyers as well as 
authors, and leave it to them to suggest to us the amend- 
ments that are necessary as well as the measures of self-help 
which are called for on this subject. Sir Maurice has suggest- 
ed in his paper two slogans: ''Self-Help’' and “United 
Action,” and I hope that by passing this Resolution, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, you will endorse those slogans. 


Prof. Armando Menezes: 

1 think my presence on the platform is superfluous after 
the excellent way in which the Proposer of this Resolution 
has defended it. But the Proposer is confessedly both a 
lawyer and an economist, and it was possibly necessary that 
one who is neither a lawyer nor an economist should support 
this Resolution on other grounds than merely those of 
enlightened self-interest, I need have no qualifications at 
all for supporting this Resolution. I have not got even that 
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excellent qualification, which is a grievance, for nobody has 
ever tried, either in India or abroad, to steal my writings. 
In fact, my grievance is that they have not tried it. It is 
thanks to the lavish hospitality of this State that I find 
myself in a room, in a hotel, sharing the room with a gentle- 
man, * one of whose poems I happened to translate long ago 
into English. Thanks to the absence of Copyright, so far we 
have not quarrelled. But my point is that we have reason 
to quarrel. If the Law of Copyright in this country is in the 
backward state in which it is now, it is not because there is 
a lack of lawyers in the country. In fact, there are too many 
lawyers in this country. But the Law of Copyright is what 
it is because writers have not so far insisted on their rights, 
l^octs— and I profess to be one of the humblest of them— 
have been described as the unacknowledged legislators of 
mankind, but it is not the poets who in some matters legislate 
tor mankind. It is mankind that legislates for itself, and 1 
stand here, not as a writer, but as a representative, as a 
spokesman, of the man in the street, because it is the collect- 
ive will of mankind, it is the desire, the need of mankind or of 
the people when it is expressed, that makes legislation ncces- 
.sary. That is the impulse behind legislation. It is true— and 
1 was myself a fool once upon a time-— I thought it was too mer- 
cenaryfor apoet to demand payment for his poems. I thought 
that to give away one’s poems was much more worthy of a poet 
than to sell them. In the depths of my subconscious, I thought 
perhaps that giving away my poems rather than trying to 
sell them might make me more popular. I have been cured 
of my folly by a very bitter experience. I found that the 
poems that are given away are never read. There is a saying 
of Dr. Johnson’s— I do not remember the \*ery words and it 
was only a few minutes ago that I knew that I had to speak 
on this occasion— which now comes to my mind. When 
somebody asked Dr. Johnson whether he believed that men 
should demand payment for their writings, he promptly re- 
plied that only a fool would write except for money. I would 
not, of course, go so far as to endorse Dr. Johnson's dictum 
in its entirety. But there is a more modern dictum, which I 
think is Dr. Inge’s, that writing is half a trade and half an 
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art. I am giving this hackneyed quotation because I think 
it is often misunderstood and it is necessary to grasp its right 
sense. The general impression that people get from this is 
that if writing is a trade, then there is a necessary adultera- 
tion of the art ; and that if writing is half a trade, then we 
should be content with only half the art. I must say that 
I have no time to argue that this is not true, that it is 
possible for a man to write for money — at least write, not for 
the purpose of making money, but to make money out of the 
writing he has done— without any dilution oi his vision, 
without tarnishing the purity or the integrity of his vision. 
Therefore, in supporting Mr. Masani’s Resolution, 1 say once 
again that the Law of Copyright, which is merely a continua- 
tion of this principle that art should be paid for, is not only 
in the interest of men of letters, but of literature itself. It 
not only encourages writers to write more, it encourages 
writers to write better ; and that is the reason why, because 
we have no proper Copyright Law in this country, not only 
our writers but their writings also are poor. 


Kazi M. Abdul Ghaffar : 

I feel that this question of Copyright Law in India 
is already long overdue, and I am glad that our friends of 
the P. E. N. have decided to take up this question under the 
guidance and advice of no less a person than Sir Maurice 
Gwyer. I am sure that once the P. E. N. takes up this ques- 
tion, it will do a great service to the cause of writers and 
literature in this country. This question of Copyright is 
really a vital question concerning Indian literature. My own 
experience has not been very fortunate, and I think the 
experience of many writers like me has been far from fortunate 
when dealing with the publishing trade as it is carried on in 
this country. You will be probably surprised to know that 
the writings of men like Sir Muhammad Iqbal and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad are today being printed and published, 
without the least consideration for their rights, all over the 
country. This means, not only that the authors or their heirs 
lose so much money that is legitimately their due, but it also 
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shows a lowering of the moral standard of the publishing trade 
and want of respect for what is written by our great men. 
Ruthlessly and with impunity we are trading with what has 
been the life-blood of men like Iqbal and Maulana Azad. 
This is a scandal, a public scandal, and I am very glad that 
the P. E. N, has at last decided to take up this question. 
Only recently the Progressive Urdu Wi iters’ Association held 
a meeting at Hyderabad, and this question was discussed 
there and we considered the advisability of forming a kind of 
trade union of writers or a co-operative body of writers to 
handle this question. I think, now that the P.E.N. has taken 
up this question, the Progressive Writers’ Association also will 
co-operate with this body in order to give some protection to 
the writers who have suffered a long time from the exploitation 
of publishers. With these words, I support the Resolution. 


Misb F. B. Ludington: 

I wish to speak to you, not as a wiiter, but as a librarian. 
It has been my observation in India, being in a library here 
only a little more than a year, that the Copyright situation in 
India is even more perplexing than that of the United States, 
and wc are far from satisfied with our own legislation in 
America. As a librarian, I have tw'o suggestions to make to 
your Committee. One is that they should consider very 
seriously the matter of establishing a Central Copyright 
Library, where all the people of India will have access to at 
least one copy of every book which is copyrighted in India. 
I think it is particularly important to you at this time. It 
is my observation that much of your best writing is coming 
out in the form of pamphlets. Pamphlets are by their very 
nature the documents typical of the emerging renaissance in 
a literature. If you consider historically what has happened 
in England, in America, in France, you will realize that the 
age of pamphlets has always been a very important one to 
any emerging literature. Pamphlets, because of their nature, 
are quickly destroyed, being passed from hand to hand ; and 
unless there is one Central Copyright Library in India, much 
of your contemporary literature will be lost to the future 
students of this country. 
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The second suggestion that I have to make to your 
Committee is in connection with the registration of all books 
copyrighted in India. Let there be some bibliographical 
publication of all these books. I am particularly eager for 
this, not for India alone, but for the profit of the rest of the 
world. If the peoples of the world are going to understand 
each other, they need to have access, not only to the legal 
or constitutional documents of other countries, but also to 
creative literature produced everywhere. We of other coun- 
tries will not know about India and Indian literature unless 
there is a satisfactory bibliographical listing, and preferably 
some book or reviewing journal which will list everything copy- 
righted, giving brief summaries of the contents of each item. 
The export of books to other countries of the world is a subject 
which I should like to speak on, but my point is that if there 
is a proper bibliographical listing of all your Indian publica- 
tions, libraries, librarians, students of India, all will at least 
know what is being produced, and remember, most of the 
work that is being written now is extremely important, not 
only to India, but also to the rest of the world. 


Sir S. Radhakrishnan 

I take it that this Conference is in support of the Resolu- 
tion just moved, and duly seconded and supported. The 
suggestions that have been made will be referred to the 
Committee. If any members have any additional suggestions 
to make, they should address them to Mr. Masani, who I 
take it will be the Convener of this Committee. 


DISCUSSION ON THE DESIRABILITY 
OF AN ALL-INDIA ENCYCLOPEDIA* 

After an intermission of fifteen minutes, the Conference 
met again under Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s presidency. The 
President introduced Sardar K. M. Panikkar to the audience 

* All the persons who participated in the discussion spoke ex- 
tempore. Sardar Panikkar also spoke extempore, excepting for the 
actual scheme which he read from his own printed paper, A Note on 
an Indian Encyclopaedia. ” 
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in a brief humorous speech. She described him as this 
mischievous man ... once a friend of the Congress. . .then a 
critic of the Congress., .now an experienced administrator” 
and asked him to initiate the discussion on the desirability 
of an All-India Encyclopjedia. Mrs. Naidu added that Sir 
Theodore Gregory had undertaken to ‘‘hammer” Sardar 
Panikkar’s proposal. 


Sardar K. M. Panikkar: 

I must thank 3^011, Madam, for this short interval of 
fifteen minutes which enabled the House to get down from 
the heights of moral philosophy and from the high principles 
of human conduct to practical discussion. I did not have the 
good fortune of hearing the discussion on “The Development 
of the Indian Literatures as a Uniting Force. ” My thesis is 
to some extent the opposite. My thesis is that the growth 
of the Indian languages has given rise to a fissiparous ten- 
dency, and hence the question of re-creating the unity ot 
thought in India has become a matter of the utmost import- 
ance. The most significant factor in the history of the last 
150 years is that, along with the development of administra- 
tive unity, along with the development of a sense of national- 
ism pervading all over India, there has also developed an 
integration of national languages in the different parts of 
India, a development of .dialects into great modern languages 
on the basis of which there has grown up what may be called 
the different nationalities of India at the present time. That 
i.s to say, what was a dialect a century or so ago has toda}’ 
become a great and modern language ; and as all of you 
know, the development of national feeling, the identity of 
interests that go to make a nation, the unity of at least the 
forms of thought and expression which a common language 
produces as the connecting links between man and man, 
these have tended to create sub-nationalities of a strong 
character in India. Today when we speak of the Bengalees, 
the Gujaratis, or the Maharashtrians, we are speaking of 
nations which, probably only 150 years ago, were not deem- 
T^ k nnHmihtedlv the result of the growth of the 
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different languages of India, because it will be quite clear to 
every student of history that the independence of languages 
creates independence of thought and independence of forms. 
Now this is undoubtedly a measure of development. It is 
undoubtedly a great factor in the development of the Indian 
mind, because the declaration of literary independence by 
the languages of India has certainly given rise to new forms 
of creative expression, new experimentation with forms and 
new approaches to various subjects ; and in every way it has 
created a wider and fuller sense of humanism in the different 
languages. 

Undoubtedly the creative work of the Indian mind is 
done today in the indigenous languages. I do not by any 
means try to diminish or detract from those who write in Eng- 
lish, but the major creative works in India today are done in 
the Indian languages. No one, therefore, would like to go 
back on what I call the declaration of literary independence 
of the Indian languages. But looked at from a critical point 
of view, looked at from the point of view of the national in- 
terest, we might also see that the getting away from the clas- 
sical models, from the forms and thoughts which animated 
the languages about 150 years ago, has tended to create a 
certain division of mind among us. Before this declaration 
ol independence, so to say, the Indian languages were mould- 
ed by the expressions in our classical languages. It was to 
Sanskrit and to Sanskrit forms that the Sanskritic languages 
looked up. It was to Persian or to Arabic that the languages 
dependent on it for their inspiration looked up. The unity 
of thought, the great Indian-ness of thought, which the Sans- 
krit language provided, and on the basis of which even the 
vernacular languages developed, helped us in our conscious- 
ness of Indianism. Today what helps us in our consciousness 
of Indianism are political institutions, our common difficulties, 
our common desires to establish a civic sense of nationalism, 
but not a sense of cultural unity. That, to my mind, has 
come from the breaking away from the single source of inspi- 
ration of the common forms of thought and of expression 
which the classical languages provided, which it is iiot pos- 
sible for us to revert to at the present time, \\hateyer 
happens, there is no use our thinking that by more intensive 
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study of Sanskrit or by writing books on Sanskritic models 
or keeping the Sanskritic or the Persian traditions, we can 
cease to be modern men. New ideas have come, new forms 
have to be evperimented with and new knowledge has come in 
a number of alluring shapes, which have all made a new 
approach to life unavoidable. 

That being so, I cannot see that any proposal based on 
a going back to classical traditions to re-achieve the unity of 
Indian thought is possible or practicable. In what way, then, 
are we going to bring about this unity, or at least to keep 
alive that spirit of unity which animated us and which gave 
at least some general feeling of Indian-ness of thought and 
expression over so many centuries ? Nobody bred in any 
part of India, reading the literature and language of another, 
ever felt, excepting for the language itself, any serious differ- 
ence. That is to say, any person reading Tulsidas' Rama- 
yam, whether he came from the Tamil country, or the Kan- 
nada country, or Maharashtra, felt absolutely at home. In 
the same way, any person wdio read the Tamil classics, 
whether he w^as a Gujarati or a Punjabi or a Hindusthani, it 
it were possible for him to learn the language, found himsell 
at home in the thought of Tiruvalluvar or of any other great 
Tamil classic. That was so because there was then a certain 
community of mind. That community of mind has to be 
re-created today, for the independence of these languages, 
taking us no doubt on parallel lines, but lines — let me here 
borrow an idea from the Theory of Relativity — though 
parallel may diverge farther and farther as they proceed. 
Therefore, we have to think of some method of keeping up 
the community of thought and community of ideas which 
will keep us together, instead of keeping us further and fur- 
ther apart. 

The suggestion — and it is a very modest suggestion— 
that I desire to put forward to you is that this can be done 
by producing an Indian Encyclopaedia on the lines of, or 
very much like, the great French Encyclopaedia movement 
of the eighteenth century. The philosophic conceptions be- 
hind the common mass of thought in India have to be recon- 
ciled, adjusted and reinterpreted to suit altered conditions. 
Thnc if n rommon bodv of thoueht definitelv Indian in the 
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sense that the majority of Indians share it, is to be evolved, 
it has to be on a new basis, which, while conserving what is 
of value in the past, will incorporate all that is of value in 
the new. 

The most satisfactory method of providing this new basis 
for cultural unity is by the production of an Indian encyclo- 
psedia conceived as a scheme for providing authoritative 
instruction in every subject — a modern Mahahharata which 
would be a fifth and ever-progressive veda for the future. 

What a remarkable effect such an encyclopaedia can 
have on life and thought is well illustrated by what the great 
French Encyclopaedia did for France and Europe generally 
in the iStli century. Edited by Diderot, its contributors 
included such famous names, as Voltaire, Montesquieu, Hol- 
bach, Turgot, Condorcet and Rousseau. As the writer in the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica says, No Encyclopaedia has been 
of such political importance or has occupied so conspicuous 
a space in the civil and literary history of the century. It 
sought not only to give information but to guide opinion. ” 
It was in fact a deliberate and concerted effort by the greatest 
intellectuals of the time to create a common body of secular 
thought and opinion based on the latest available knowledge 
and on the boldest range of speculation. For the first time, 
Europe was provided with a comprehensive body of opinion, 
unconnected with religious organisations, on the basis of 
which the liberal civilisation of modern Europe has been 
reared. It provided the theoretical bases and the general 
inspiration of the great movement of thought known in his- 
tory as Enlightenment. 

An encyclopcedia conceived in this manner has to be 
both conservative and revolutionary. The object should bo 
to gather up and concentrate the illumination of the modern 
age, so that it can become available to the vast masses. It 
must embody positive purposes and a definite attitude to 
society and civilisation, in which case alone can it serve to 
check the spirit of disintegration and reunite the different 
linguistic units of India. It has to be conservative in the 
sense of bringing together the living forces of tradition, belief 
and thought and, by critical appraisal of their value, trans- 
^form them into something dynamic for the present age. It 
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has to be revolutionary in the sense of attacking and demol- 
ishing ideas which have ceased to be of value, and also of 
establishing the pre-eminence of modern knowledge. The 
walls of Jericho awaited the trumpet call of the Angel before 
they fell. False beliefs, outmoded thought and purposeless 
clinging to ideas from which life has fled long ago, will not 
die and vanish of themselves. It requires a trumpet call, an 
active process of demolition, which can only be undertaken 
by a dynamic intellectual movement. 

Such an encyclopaedia will be a great scheme ol national 
education at the highest level, where the results of the latest 
research and the implications of the most revolutionary 
modern thought will be made available through the Indian 
languages. Modern knowledge has become a vast and almost 
unmanageable mass. Further, it is daily increasing and 
opening up new avenues. We have to mould this enormous 
aggregation of learning, knowledge and thought available in 
the modern world to something which can be assimilated by 
the common people. In order to enable the common man 
to do this, we have to provide him with an apparatus of 
criticism of our accepted and traditional beliefs and of our 
peculiar institutions. A new and larger content has to be 
given to ideas and beliefs which can be interpreted in terras 
of modern knowledge. The confluence of speculation and 
modern science has produced an intellectual revolution whose 
message may, if properly directed, serve to create a common 
body of thought and opinion expressed in our terms as the 
basis of India’s cultural unity. 

It may well be asked how, when there are at least 9 
major languages in India, a single Indian encyclopaedia is 
possible. The scheme I have in mind is like the great proposal 
of a co-operative national history for India with which all 
leading writers and thinkers in India will be associated iis 
editors and contributors. It will be in the nature of an over- 
all pilot work where all subjects will be treated objectively, 
and subjects having an Indian interest will be treated from 
an all-India point of view. On scientific subjects, a national 
encyclopedia will be able to get the best authorities to write. 
There is a much better chance of authoritative contribu- 
tinrn? on such Durelv scientific subjects in a national venture 
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than in a provincial one. When, however, subjects like 
Indian history, Indian architecture, Indian music, painting 
etc., are dealt with, the national encyclopfedia will deal 
with them from an all-India point of view, leaving it to the 
enc3xlop8edias in different languages to add and elaborate 
their own special contributions and interests. Taking music 
as an example, apart from the general treatment of the 
theories and principles of music all over the world, the 
special article on Indian music will deal in detail with the 
subject and will also show the differences between Hindustani 
and Carnatic music and give a general history of both. While 
keeping the same outline, the northern Indian encyclopaedias 
will naturally elaborate the portion dealing with Hindustani 
music, and the South Indian versions will shift the emphasis 
to Carnatic music. In the same waj’, Indian history will be 
dealt with generally from the central point of view. But the 
Marathi encyclopaedia will have special sections dealing with 
Maratha history in greater detail, the Telugu version in the 
same manner dealing with Andhra history, etc. The central 
unity of the subject will remain. 

Some Indian languages have already their own encyclo- 
paedias. Dr. Ketkar’s Marathi eiicyclopsedia and the Viswa 
Vignana Kosh in Telugu, which was published under the 
patronage of the Raja of Munagala, are but two examples. 
Bengali is said to possess an excellent encyclopaedia and there 
may be others also. But the lack of any central direction, 
except, I suppose, what is provided by the Encyclopcddia 
Britannica and the unavoidable lack of a national point of 
view in such local undertakings, cannot be overlooked in 
considering these works. 

An encyclopaedia undertaken on a national scale under 
the editorship of a committee of competent experts is likely to 
secure the collaboration of the leading experts in this country 
as well as outside. It could be made a real and magnificent 
contribution to learning, while local efforts undertaken on the 
basis of individual languages would not have the same advant- 
ages. From the point of view of editing work also — a work of 
the highest importance calling for scholarship over a wide range 
and special talents of a very high order — an all-India scheme 
will be able to secure co-operation of leading authorities in 
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different parts of India. The editorial committee will, in fact, 
be selected from among the best writers and tliinkers in the 
country, an advantage which no provincial undertaking can 
command. The advantages of a national encyclopoidia seem 
to be overwhelming. 

The language in which the work can suitably be taken 
can only be English, Co-operation on an alUndia basis 
is clearly impossible in any other language. We have to face 
the fact that, whether it is a national history of India, or a 
national encyclopccdia, or all-India schemes of research, wc 
have in our present circumstances no option but to use the 
English language as our medium. The encyclopaedias in each 
of the Indian languages will, in the main, be translations 
of the parent work with such abridgement or amplification 
as may be considered necessary. 

Such a scheme, if it is to succeed, should have the support 
of the Central and Provincial Governments and the active co- 
operation of the Universities and Researcli Institutes in India. 
The immediate step to be taken, if my proposal meets with 
the general approval of this Conference, is to appoint a small 
exploratory committee to examine tlie feasibility of my 
proposal, and if my proposal is found feasible to work out a 
practical scheme. I do not, as you will see, suggest that 
practical schemes can immediately be worked out. The ex- 
ploratory committee that I am asking for will only consider 
the feasibility of a proposal of this nature, and I think that 
nothing can be lost in having this scheme examined and look- 
ed into from every point of view. So, even if Sir Theodore 
Gregory, as he has undertaken to smash it, does smash it, it 
may be desirable for us to know all the difficulties that 
we may have to face and also to see how they can be over- 
come. Therefore all that I have suggested is the very modest 
proposal that the scheme may be explored, the possibilities 
may be examined, and if it is possible at all to work out 
a practical scheme, the clear lines of such a scheme may be 
put forward. I do not think it is necessary for me to put 
forward any names. That is a matter for the Executive 
Committee of the P. E. N. to discuss and decide, and there 
fore, leaving this very modest proposal for your consideration 
ari-Anf-ftTirp T thank vou. 
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Dr. C. Kunhan Raja: 

Friends : — 

I was wondering whether there is any process of photo- 
graphing the intellectual contents of persons like Mr. Panik- 
kar, reproducing them, and issuing them in the form of a 
book. Then that would be the best Encyclopaedia on Indian 
matters. But that is a matter for the scientists, and I do 
not dabble in science. When this question of an Indian 
Encyclopaedia was coming and when Mr. Panikkar was 
explaining the methodology, my mind was wandering in 
another direction, that is, the consequences of putting the 
scheme into effect, in other words, where the scheme will 
lead to. And my mind began to wander back about a quarter 
of a century. When I was quite a young man, when I was 
a student at Oxford, I saw that ver}^ profound play, Charleys 
Aunt, where there is a statement: She comes from Brazil 

from which peanuts come.'' Well, you may wonder what 
it has to do with my speech. If any one asks me how I 
would be known— if at all I come to be known at any time 
— I will give some negative answers corresponding to that 
statement. I do not want to be known as coming from a 
countr}^ which is installing plants to produce new forms of 
motor cars. I do not want to be known as coming from a 
country which has got universal suffrage, or has got problems 
of sterling balances, direct dollar loans from London, or parti- 
cipates in international committees for the maintenance of 
peace and order. I will also give some positive answers. 
I want to be known as coming from a country that has 
produced the Vedas, that has produced the Mahahharata, 
that has produced great scholars, and great philosophers; 
and I may also saj^ that I want to be known as com- 
ing from the country, the only country, which has pro- 
duced some very great men to whom the council chamber 
was a recreation club, to whom the battlefield was only a 
sports field, and whose real profession was scholarship. I 
want to be known as coming from such a country, and for 
that an Encyclopsedia is wanted. Well, there are inter- 
national exhibitions where Indian sari borders or shampoo 
oils are exhibited. I want another kind of international 
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exhibition, of encyclopaedias where our contribution to the 
culture of the world will ajso be exhibited. Well, we have 
got political representatives in various countries and there 
are educational attaches whose function is to secure hostel 
accommodation and admission to students in the various 
Universities, and if this is all that the Government of India 
can do, I want an Encyclopsedia like this to make foreign 
countries invite cultural representatives from India, independ- 
ent of government machinery. For this we must now take 
the initiative, and the P.E.N. is the proper organization that 
can do it, not in opposition to the Government, but as a 
complement to the activities of the Government. I dabble 
in so many subjects and call it research, and in that kind of 
dabbling I have to look into various Encyclopaedias. You 
will see that in the Encyclopedia Brifannica India forms a 
very small part. Well, there is a Dewey Decimal system of 
classification for libraries; for American History, there are so 
many divisions and subdivisions, but when it comes to 
Indian History, there is just one division. That is the pres- 
ent position, and we cannot expect anything better. We 
must have an Encyclopaedia by which we can present our 
contribution to the w'orld, and it is only in that wa}’* that 
India can achieve her independence and equality, and not by 
a mere theoretical declaration of human rights. It is for this 
purpose that I want the first step to be taken in the forma- 
tion of this Encyclopaedia. The methodology lias been well 
explained by Mr. Panikkar. I have nothing to add to it. 
I am the most unmethodical person in the world 1 Thank 
you, that is all that I have got to say. 


Dr. Abdul Haleem : 

Friends : — 

The subject which has been introduced here by Sardar 
Panikkar is a very important subject, the importance of which 
cannot be realized by the kind of discussions that are being 
held here. He has given you the instance of the French 
Encyclopaedists. In our country, just now, there is need for 
a new humanism. We really require people like the French 
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Encyclopaedists, people who are ready to break away from 
the shackles of old tradition and can at the same time preserve 
the best parts of our heritage. 1 am afraid that this idea 
which has been proposed here before the P.E.N. will suffer 
from a very great handicap. That handicap is that here in 
our country we do not have people like the French Encyclopae- 
dists. Where are the Rousseaus and the Voltaires ? Where 
are the people who have cut away all their connections with 
the shackles oi old tradition ? Where are the people who 
have got the guts to go forward and that they want to 
create a new world, a new humanity ? lam afraid I do not 
see anyone here, not in this audience. Excuse me, Gentle- 
men, — we have to create something new. There may be 
people who have fine ideas about these things, but at this 
time wdien we are obsessed by matters very exalted, matters 
relating to the privacy of the .soul, matters in which, if we 
dabble, we would drown ourselves in a sort of well of loneli- 
ness, at such a stage and in such an atmosphere, to talk of 
the French Encyclopaedists and to talk of creating an 
cncjxlopnedia like the one the French Encyclopaedists pro- 
duced, is, I am afraid, rather too much. But, as the idea 
has been mooted, I would say: Let us make an attempt. 
But let us beware of all the pitfalls. Let us consider the 
contradictions apparent here ju.st now between the exposi- 
tion given by Sardar Panikkar and the exposition given by 
our friend here, Dr. Kunhan Raja. There is a lot of dif- 
ference between the two expositions. One is talking of rela- 
tions with the past, at least the past which keeps us bound 
to the higher atmosphere and does not descend to the earth, 
while our friend here is talking about the country which 
produced the Vedas and the Mahahharata and things like 
that. I cannot go into details. I cannot show you all the 
contradictions involved in these two opinions, but you see 
there are two supporters of the same scheme talking in two 
different languages. If we are going to have an Encyclopae- 
dia prepared by the joint efforts of Sardar Panikkar and 
Dr, Kunhan Raja, what kind of Encyclopaedia will it be ? Let 
us be clear about things. If we want to have a new life in 
this country, if we want to have a new humanism, then we 
want people who have that idealism. We want people who 
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will be a real help to us. And one problem more, which is 
very important. Sardar Panikkar talked of the help that he 
expects from the Central Government and the Provincial 
Governments. Did the French Encyclopaedists get any help 
from the French Government ? I think the French Gov- 
ernment of that time would not have helped people like 
\'oltaiie and Rousseau. The Government we have is no 
better. We cannot expect them to help us in the compila- 
tion of an All-Iudia Encyclopiedia of the sort that Uv. Panik- 
kat wants. 

Let us therefore start the movement ourselves. If inside 
the P.E.N. there are some people who aie keen about it, 
choose them. Do not make it a very high-sounding thing. 
Begin with a small encyclopajdia, covering the important 
items. Let us start along these modest lines, — and then, if 
the movement develops, as the French movement developed, 
and new people come up in our coimtiy — I am qmte sure 
they will come up — I am certain this scheme will succeed. 
On behalf ot the Progressive Writers' Association of India, 1 
would humbly say that we are quite ready to do our mite, 
the little bit that w^e can, in this scheme of an All-India 
Encyclopaedia. 


Dr. Mulk Raj Anand : 

Friends : — 

No one after hearing Sardar Panikkar can disagree with 
the fundamental aim of an All-India Encyclopxdia. I think 
this is one of the most important discussions which is taking 
place in our country for a long time. He has in his mind, 
as Dr. Kunhan Raja suggested, a very real and accurate con- 
ception, and I think that is all to the good. But I think it 
is likely that, because he had not got the time at his disposal, 
he could not give a complete picture which will explain 
to us the exact nature of the problem which India faces a.s a 
part of the modern world. What I have to say is only a 
footnote to what Sardar Panikkar said, with which I 
thoroughly agree. 
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It seems to me, coming as I do across the seven seas, 
that the air ot the outside world has changed a great deal. 
But in coming liere I find a certain resilience in favour of 
that extraordinary conservatism which has always held us 
back. I want to try to pave for you the bridge between 
these two feelings. It is quite possible that the blocking up 
of the lines of communication of the world has brought about 
this extraordinary isolationism. I do not think it will last 
very long, because fundamentally, whether in Europe where 
I was for six years or in India where I have been only a 
fortnight, I already see certain elementary questions which 
are, I think, common to the whole of humanity today. Du 
not let us rear our world outlook merely from a parochial or 
chauvinistic point of view. Our delegates should not enter 
such a discussion, which is really of a broad appeal to 
humanity, with such a narrow outlook. What I mean is 
precisely this. The world has discovered during the last six 
years of terrible suffering, tux*moil and grim hardship the 
need for certain solutions which I call fundamental. Our ago 
everywhere — wdiether in China, Russia, America or India — is 
I believe an age engrossed in the discovery of fundamentals. 
What are these fundamentals ? I believe that you can start 
with all those things that Mr. Panikkar has in mind. The 
first great need is bread. A people who have sacrificed three 
and a half million dead in a famine certainly needs bread. 
Well, then, that fact is there. Our second fundamental is 
water. Water sometimes is contaminated. I find a lot of 
water, but not good water. I dare say we can do a great 
deal about getting enough good bread and enough good 
water. 

Then comes air. Already, in this country, a certain 
amount of air is the property, shall I say, of the All-India 
Radio, There is no competition from any commercial organisa- 
tion to the A. I. R. But air too is important, and we would 
like to see that the air is kept free. 

Now bread, water and air ; and, of course, we all know in 
our hearts the inevitable reality which, I suppose, Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan had in his mind when he talked of the soul — 
I think he had in his mind this aspiration of ours for many 
generations to be free. As intensely as other people— as 
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intensely as the resistance movement in France — we do hunger 
for and suffer for freedom, and so this is another fundamental 
we have in view. 

There is another elementary and fundamental need on 
the plane of moral values, and on this point too I believe that 
human beings have now broken all barriers and come to realize 
certain very important spiritual truths. As I said yesterday, 
there is a spiritual side to the Russian type of materialism. 
It seems to me that Professor Radhakrishnaii was perfectly 
right when he insisted on the spirit in man. I do not need to 
analyse this fundamental for you, but the truth to me is 
obvious, that we have in this age a rediscovery of tlie funda- 
mentals, a common basis with the world for the formation of 
an Encyclopaedia which can contribute the Indian knowl- 
edge, the Indian view, to the world. We cannot today cut 
ourselves adrift from the modern world. Those who think of 
doing so are living in the fourth century. For good or ill, wc 
are part of civilization. *' If that is so, two things are true 
which allay the fears of Dr. Haleem and the aspirations 
of Mr. Panikkar. Dr. Haleem*s fears are very genuine, and I 
feel a natural sympathy for him. But if we widen our vision, 
we shall begin to see that we are the real inheritors of 
tlie past. At the moment, if I may say so, we distrust 
the old people. They have given us a world in such ruins. 
Wo feel we could have done better. But I have no disrespect 
for the old. 

Then we come to the question of our cultural heritage. 
This question of our cultural heritage is, I believe, of funda- 
mental importance for us. It is the greatest past of any 
single nation, and it is of great value to us. But do let us 
strike a mean between that past and modernity. 

Mr. Panikkar does appreciate, does know, — I believe he 
realizes,— the need for a General Editor for this Encyclo- 
p<edia. No one could fill the position better, I think, than 
Mr. Panikkar himself. If he brings together a number of 
people who will agree fundamentally on a minimum basis 
with him, he may be able to sow the seeds of a new knowl- 
edge among us. But Mr. H. G. Wells, who is well known to 
everyone as a writer of Encyclopaedias, does not believe that 
else who afirrees with him knows as much or on the 
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same level as Mr. Wells knows. And so Mr. Wells wants to 
write it all himself. So also it is possible that Mr. Panikkar 
wants to write the Encyclopedia himself. Whether that is 
how it happens, or whether a combined All-India Encyclo- 
pedia comes to be written, I shall be happy to sec either or 
both. What we need is esthetic and genuinely beautiful 
criticism of our past which can create value for us in the 
present. I thank Mr. Panikkar for the proposal, and the 
knowledge and wisdom that he has given us. 


Mk. a. S. P. Ayyar : 

Friends : — 

I have been asked, just as I stepped on the platform, 
whether I represent the young or the old. As you see, I 
represent both. I am very proud of the Vedas, but I am very 
proud also of the new democracy, the brave new world which 
is coming after this war. I like theism, but I like atheism 
too. I like God, but only if he is a good God, 

Now Sardar Panikkar has put before you a most wonder- 
ful idea, the idea of a new Mahabhamta, Emerson said : Let 
us sit down and write a new Veda. Of the Vedas, — though 
I do not agree with the opinion, — a Chola King of the 8th 
century said: ‘"The Vedas were written by fools, knaves and 
demons, because three-fourths are ununderstandablc, one- 
eighth has no significance, and one-eighth is mere tomfoolery./' 
I, of course, differ from this view, being a Vedic Brahmin 
myself. I welcome Sardar Panikkar's idea of a new Maha- 
bharaia for just this reason. The Vedas were originally meant 
only for the Brahmins. The policy of secrecy led the Kshatri- 
yas and the Vaisyas to be excluded, then even the Brahmin 
women to be excluded, and finally the majority of the Brah- 
mins themselves to be excluded, leaving the Vedas in the 
hands of a few persons who could never make out what the 
Vedas were ! The Mahabharaia, on the other hand, was an 
itihasa which anybody could read. That is why the Bhagavad 
Gita^ the great scripture known to all mankind irrespective 
of caste, creed, sex, colour, or country, is embedded in the 
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Mahabharaia, and not in the Vedas. So I welcome Sardar 
Panikkar’s idea of a new, modern Maliabharata, 

An Encyclopjedia is not at all new to India. India was 
the first to write encyclopaedias. The first, of course, was 
Kautilya’s Arthasastm, written in the fourth century B.C. 
Then came Tiruvalluvar’s Kurd in Tamil, in the first centuiy 
A.D. There was another work, Yukiikalpaiant, written in 
the elcventli century A.D. by Kin^ Bliuja. Long after tliesc 
came the Encyclopccdia Bfitannica and other works of that 
kind. One great difference betw^een our ancient encyclopae- 
dias and the one proposed by Mr. Panikkar is that he envis- 
ages many authors, and I think quite rightly. Dr. Mulk Raj 
Anand has expressed his fear of many voices speaking con- 
trarily. Well, then, let Mr. Panikkar write his own Encyclo- 
pa'dia, it he as Prime Minister of Bikaner can get some other 
Ministers to do all his work. You know 1 have great con- 
fidence in Mr. Panikkar, because he comes from Malabar, niy 
own district. Malabar has been noted as a land of astrologers, 
physicians and magicians. N()\v in any of these three capaci- 
ties he can complete his Encyclopjcdia. As an astrologer ho 
can predict when it will be completed, when it should be 
begun ; as a physician he can decide wliat are the healthy 
elements in our heritage, what are the sick elements, and 
how the former can be preserved and the latter destroyed. 
And as a magician, he can make us believe that what he says 
is right ! 

I agree with Dr. Haleem who said that there are no 
Rousseaus and ^^oltaires in modern India. We are all so 
wedded to caste, creed, outdated superstitions and also 
modern superstitions. We have not that free air of eighteenth 
century France, but we do not want it for our particular 
purpose. My idea in this Encyclopaedia is not to propagate 
our beliefs. Let our Encyclopaedia be a collection of facts. 
India is fast changing. Many beautiful and curious things 
are disappearing. Our folk songs, our folk dances, our beauti- 
ful traditions, all are going away. Even our mythology will 
disappear unless we preserve everything now in an Encyclo- 
paedia. Many birds are killed by men, many beasts are dis- 
appearing because men want more space. So in India we 
^ant !tg have an Encyclopaedia describing both the things that 
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are disappearing and the things that are there. I want a 
section in it showing the flora and fauna of India. Another 
describing the vegetables of India. Another chapter may be 
devoted to the sweets of India, and still another to the 
savouries of India. Mr. Panikkar said that languages divide ; 
I say, the stomach divides ! The whole world revolves round 
the stomach. Ask a South Indian who is afraid to come to the 
North : he will unhesitatingly reply, '' I cannot get Tamilian 
food ! " You will see thus that the foods are as important as 
dividing boundaries. But just as an Encyclopiedia can con- 
nect the languages, it can connect the foods no less. 

I emphasise the appeal of Dr. Ilaleem that we should 
not depend on the Central Government or the Provincial 
Governments. All existing Encyclopaedias give India very 
little space. Before the Copyright Act is amended, let us 
translate or borrow as much from the Encyclopaedias of other 
countries as possible, from wherever we can. I have till now 
tried* only one Copyright Act case. The author brought a case 
that his book had been copied from by another author, but 
the latter contended that his book was not his book but a com- 
bination of three other books, and there they were ! The case 
was withdrawn. So I say, knowledge does not belong to any 
one province. The Aryans sought knowledge even from the 
Chinese. I have got great respect for thieves of knowledge, 
not for thieves of materials. If a theft is committed for dis- 
tributing knowledge to the people, and if the man has to 
suffer imprisonment by breaking the Copyright Act, well, let 
him do it. 

The Encyclopcedia Briiannica is a very good work, but it 
has a thorough prejudice against India, owing to sheer igno- 
rance. We should not repeat it. Let us compile an 
Encyclopaedia of all available facts wherever they can be 
found. Let the critics, when they arise, write their criticisms 
in a separate book, because I do not believe that facts should 
be confused with criticism. It invariably creates prejudice. 
Even when stating opinions, Ave express opinions in our own 
way without studying the facts. The witnesses who come 
to our courts can easily be divided into three categories, liars, 


* 31r. Ayyar is the District aad Sessions Judge at Chittoor. 
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damned liars, and experts. When 5^11 get this classification, 
you can easily see why we should beware ol dogmatic opinions. 

I therefore make three appeals to Sardar Panikkar. The 
first is out of an ancient text : 

Sarviim panivasam dukkham, 
vam (Itmavusam mkham . 

Everything dependent on others leads to sorrow, while every- 
thing dependent on oneself leads to happiness. Depend on 
none, Mr. Panikkar. You can produce an Kncyclopieclia 
without asking the help of the Government of India and of 
the Provincial Governments, with whose opinions you must 
he very well acquainted. The second thing is, let Mr. Panilc- 
kar confine his Encyclopaedia to a statement of facts, taking 
the aid of the many eminent men in India today, as well as 
outsiders. Even outsiders, — because I do not pretend that 
the people of Aryavarta know the beauty of their paintings 
and other works ot art more than the enlightened people 
outside. So let Mr. Panikkar take all help from inside and 
outside, wherever help is offered free, because in this enter- 
prise we cannot afford to pa}’. The third appeal I make to 
him is that his Encyclopyedia should be as cheap as it pos- 
sibly can. There is no use having costly books. Recently, I 
went on a tour to a certain district and visited a library. The 
librarian proudly said: have valuable books here, 

including the Encyclopaedia Brifannica. I asked him, 
“ Does anybody read this ? ” And he replied, Yes. I took 
out a volume with uncut leaves. ‘'They must ])e very 
clever, ” I said, “ to read without cutting the leaves ! '' 


Rao Bahadur P. C. Divanji : — 

PT'iends : — 

I had no mind to speak this morning. However, when 
I heard some remarks being made that the new world should 
be built upon quite a new foundation, my blood began to 
boil. Because, as you know, I am an old man. I was brought 
up in the old tradition, but I am living in a new world, and 
I hope to live for fifteen years more at least ; and that is the 
reason why I cannot see the old civilisation being consigned 
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to dust and your simply building on new foundations, which 
have no solid principles of civilisation at all. The West is 
vet fumbling as to what the right principles of conduct are. 
Thev are flying from one principle to another, but like the 
rock ot the ages our civilisation is there. Another civilisa- 
tion is being trievi, and there have been daring the last 400 
years, during which the Western civilisation has come to the 
iorefronl, so many wars, so many crusades, so many conflicts 
among the nations. There is nothing that is stable there. 
Everything is in a niolting-pot. And the West should come 
to India still to learn the real principles on which human 
society should he based. 

We must congratulate andheartily co-operate with Sardai 
Panikkar, when he has put forward a very wholesome propo- 
sal of having an Enoyclopajdia of all languages and all 
subjects, prepared on the principles ot the Mahabhamtci. Ii 
is tor that purpose, while supporting the proposal, T want tc 
take you to tlie old far-off days in which the MahahharaU 
was composed. But the date is not certain. I have read 
several works and several essays written on the age of the 
Mahahharata. But it is an open question still. . . . 

I will wind up my remarks, since the President says thal 
my time is up, by declaring that if there comes an oppor 
t unity for persons to break the old civilisation and build uj 
a new one, quite on new foundations, after having destroyec 
the old foundations, I will be the first man to come forwarc 
and take the lead in the matter and see that it is not done. 


Sir S. Radhakrishnan : 

The idea has been put to us, and Sardar Panikkar’ 
suggestion is that the matter be referred to the Executiv< 
Committee of the P.E.N. All-India Centre, who will examine 
the feasibility of producing an All-India Encyclopsedia on th 
lines suggested or on other lines. So all that we have to do i 
to refer the matter to the Executive Committee of the P.E.N 
I hope that is unanimously accepted by the Conference. 


Here the Morning Session ended. 



Afternoon Session ; 2*30 p.m. 


The afternoon session commenced at 2-30 under Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu's presidency. The first two hours were devoted 
to the Symposium on the Modern Indiai^Literatures. The last 
item for the session was Dr, Radhakumud Mookerji's paper. 

ADDRESS ON ‘^\NCIENT INDIAN LITERATURE 
AND THE EVOLUTION OF NEW LITERARY FORMS.'* 

Dr. Radhakumub Mookerji: 

Madam President, F-adies and Gentlemen ' 

A Poet is born, not made. The Poet sings because he 
must. Similarly, literary forms are not artificial or planned 
products but are like natural growths. They grow out of the 
thought they are meant to express and unfold, as the tree 
grow.s out of the seed. Thought, indeed, chooses its own 
dress and manner of expression. It is the cynic who says 
that language is meant to conceal thouglit or feeling. It is 
true that language cannot give full expression to Trutfi and 
to the whole Truth. Even the Mind is incapable of a full 
view of Truth. It cannot bear the glare, the full blaze of 
Truth. It can apprehend only intermediate truths, half- 
truths, fallacies and falsehoods. Language thus inevitably 
l>ecomes an inadequate expression of Truth. Words cannot 
do justice to the glory and majesty of Truth. The body, the 
\eiiicle, the form, is a very imperfect medium of expression for 
its indwelling soul. It is difficult to render and translate the 
Formless in terms of Form. But that difficult task is precisely 
wliat Art undertakes as its true mission. Art seeks to render 
explicit the implicit. But it cannot fully achieve that mission, 
from the very nature of the case, owing to the fundamental 
laws that govern the relationship between Word and Thought, 
between Bhasha and its Bhava, between Vak and Artha, No 
doubt a prince of poets like Kalidasa thinks that he can join 
Word to Thought in that happy wedlock which unites the 
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very patents of the Universe [V agarthaviva samprinktau 
V agaytha-Pratipattayc. J agaiah pitaraii Vande Parvati-Para- 
mcsvaraii ). It may be noted that even in his poetical flights 
Kalidasa does not soar away from truth and philosophy. He 
treats Vak or Word as Prakriti and its inner meaning or 
thought as the Purusha (Siva) who vitalises Prakriti 
( Parvati) as Sakti. But the ecstasy of mere poetic fervour 
is not always a sure approach to Truth. The poet of im- 
agination all compact ” with his eyes in fine frenzy rolling ” 
misses the vision of Truth. It is left to the Rishi or the Seer 
of the Rig Veda to grasp the Truth of the matter, that of the 
mysterious relationship between Thought and Word. 

My topic is ancient Sanskrit literature and the suggestions 
that it may give for the evolution of new literary forms. 
The subject is too vast and deep to be treated adc<iuately 
within the limits prescribed by this Conference. 1 can onI\' 
liope to touch its mere fringe on the present occasion. 

I take the Veda as setting the norm or standard to which 
later Sanskrit literature conforms and corresponds. Indeed 
the Rig Veda is the root of the entire Tree of Knowledge 
represented in the vast body of Sanskrit literature in all 
its offshoots, branches and ramifications. The Rig V^eda 
( I, 164, 45 ) states how only a fourth of cosmic Thought 
is captured by the language of Man which is called the 
Laukiki-Bhasha* It states the philosophical position that 
what is rendered explicit and manifest in the creation is only 
a fragment of the Implicit or the Absolute. The Absolute 
cannot be bound by the limitations of language. 

Therefore, the Rig Veda devotes itself to making the best 
of the fundamental limitations attaching to language as the 
vehicle of Thought. First, Thought has to be comprehended 
in its entirety. The means of this comprehension are to be 
found in sustained and concentrated contemplation of Truth 
or Thought. Such contemplation depends upon the disci- 
pline and training of the mind. The training of the mind 
means its progressive detachment from Matter, contact with 
which, contaminates the Mind. This process of purification 
of the Mind is the process by which the individual mind or 
soul is joined with the Universal Mind or.Over-soul. By this 
constant conjunction ( Yoga ) with the Universal Mind that 
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has outsliaped itself in ('osmos, the finite mind has its potencv 
infinitely increased and becomes the vehicle of the liighest 
knowledge and omniscience, while by disjunctioii or Viyo^a 
the mind wears itself out in running after objects and pleas- 
ures of the moment till it is rendered impotent by its objec- 
tivity. Bergson has very well explained this truth : ‘‘ The 

mind should be withdrawn from the world of Matter which 
imposes upon it its spatial forms and tims arrests the natural 
creativity, inwardness and suppleness of conscious life. Coii- 
bciousness in shaping itself into intelligence, that is to say, 
in concentrating itself on Matter, seems to externalise itself. 
It is only when the self brackets itself out from the realm of 
things tiiat the psychic processes regain their normal ways. 
The individual’s consciousness, delving downwards, reveals to 
him, the deeper he goes, his original personality, to which he 
may cling as something solid, as a means of escape from a 
life of impulse, caprice, and regret. In our innermost selves, 
we may discover an equilibrium more desirable than the one 
on the surface. Certain aquatic plants, as they rise to the 
surface, are ceaselessly jostled by the current ; their leaves, 
meeting above the water, interlace, thus imparting to them 
stability above. But still more stable are the roots which, 
firmly planted in the earth, support them from below. ” ( Mor- 
ality and Religion, p. 6 ). The Upanishads also have a similar 
conception where the universe is likened to a pcepal tree root- 
ed in the univeral consciousness ( Urddhavamulam), spread- 
ing its branches and leaves as Life and the phenomenal world. 

Thus pure Thought or Truth first reveals itself to the 
Mind meditating on it. The next step is for the seer of 
Truth to give expression to his inner revealed knowledge in 
language which others can understand. The highest knowl- 
edge fashions its own mode of expression and utters itself 
out in accents, syllables, in the minimum of words conveying 
the maximum of sense. The Vedic mystical syllable of 
Pranava or Om, for instance, contains within itself a world 
of thought to be comprehended by arduous meditation. 
Sometimes, the sound or syllable itself is self-sufficient and 
its recitation by itself reveals its meaning. Here, sound and 
sense, thought and language, are inextricably linked together 
5»r»d do not aoDear as separate entities. Sabda itself is 
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Bralima. In the beginning the Word was God. Thus the 
A^eda attaches great importance to the Word and its proper 
pronunciation. A specialised literature was called for to 
teach pronunciation of the sacred text as an art itself with 
its own technique. Regulated and scientific pronunciation 
was required to awaken the rhythm and vibration by which 
the words uttered unfolded their own meaning to the person 
uttering them. More is meant than meets the ear. Sruil 
or hearing was thus an important avenue of knowledge. A 
whole philosophy called the S phot a Vada rests on this 
position. The position has been further taken up by the great 
philosopher Jaimini who in his Purva Mimansa explains the 
view that every word of the Veda has such a cultural value 
and spiritual ef&cacy of its own that the words of the Vedic 
texts must be recited in the prescribed manner and also in the 
order in which they appear in the texts in order that their 
full effects may be acquired. This kind of regulated recita- 
tion of the Vedic texts is possessed of an independent 
mystical value which must not be missed and has to be 
achieved by a special training in Vedic pronunciation 
and phonology. 

At the same time, it was always acknowledged and 
emphasised that every student of the Veda must not merely 
master its words and sounds, its accents and syllables, but 
must also look beyond them to their underlying inner mean- 
ing, for a word is always wedded to thought. It was rec- 
ognised that the contemplation and comprehension of the 
inner meaning of the Vedic words were far more important 
and vital to education than their mere mechanical recitation 
and correct pronunciation. 

But the fundamental point that emerges out of the Vedic 
literary form is that the sound of its word is an echo to its 
sense and has to be independently cultivated as an avenue 
to the knowledge and truth it seeks to convey. And the 
second point is that every such word is charged with a mean- 
ing that can be comprehended, not by the ordinary method 
of mere reading, but by sustained and concentrated con- 
templation. Not a single word in this form of literary 
composition can be missed with impunity as being unnec- 
essary or superfluous. All the accents, syllables and words 
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>t the Vedic text are indispensable links in the chain of its 
;easoniirj: Every link is inexitable as a logical necessity and 
:annot be replaced by another. There is thus established a 
Loniplete organic connection between word and thought* The 
texts are made the medium and vehicle of so much thought, 
St) intense and profound, that a meic reading cannot grasp 
it. It can be assimilated only by a pioccss of intense ab- 
straction and subjectivity following the ineie leading. The 
ideal was to make language carry the heaviest burden and 
the largest content of thought. 

This conception of the high mission of speech as a \ehkle 
of Tlioughl is presented in several signilicaiit passages of the 
Rig Veda, One passage throws light upon the educational 
metliods of the times by stating how pupils first learnt direct- 
ly fiom the lips of their Icachei the texts that weie taught 
and then committed them to mciuoiy by constantly repeating 
and icciting them. The collecthc noise of their recitation is 
compaicd to the croaking of fiogs. But when their mastery 
of the words and the text was thus achieved by mechanical 
repetition, the pupils had to undcitake the more arduous task 
of fathoming their inner meaning. Tins they could achieve 
only by a process of intense subjectuity and contemplation in 
the mannei of the frogs going into sleep and silence after the 
rains. Then when enlightenment was achieved by this process 
of silent, solitary contemplation they burst out into speech 
{vacham aoadibimh) like frogs quickened into activity by the 
clouds [parjanya) after a year*s slumber. 

This Vcdic literary standard and technique, by which words 
aie charged with meaning which cannot be comprehended by 
mere reading but only by regulated meditation, carried with 
them their appropriate educational methods. The word of 
the Veda had to be heard and grasped by the ear as Smti, 
It was not to be seen or reduced to writing. Vedic wisdom 
was not something to be merely read. It was to be lived, 
contemplated and assimilated as an integral part of con- 
sciousness. It was to be treasured up in the heart as a 
spiritual possession and not to be treated as something mate- 
rial and external to be stored up in MSS. or books to adorn 
a library like furniture. The tradition of Vedic learning was 
to impart i1 to the ear as a secret doctrine to be contemplat- 
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ed and realized, and not to make it a visible object available 
to all, irrespective of their fitness, and this tradition had 
been continuing through the ages, even up to the time of 
Kumarila Bhatta ( of about the eighth century A.D. ) who ha^ 
described the writing of the \"eda as sacrilege. The Malta- 
hharafa condemns to hell those who write the Veda [Vedanam 
Lekhakah), Kumarila {Tantra Vaitiika I, 3, p. 86) states : 
“ That knowledge of the Truth is worthless which has been 
acquired from the Veda, if the Veda has not been rightly 
comprehended or if it has been learnt from writing. 

I wull now conclude this exposition of Vedic literary 
methods by referring to a few typical Rig Vedic passages 
which emphasise how the mere word is to be treated as only 
unlocking the gates ot learning which has to be acquired 
more by thinking than by reading. One passage emphasises 
the divine origin of language thus: “I ask: what is the 
source of Vak (Speech ) ? Speech or Word is God [Brahma- 
yam Vachah), That Word I cannot comprehend as long as 
I am bound by the senses and objectivity [ninyah sannaddho 
manasa charami). It is the dawn of ( Supreme knowl- 
edge) which alone leads to the comprehension of Vak.*' 

(I. 164.37) 

( Among pupils stud>mg togethei ) there may be one who 
merely sees the word but does not see its meaning Another hears it, 
but does not hear it fullv He only utters the sound without undei- 
standing the sense ( (lJira>iin?airame VothehaJ ayah ). But to a worthy 
pupil it fully unfolds itself like the devoted wife appearing in her 
best dress before her husband ( who can ‘ see ’ and * hear ' her fullv ) " 
f X, 71 4 as interpreted by Yaska in Nirukfa, i, 19, and Durgarharja 

He wlio [ merely recites the Word without a knowledge of its 
hidden meaning {kevalapailtakah ) j ^^anders about with a barren cow 
[addenva) not yielding the milk of desucs \nasmai Kamandnqdhe 
Vagdohvan { Yaska ) 1 with the mere symbol [mayma) of speech 
r Vakpyatunpava ( Yaska) 1 , having only grasped its sound (Snsmu^an) 
without its sense, like the tree not beaimg any fruit or flower ( Vachain 
aphaiamapiidipam ), "’ 

Sayana commenting on this passage further explains 
that the Veda or Vak as a cow does not yield its milk of 
supreme knowledge ( Bralmia Jnanam ) to one who is given 
only to recitation of its texts. 
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Yaska [ X Nirukfa, i, i8 ] makes further interesting com- 
nenls on these Rig Vedic passages : 

"He is only the bearer of a burden, the block-head 
rayain hhamhmah ) who having studied the Veda does not understand 
its meaning ( like an ass, carr^nng a load of sandal wood 

v^hose weight it leels without enjoying its fragrance). '' 

" T^earning without understanding is called cramming (nigade- 
na’iva sabdyafe ) ; like dry wood on ashes which can never hlay-e. " 

It is also to be noted that the language of the Veda, 
with the high ideals to which it has to conform as the vehicle 
of supreme knowledge, could not but have been a product of 
intense research and effort carried on by the learned men ot 
the times. Thei^^g Veda ( X 71, 2 ) tells how the learned met 
in their sanghas or assemblies, where through their discus- 
sions language was refined into the language ol the Veda, like 
groats through a sieve {saktumiva lita una punants). This 
verse indicates how Vedic Sanskrit was hammered into shape 
out of the spoken Sanskrit of the times at learned assemblies, 
where it was the vehicle of philosophical discussions. 

It may be noted in passing that the Rig Veda has given 
us several significant terms or key-words of modern public life. 
The term Sangha itself was not invented by Buddhism as is 
usually supposed. It is handed down from the Rig Veda. 
The very terms sahha and samiti we owe to the Rig Veda. The 
Veda is permeated by democratic tradition. The Rig Veda 
ends on a note of Democracy. Its very last hymn is a prayer 
offered to the Deity of Democracy which it was left to the 
Rig Veda to conceive first. It calls the Deity by an appro- 
priate abstract name of Samjnana or Samajmna, signifying 
the common and collective political consciousness spread 
among an entire people and shared equally by them. The 
hymn formulates the appropriate prayer for the worship of 
Democracy as an important Deity of the national Vedic 
pantheon. It enjoins upon the people their supreme duty of 
attending their national parliament to speak there with one 
voice { sam vadaddhvam ) with a union of their hearts ( Saha- 
chityam ), minds ( Sammanah ), policy ( Samanamantra ) and 
national aspirations ( SamandhuH ). 

Mv nlea for holding up before a modern assembly of 
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writers the Vedic ideal and technique of the literary art is 
that they are possessed of abiding value for all ages and 
climes. Besides, the Veda is possessed of a unique interest 
on several grounds. Firstly, it is the earliest book of India. 
Secondly, it is also the earliest book of mankind. Thirdly, 
though it is the earliest work, it is a work which does not 
contain primitive and crude ideas but some of the highest 
knowledge ever conceived b}" the human mind. Dr. L. D. 
Barnett first suggested the paradox that one has to see in the 
Rig Veda not merel}’ the early streaks of light, the dawn of 
culture, but also the meridian and zenith of that culture. 
Taking Art to be long and Life short, the Rig Veda has 
sought to compress and condense within the smallest con- 
ceivable compass the highest spiritual and saving knowledge. 
It has thrown out in its hymns seeds of thought which have 
grown into any number of Philosophical Systems and Relig- 
ious Sects which mark out Hinduism. The meaning of the 
Veda has been elaborated through systems and commentaries, 
appearing through the entire course of the history of Indian 
thought. The first of these commentaries is the Upanishads 
which offer solution of some of the most difficult philosophical 
problems which, according to Deussen, ” baffle human intel- 
ligence to this day. ’’ Even the language of the Rig P eda is not 
a language that is growing, but a language that is full grown, 
like “Minerva born in panoply."' Its entire grammatical 
mechanism is perfected; every tense, mood, every number 
and person of verb, is fixed, and ail the terminations of the 
cases are firmly established, pointing to the later and more 
advanced inflectional stage in the life history of a language. 
As Bunsen has correctly commented, “ Even these earliest 
specimens of Vedic poetry belong to the modern history of 
the human race.” As regards the supremacy of the Rig 
Veda in thought, it is too large a theme to be treated here. 
Even its most popular prayer, the Gayatri Man tram, touches 
the height of human speculation in conceiving of God as the 
Supreme thinking principle, the Universal Mind breathing 
life into the individual Mind which cannot miss its majestic 
reality, while it defines Religion as consisting simply in 
living in God, to be constantly seen { Tadvishnoh Paramam 
Padam Sada Pashyanti Surayah). Even one of the Deities 
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worshipped in the Rig Veda is no less than God invoked in 
the form of Supreme Knowledge ( Parahrahmajnana ). 

In conclusion, I may say that the Veclic ideal of literary 
composition in which every word must tell and convey the 
maximum of thought and in which no word must appear to 
be merely decorative or superfluous has not been entirely lost 
to later times. There is mam^ a master of English literature 
who has sought to achieve this ideal in his own waj" through 
the medium of his own language with its diflerence in out- 
look and other conditioning factors. I may mention, for 
instance, a master of English like Shakespeare or Bacon. I 
do not, however, propose to mention any later English 
authors. But, generally speaking, modern literature is 
inclined to be too wordy, verbose, garrulous, grandiose, and 
rlietorical. One has to wade through pages of matter before 
understanding the point the author drives at. A model of 
English prose is the Bible of which every word is in its posi- 
tion as an inevitable natural necessity. Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God. ” What a wealth and 
world of meaning are contained in a nutshell in these few 
words 1 The meaning of these words cannot be understood 
by mere reading. They open up vistas of Tinth which reveals 
itself only to contemplation. They are '' the pure in heart 
who feel the ''one touch of Nature [ which 1 makes the 
whole world kin, who are filled with a spirit of oneness and 
are identified with all fellow-creatures to whom they feel 
bound in ties of Universal Brotherhood. The individual 
whose heart has undergone this process of purification and 
expansion is no longer the narrow selfish individual dominat- 
ed by the sense of the ego but a generalised and universalised 
individual, if lie may be still called an individual. lie is 
in tune with tlie Infinite. lie lives in God and therefore 
constantly sees Him, as is stated in the Rig Vedic Prayer 
cited above. In modern India, Mahatma Gandhi stands out 
as having achieved this high literary ideal in liis composi- 
tions. He is so widely read that it is not necessary for me 
to cite examples of his literary art. He ranks today among 
the greatest masters of English prose, as is admitted on all 
hands. Let me conclude this discourse by a citation which 
^ frnm hie writinffs. 
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Brail macbcii3'a does not mean mere physical belt-control. It 
moans much more It means complete control over all senses. Thus 
an impuie thought is a breach of Brahraachai so is anger. And 
since thought is the root ot all speech and action, the equality ot the 
latter coiresponds to that ol the foimcr. Hence peifectly controlled 
thought is ilscU poi\cr ot the liighest potency, and can become belt- 
acting. That seems to me to be the meaning ol the silent prayer ol the 
hcait It man is alter the image of God, he has but to will a thing 111 
the limited sphere allotted to him, and it becomes ” 

{JlanjiHi, 23id July, i9^b ) 


After Dr. Mookcrji’s paper, the Aiternoon bebsion concluded. 





PART III 


THIRD DAY: Monday, 22ud October 1945 




Morning Session: 9 a.m. 


The Third Day's proceedings commenced at o ^ ni. 
as usual. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu ; 

For once in my life I am going to obey doctor’s orders 
and keep quiet if I can, and ask Madame Sophia Wadia to do 
my duty today — and this will include the ringing of the bell 
three times when speakers exceed their time. If it had not 
been for Madame Wadia, there would have been no P. E. N. 
Centre in India ; and if it had not been for Madame Wadia’s 
courage and faith, man}' of us would have found it difficult 
to visualize a Conference of this kind. She is really the true 
picture of the link between Europe and India, and I think we 
owe it to her that we should do her the honour today of 
putting her in the Chair. I am doing it, not because I 
am making a virtue of necessity, but I have felt from the very 
beginning that she ought to take the Chair for one of 
the sessions ; and she is going to do it for the full session to- 
day, and she is going to speak to you also at the end. You 
know she is a great orator, and if you do not know it, you 
will know it today. 

Madame Sophia Wadia : 

We have a great deal to accomplish during this morning 
session, and needless to say we count on the co-operation of 
all of you. The items on our programme are before you. 
The first is a discussion to be introduced by Dr. K. R. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, a fellow P.E.N. member and a very good 
friend, serving now on our Executive Committee, and having 
always given full co-operation to the cause of the P. E. N. in 
India and internationally. The subject is : “ Interplay and 

Circulation of Thought in the Modern Indian Literatures. 

It gives me great pleasure to call on Dr. K. R, Srinivasa Iyen- 
gar to lead the discussion. 
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DISCUSSION ON - THE INTERPLAY AND 
CIRCULATION OF THOUCxHT IN THE MODERN 
INDIAN LITER VTURES 

Dr. K. R. Srikivasa Iyengar : 

]\[adam President, Fellow Members of the P. E. N., Ladies 
and Gentlemen : — 

In the iirst place, I should thank Madam President for 
introducing me so generously, lor introducing the introducer 
o£ the discussion with so much generosity, a generosity which, 
of course, I do not descive. A lew days ago, when I receiv- 
ed a telegram from Madame Wadia asking me whether I 
would introduce tliis discussion on the interplay and circula- 
tion of thought in the modern Indian literatures, I said 
* Yes ’ without thinking more about it. That was the time 
when I was supervising the college examination, and I 
thought that if I could ask my students to answer all sorts 
of questions, I too should readily subject mj’self to a similar 
examination at the hands of Madame W'adia* But later on, 
when I tried to understand the subject assigned to me, I 
found myself in difficulties. What cxactlj" was meant by 
** Interplay and Circulation of Thought in the Modern Indian 
Literatures’"? The two key words are “interplay” an<l 
“ circulation. ” One is a sporting metaphor, the other is a 
medical metaphor, and together they make a mixed metaphor. 
Unfortunately, I am not a sportsman, and though I am call- 
ed a doctor, I am not a medical man. But thinking about 
the juxtaposition of these two words, I concluded that a cor- 
rect understanding of this mixed metaphor would lead to the 
answer to our question. When a man feels dull and lethargic, 
he is inclined to play tennis or billiards, and immediately 
there is a vigorous circulation of blood in his system. So, 
perhaps, Madame Wadia by giving me this subject thought 
that, if I were sensible enough, or intelligent enough, I would 
find the answer staring me in the face. For, as with the 
human body, so it is with literature. If our literatures 
are lethargic, with a little interplay — either by exchanging 
blows or by vigorous and friendly handshakes — a circulation 

* All the speakers spoke extenipore. 
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of thought can be introduced into the system of Indian 
literatures, and this will be a very beneficial thing indeed. 

But before proceeding further, I want to emphasize one 
thing, and that is this : during the last two days, in all onr 
discussions, we have taken certain things for granted. Thus 
we have assumed that there are certain values in life which 
are there, values which are threatened from various sources : 
that we must therefore counteract those forces, that we must 
save these values, that we must preserve these values. We 
have tacitly assumed further that humanity is a thing which 
is endangered, which ought to be saved, which ought to be 
preserved. We have assumed, again, that civilization with 
all its present limitations is nevertheless a thing which is 
there, which is threatened, which ought to be somehow saved 
and preserved. We have assumed, above all, that in India 
our culture with all its complications and bewildering variety 
is a thing which is really there, which is also threatened from 
various sources, wliich ought to be sav^ed and preserved at 
any cost. That is the reason why the day before yesterda}' 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru so beautifully and with such re- 
straint and wisdom introduced the discussion on the develop- 
ment of the Indian literatures as a uniting force. That is the 
reason why yesterday Sardar Panikkar made a plea for an 
All-India Encyclopaedia, so that the dangers which seem to 
threaten these values may be counteracted in time, so that 
our civilization and culture may be saved and preserved, so 
that the human personality may not be allowed to be crushed. 
That is also the reason why this discussion on the interplay 
and the circulation of thought in the modern Indian litera- 
tures has been included in our programme. 

I suppose I am expected to initiate a discussion as to 
how best the interplay and circulation of thought in the 
modern Indian literatures can be promoted, and promoted 
fruitfully. Here, again, I want to emphasize one thing. The 
medical metaphor is handy, being both useful and suggestive, 
for literature can be compared, not inaptly, to the human 
body. When I talk of myself, for instance, when I ask myself 
this most crucial of questions What am I ? ’' various 
answers are possible. The first answer would be: “ I am 
what I seem to be, what I appear to be with my coat and 
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hat and all that. ” I recently read a story in a Tamil 
magazine— it is but a story — that Mr. Attlee had stolen Mr. 
Churchill’s coat. Another metaphor ! But whether Mr. 
Attlee puts on Mr. Churchill’s coat or not, Mr. Attlee is Mr. 
Attlee, for better or for worse, and Mr. Churchill remains 
Mr. Churchill. So the coat is not what makes a man. 
Similarly the constituents of the human body are not what 
make a man. A very clever scientist has computed that, 
according to the controlled rates, if you sell the human body— 
the average human body — the chemicals and the various 
things it contains, phosphorus, carbon and the rest of them, 
will fetch 3’ou about Rs. 5/-. But certainly a man’s value 
is more than five rupees. Not even the thoughts which we 
gather from various sources — the ideas that professors pump 
into their pathetic, unfortunate students’ heads — not even 
these could be equated with Man. We know that there i-, 
something deeper than all this, something higher, something 
that integrates all this and yet transcends all this. I do not 
call this the ‘ soul, ' not wishing to irritate people who see 
red when the ‘ soul ’ is mentioned, — but I maj' call it the 
‘ spark ' that keeps the rest alive. If I leel weak, I ma,v 
recoup my health in a sanatorium. There are cures for high 
blood pressure and low blood pressure. But, as Othello says 
in a famous passage : 

‘‘...once put out thy light. 

Thou cunniiig’st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. ” 

When the inner spark is extinguished, there is no art, no 
craft, no science, that can renew that spark. So although 
we can talk of the interplay and circulation of thought in 
the modern Indian literatures, these things can have efficacy 
only so long as the soul in them is alive. A man is alive as 
long as he is endowed with that spark. If that spark is gone, 
his doctors and all medical attendance will be of no avail. 
Likewise the people of a country — humanity itself — has a 
soul. It is this which we must try to preserve, and if the 
soul is preserved, its emanation, literature, will also be 
preserved and cherished. Granted this assumption, then, 
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granted that the soul, the spark, has to be preserved, for 
without it nothing else matters, it does not, however, mean 
that we need not eat, or that we need not participate in the 
rich hospitality of the Jaipur State, or that we need not 
dress as elegantly as our pockets will permit. It was an 
implicit confession of our faith during the past two days 
that the spark is there, and that it should be preserved and 
not allowed to be put out either through lack of fuel or on 
account of unwelcome accretions. 

But though a man may be alive, he may live in a state 
of suspended animation, sleeping like the impossible Kumbha- 
karna. It may then be necessary to wake him up. Some- 
times you may wake up a man by merely touching him — or it 
may be necessary, if he is less sensitive, to shake him or even 
to sting him into activity. In the eighteenth century, there 
was a period of stagnation or suspended animation in India. 
The Western impact had been somewhat of a thunderstorm 
to the country, leaving it for the time being in a confused 
and pitiable condition. Shah Jehan's imperial Delhi was now 
a city of terror and confusion, A numbness had seized the 
people. Vitality and the zest for life were at vanishing point, 
spirituality glowed but in fitful embers, and all intellectual 
activity was nearly at a standstill. The Western impact, 
however, although many of its consequences were undesirable, 
caused also some good. As Sri Aurobindo has pointed out, 
the Western impact infused into India three needed impulses : 
'' It revived the dormant intellectual and critical impulse; it 
rehabilitated life and awakened the desire for new creation ; it 
put the reviving Indian spirit face to face with novel condi- 
tions and ideals and the urgent necessity of understanding, 
assimilating and conquering them.'' Subsequently, there was a 
series of religious, social and political upheavals in the country, 
and every one of them played its own part in our renaissance. 
The coming of Christianity to India was responsible for a 
literary as well as a religious revival. The Christian mission- 
aries set up printing-presses in the country, translated the 
Bible into the various Indian languages, and issued grammars 
and dictionaries, some of which remain authoritative works to 
this day. The importation of Christianity led in course of 
time to considerable re-thinking and heart-searching, and 
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mo\on)eiith like the ham.ij, Aijm Samaj, and Prar- 

Ihaiu Sain.i] gamed miunneiable .idlicieiits. Presently there 
aiose (lie new star at Dakshincsliwai, Kani.ikrislina, and 
Hinduism in its pnuly l>e« amo a pnwei unce again in India. 

riie Bi.ilnna Simaj was but nnt' ni the great Rammohaii 
Roe’s phenomenal eunliibntions to the Indian lenaissance. 
He was also tin' Im^e behind nnuh urgent social lefoini like 
the abolition ol sail, lie was an a< ti\e piopagandist in tavoui 
ot Jingli-h edm ation, and he was Insides an ellei live writer in 
Lnglish and Bengali. Like the religious renaissance, other 
movements too started in Bengal, ,ind then S{>read over the 
whole, country and were rellected in lite and literature. The 
political revival, beginning vvitli Rainmohan again, and cul- 
minating in our own time with Mahatma Gandhi's electrifying 
clarion calls, has also brougfit about a vtist reawakening in 
the countrj', in literature no less than in the other depart- 
ments ut lite. Thus it is these religious, social and political 
movements that have cffectiv’cly awakened the dormant 
literatures ol India and given them a new lease of life. 

It is clear, then, that the soul was not dead, but only 
sleeping. The waste land wnis not altogether a waste 
laud, — it was possible to re-cultivatc it. The British im- 
pact, the successive spiritual and political upheavals, the 
pressure of modern urban life and the polyglot culture it in- 
evitably brings with it ; the vogue of llie Cinema and the 
Radio, the cosmopolitan and international spirit of our times, 
all are responsible in their several ways for the growth ol 
the Indian literatures. Interplay of ideas there doubtless is 
between contiguous literatures like Marathi and Gujarati. 
Much more could be achieved if reliable translations from one 
modem Indian language to another appeared more frequently 
than at present. But in particular the Engli.sh medium con- 
tinues to stimulate the interplay and circulation of thought 
in the modern Indian literatures. The publication of a 
bibliographical magazine like our friend ]Mr. S. C. Guha’s 
“Indiana” is a useful venture and does promote interplay 
and circulation of thought in the country. Further, an 
organization like the P. E. N. and conferences like this are 
capital ways of bringing people from the various linguistic 
areas together. During the past few days, we have met and 
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talked and felt one another’s pulse, listened to music togeth- 
er, enjoyed magic together, dined together and gone sight- 
seeing together. But more than all these things, I think that 
only two factors can make a reality of the reawakening in 
our literatures and make them a unifying force in the 
country. One is the soul which we have managed to preserve, 
and the second is an integral enlightened leadership in the 
country. Fortunately for us, our leading politicians have 
been and are men of ietteis and men of vision. The Loka- 
nianya was a fearless nationalist, he was also a subtle ex- 
ponent of the Gita ; Deshabandhu Das was a fiery politician, 
he was also a 13/rical poet ; if Sri Aurobindo was at one time 
the flaming apostle of nationalism, he is now also a poet, a 
mystic, a prophet of the Life Divine ; Muhammad Iqbal was 
u poet and philosopher more than a politician; Maulana 
Azad, the Congress President, is also a scholar of repute and 
the author of a classic commentary on the Koran ; Jawaharlal 
Nehru is a master of chiselled prose, a student charmed 
by the pageant of human history, and is the author of one 
of the greatest autobiographies of our time ; and Shrimati 
Sarojini Naidu, our President, is poet and patriot both, and 
always in the vanguard of the nation. It is thus a lucky 
circumstance for us that the epic of our regeneration as a great 
and united nation is being written by our foremost leaders 
who are fighters as well as men of vision, and even men 
of letters. Politics are for the hour and politicians all 
over the world are most of them short-sighted people: But 
men of letters — and our leading politicians are men of 
letters — have the vision and the faculty divine, and there 
is no doubt that with the background of our culture — which 
is a composite culture, Aryan, Dravidian and Islamic 
— and with the unilying drive of an integral leadership in 
the country, we may be able very soon to outgrow the pres- 
ent period of frustration. Our immemorial Indian tradition 
and our progressive integral leadership are the forces that 
have determined, and still determine, the interplay and 
circulation of thought in the Indian literatures. Our best 
writers, whether drawn from Bengal or the West or the 
South, have succeeded in projecting before the sons and 
daughters of India a vision of both unity and variety. I hope 
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therefore that the piesent dissident and disturbing voices will 
not prevail. Let us rather peiseveie in the faith — for it we 
had not this faith we would not have had this Conference — 
that our men of letters will refuse to be daunted by the 
defeats ot the time. Let us hope that all this interplay and 
circulation of thought will icMtalize the nation and sting oui 
poets and men of letteis, not merely to sing the elegies ut 
our present frustiation, but more particularly to hymn in the 
not distant future the songs of triumph commemordting our 
baptism into a glorious rebirth. 


Madame Sophia Wadia : 

We have listened with great interest to the addrcs;> on 
a very important subject, w’hich is now open to discussion. 
It is my privilege this morning to announce the name of tlu' 
worker who has been closely associated in the work of the 
All-India Centre of the International P E.N. and in particular 
in the task of organizing this Jaipur Conference. I ha\'e 
great pleasuie in calling a sister, a friend, a co-worker and 
my personal secretary, well known to ail of you in Bombay, 
Dr. Eleanor Hough, to participate in this discussion. 


A 

Dr. Eleanor M. Hough : 

Friends : — 

I have only alew ideas which 1 should like to share with 
you on this very important subject. Those of us who havi 
been working with The Indian P.E,N, and with the book.'- 
which the P. E. N. is bringing out on the various Indian 
literatures are making what contribution we can to the 
realization of the unity which actually exists among tin 
different languages of India. It is not something that needs tc 
be established, any more than human brotherhood needs to hi 
established. But it needs to be realized and sometimes, when 
the members of a family see mainly the differences betvveei 
themselves and distrust each other, a friend of the familj 
can see clearly the family resemblances among them all. 
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Indian culture is essentially one. But on the question 
of translation, there are several practical considerations to be 
borne in mind. There is the question, who is to make 
the translation, — and Mr Hermon Ould has given us a valu- 
able suggestion b}’ his reference to the panel of quali- 
fied translators which the P. E. X. in London is setting up. 
Why cannot the various literary associations in the difterent 
language areas have such panels of those who are qualified to 
be translators in the respecti\'e languages ? Would-be 
translators should then get the endorsement of the literary 
association of the language for which, or from which, they 
wish to translate, because, just as not every man is fit to be a 
champion of truth, so also not every man is fit to undertake 
the ambassadorial function of translator. 

But who is to translate is perhaps of even less importance 
than what is to be translated. Gandhiji has spoken ver> 
clearly on this point, emphasizing that onlj’ the best in 
the different Indian languages should be translated from one 
language into another India has suffered culturally from the 
translation of much second- and even third-rate English writ- 
ing into the different Indian languages. It cannot be denied 
that such third-rate literature, finding its way through 
translations into the Indian languages, has led to a certain 
debasement of the public taste. 

There is no doubt much new writing that is lofty and 
inspired, but there is also much which is unworthy of being 
translated from one language into another. We should not 
condemn those who can find themes only in the morbid and 
the obscene. They are rather to be pitied as the victims of 
arrested imagination, which is only less unfortunate than 
arrested physical or mental development. But unless there 
are elements of goodness and of beauty in a piece of writing 
it is not true, and therefore it is not ait. And there must be 
someone who shall at least exercise an advisor3^ capacity as 
to what is worthy of translation from one language into 
another, and here again the literary associations can do a 
great deal by drawing up a panel of recommended books, not 
in the sense of condemning any books that are not selected, 
but only in order to specify the books that would worthily 
represent that language if translated into others. In some oi 


th€ European countries like Denmark, people were not allow- 
ed before the war to send out of the country foodstuffs which 
were not approved by the Government. And so translations 
should bear the endorsements of the literary associations 
concerned so that their success mit>ht be assured. 

Indian hospitality has a fine tradition. It is worthily 
exemplified in the entertainment which we are being so 
graciously offered here in Jaipur ; and when we entertain 
guests we put out our best, and not our worst ; anil that 
should be the principle which should guide our translators, 
remembering the w'ords of a great poet that “as one lamp 
lights another, nor grows less, so nobleness enkindleth noble- 
ness. 


Prof. D. V. Potdar : 

Friends : — 

In the brief time at my disposal, I will offer a few prac- 
tical remarks on the discussion that has been initiated by my 
friend Dr. Iyengar. Interplay and circulation of thought in 
the modern Indian languages is the subject of discussion. 
We want to find out practical ways by means of which tljis 
interplay and circulation, taking for granted that it exists 
today, can be made quicker and more alive. If that is to be 
done, I think we must apply our minds more seriously to tlie 
system of education that prevails in this country. It is 
necessary that each region, I should say regional part of 
India, should have a university of its own very soon estab- 
lished, and the members of the P.E.N., although they may 
be internationally minded in thinking of the unity of the 
world and all such very big things, cannot lose sight of the 
small measures which are quite necessary if the higher goals 
are to be reached. For this reason, the establishment of 
regional universities on a very sound and solid basis seems 
to be the first step that we should take. In these regional 
universities, I expect that the regional languages will be 
given their proper place. It is there that they will be stud- 
ied. I do not mean in the least to say that it is in the 
universities that literature flourishes. Languages and litera- 



tures flourish in the wider world, a fact which I quite realize, 
which I am not in danger of forgetting ; but the universities 
too play a part in the study of languages, and indirectly in 
the promotion of literatures. 

In our system of education, the next step that must be 
taken ts that when any regional university Is established, the 
language of the region should he compulsorily taught. Along 
with that I want that a neighbouring language also should be 
made compulsory. That was suggested as early as about 
1884 by the late distinguished Honourable Mr. G V. Joshi 
of Maharashtra, a co-worker of the late Justice Ranade. But 
I do not think s\iflicient attention has been given to that 
suggestion. For instance, if I ha\e a university in Maha- 
rasht ra, T would make Marathi compulsory for the B. A and at 
the same time make Kannada or Gujarati also compulsory. 
If you adopt this system throughout India, you will find that 
a greater study of the different languages, regional and 
neighbourly languages, will be conducted at these places and 
throughout the provinces. 

Then, of course, we should exchange professors and 
exchange students from one province to another. They 
should go, not for four days only to enjoy the hospitality of 
a state like Jaipur or some other state, but should move 
among the people, feel the pulse of the people and their 
literature for a time and enter into the soul of the people. 
If you do this, you will be able to catch the spirit and you 
will easily see that throughout India the spirit is the same. 
The interplay is there, but there is want of circulation, which 
of course you can promote by the method I have just 
suggested. 

The translations are there, but I am not a very great 
believer in translations. There are certain things which are 
untranslatable, like the spirit. You can understand it only 
by moving among the people. You cannot catch it in the 
stray phrases occurring wuthin the covers of a book. I w^ant 
this type of thing to be done on a greater scale than now 
and I suggest that some such practical steps be taken by 
even the members of the P.E.K. of the different centres and 
their representative writers who are here. They should 
advocate our ideals among the people, without always 



harping upon our political grievances, giving advice to Mr. 
Churchill or Mr. Attlee, speaking from a distant village in 
India, which in my opinion is neither effective nor useful. 
Leave politics to other people. We have had our political 
conferences, economic conferences, industrial conferences, and 
other conferences, but this is the first time that the writeis 
have thought it proper to come together in an All-India 
Conference. You say you are the most progressive people 
in India. But if you are, you should, now that you have 
organized this Conference, adopt practical ways and means 
lor promoting your ideals, and not simply be lost in words 
and be content with fancy. 


Mr. Nabakishore Das : 

Friends : — 

On the fir-st day, I showed by analysis how in ancient 
India the different provinces exchanged their ideas in litera- 
ture. Sometimes we forget that though in India there are 
so many provinces, so many linguistic regions and cultural 
blocks, still there is interplay and circulation of thought, and 
this natural process is going on, not only in India, but 
throughout the world. But here we must confine our discus- 
sion to India alone. My friend says that we should not 
be lost in imagination, but that we must evolve some 
practical means to promote the interplay and circulation of 
thought. I remember in this connection The Hindustan, 
which was edited by Premchand, the great Hindi novelist. 
Those who have read that paper must remember how the 
languages of India were translated into Hindi in that paper. 
This then was a way to achieve our ideal. The other way is 
what we are today having at Jaipur, a Conference on an All- 
India basis where cultural leaders and thinkers of different 
provinces can come together and exchange their ideas. 

Another step that I was thinking of and suggesting to 
Madame Wadia was that we must have Engli.sh iournals 
in India where the different provincial languages and litera- 
tures may be represented by translations. This will serve two 
purposes. We will have interplay and circulation of thought 



within ludid .ib well ab outside India. Tins will go a groat way 
to cement or build the human brotherhood ot the world. 
Though we have got so many provinces, so many cultural 
blocks, theic is interplay and circulation of thought. In 
ancient India, wo thought God was the supreme thought and 
all our .songs wore about Him. Now, instead ol God, man 
has taken His place, and now we are singing the songs ol man, 
and tins idea is interplay ing and circulating tlnoughoul 
India. 


Mk S. P. kiYXR : 

I' 1 lends:' — 

The subject is a very lascinating one, but I am going to 
conhne myself strictly to five minutes. So I am going to 
speak only on a very limited aspect. 

Interplay and circulation of thought are not unknown in 
India. In fact, they have been overdone. If you read the 
many poems in our languages about sending a message 
through the lightning, through a walking-stick, through the 
All-India Radio, etc., which are all variations of the Megha- 
data of Kalidasa, in which the hero sends a message to his 
distant wife through a cloud, you will see that there has 
been too much of circulation. It may bring about high 
blood pressure. Original thought, new thought, is much 
more important than old thoughts rehashed and re-served like 
yesterday’s meal left over and eaten today. Again, you will 
find that this is not confined to our country. In a famous 
Sanskrit play, Gandhari asked Durymdhana : " Well, son, 
what do you want ? You are dying a hero’s death. ” And 
Duryodhana replied : “ If I deserve anything, may you be 

bom as my mother in my next birth. ” The very same com- 
pliment is repeated in an American novel where a man says 
to his wife : “If there is another birth, may you be born as 
my wife. ” Take, again, the play in which a man who loves 
his servant-maid calls put her name in his dream, from which 
his wife comes to know of the woman with whom he is in 
love and gets everything out of him the next day. The same 
trick is repeated in many English novels, where the woman 



finds in her husband’s coat a piece of lipstick ! So also you 
find in many of our novels and stories that women can have 
only rosy lips and jet black hair, which is tiresome. Let the 
lips be sometimes only reasonably red, not coral red. 


Dk. Abdul Haleem : 

Friends : — 

I am afraid my throat is rather congested today, because 
I have got a very bad cold ; so I cannot put cleaily before 
you this subject which is very important for us, because 
wc arc the writers of India who are gathered here. It 
is obviously our purpose to come together and to try 
to understand the different literatures of India. Our country 
has got many languages, and they are bound to have different 
aspirations, different kinds of thought which manifest them- 
selves in their literatures. So it is obvious that we want to 
have more contacts and conferences like this. With all 
its defects— -I am sorry I am using this word— with all its 
defects, wc have made a good beginning with this, the 
first Conference, and I am sure those who arc responsible for 
running the P.E.N. Centre in India will continue this practice, 
if not annually, at least once in two years, of holding a con- 
teience and will invite more and more people. I know it is 
very difficult even for a State to accommodate and entertain 
a large number of guests, and therefore it will always be 
necessary to limit the number of invitees. At the same time, 

I would ask — even if this standard of hospitality is not 
followed or c\’cn if people are asked to pay for their 
board and lodging — I would request the authorities of the 
P.E.N . Centre to iindtc as many people as possible because 
that is the main idea of having a Conference like this. Rep- 
resentatives from different organizations and as many people 
as can be safely invited should come together, and they will 
all contribute to this interplay and circulation. 

. I am afraid our friend Mr. Ayyar has brought this subject 
of discussion from the sublime to the ridiculous in such a 
way that it is very difficult to go back to the sublime, and 
I am not competent to go to the sublime. The great 



exponent of that order i is unfortunately not here. I will 
try my best to steer a middle course and finish my remarks 
within a limited time. 

The first thing that I have mentioned to you is that 
this conference should be regularly held. The other thing, 
which has also been suggested and which is very important 
and which I think should be the first initiative to be taken 
by the P.E.N. after this conference, is that they take up 
the question of translations in right earnest. I am sure they 
will publish the papers which have been read here and the 
notes on discussions that arc taking place here. But that is 
not enough. If we have a conference every two years and 
publish the proceedings, that is not enough. We ought to 
have, if not a monthly, at least a quarterly, in which transla- 
tions from all the literatures of India should be invited ; and, 
as a matter of fact, we ought to have a panel of editors from 
different languages whose business it will be to get things 
translated, or translate themselves, and send them to the 
Centre ; and the proposed journal should be published regu- 
larly. The P.E.N. bulletin which is being published has 
one great quality, — it arrives very punctually at the begin- 
ning of the month, which very few journals of this country can 
boast of. But I request Madame Wadia to expand its scope 
and make it a real journal in which translations of creative 
literature will appear, as it will help a great deal to bring the 
peoples of different regions together. This was once tried by 
Gandhiji who asked the great Prerachand to have such a 
journal ; but that was in Hindi, and it did not last long. 
Some of us also tried to do this work by issuing a journal 
called New Indian Literature, which was one of the earliest 
casualties of the war. We could publish only two issues. 
Our resources were very small, and we could not do much. 
But I am sure the P.E.N. Centre can do a great deal. It can 
bring together people of different schools of thought and 
even, if I may say so, even though I belong to an organiza- 
tion® which has clear-cut ideas about literature, I would 
certainly welcome the idea that a journal should come out in 

* The reference is to Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, who was not present 
on the third day. 

® The Progressive Writers' Assogiation. 



which peoples of different modes of thought could express 
themselves. Not only one kind of ideas should come in that 
journal, but people having different ideas, those who believe 
in the soul and those who do not believe that there is a 
soul, all of them should be represented there. I am sure, I 
hope at least, that those who do not believe in the soul will 
also be represented in the journal I have proposed. 


Madame Sophia Wadia : 

This has given me an opportunity to mention that the 
question of a journal of translations has long been before 
some of us of the P.E.N. All-India Centre, But we have 
not had the resources at our command either in co-operation 
and labour or in money, and this is an opportunity to state 
that we are not wealthy in the P.E.N. All-India Centre by 
any means, and it was with great effort that we managed 
even the little that we have done. But with the co-operation 
of those who believe in working for the sake of the work and 
making that the motive, and not the fruits of their action, 
it will be possible to extend the work of the P.E.N. All-India 
Centre, 

One other thing — there have been severe restrictions on 
paper supply. Even our small bulletin has been reduced in 
size and the programme which we had planned for this 
Conference, which was much larger than the one actually 
placed before you, was also impossible because we did not 
receive the necessary permission for printing it. 

As to the right of all to put forth their views, that is 
esbcntially the creed of the P.E.N. — freedom of thought and 
freedom of expression. We believers in the soul have one 
great advantage. Friends, we do not deny the existence of 
the body, — we believe in the body because we are dwelling in 
that body. We are always ready to include amongst us the 
believers in the body, because they are part of ourselves. It 
is they who should, in their turn, with the same spirit of 
understanding and tolerance, include also the believers in the 
realities of the spirit and the soul. 



Mr. Gulabpas Broker : 

Friends : — 

The importance of translations has been stressed already, 
and it is superfluous for me to stress it again. But what 
I want to submit humbly is this. Pandit Nehru in his 
beautiful address about the languages and literatures of India 
as a uniting force first expressed the fear that perhaps the 
difterent languages and their different literatures might tend 
to provincialism, and I want to submit only one example that 
would show how that fear was not quite unjustified. I will 
just now cite an example, and we as members of the P. E. N. 
and Madame Wadia and others as organizers of the P. E. N. 
in India will perhaps see that this aspect of the situation 
needs stressing a good deal. One Gujarati gentleman stayed 
for years together in Bengal and graduated from the Calcutta 
University, taking I believe his M. A. degree in Bengali 
language and literature. So after years of study of the 
Bengali language and literature, he thought that the culture 
and the spirit that he had imbibed from Bengal should be 
repaid by him and he, as a son of Gujarat, could repay that 
in only one way, in other words by giving the best that 
Gujarati had to offer to the language and literature of Bengal. 
He sought permission from Mr. K. M. Munshi to translate 
one of his well-known works, Prithvi Vallabh, into Bengali. 
Because it was a labour of love and not for any money being 
got out of it and besides the reception that the book would 
get was of a doubtful nature, Mr, Munshi said: All right, 

you can get it translated and printed and published, and there 
is no question of any money being paid to me. After 
translating the book into Bengali, he got it corrected by two 
of the well-known Bengali writers, and then he took it to 
a Bengali publisher. The response was not encouraging, and 
he moved from publisher to publisher, and there was nobody 
prepared to publish that beautiful work of Mr. Munshi's, in 
spite of the fact that Mr. Munshi is a writer very well-known, 
not only in Gujarat, but in all India. Thus the fear of provin- 
cialism's taking the thing in its hands and not encouraging 
the interplay and circulation of literatures is a real fear, and 
that fear should be put before the whole public of Inaia 



so that it might be countered by positive action. We as a 
body of writers should try to sec’ that the narrow provincial 
spirit is eradicated from all the languages of India. 


Mr. S. C. Guha: 

Friends : — 

Bibliography as a science or sastra is yet in its infancy in 
our country. Germany, Great Britain, the U.S.A., and several 
other Western countries have developed the science to such 
an extent that authors, orators, scholars and all professional 
workers are provided in those countries with up-to-date 
information in their respective subjects. Nearer home, the 
bibliographical tools obtainable in Russia, China, Japan and 
the Philippines are not available to Indian scholars. With- 
out bibliographies and full indexes, scholars cannot take 
advantage of what is hoarded in books and periodicals. 

A periodical bulletin of Indian bibliography named 
Indiana, to which Dr. Iyengar made reference, was started by 
me from Benares in 1936, but it had to be suspended sine die 
when the war broke out in Europe. Indiana as a current 
index to published literature used to give for a time a little 
bibliographical service in a humble way to all scholars. The 
work was greatly appreciated by veteran scholars like 
Dr. Ganganath Jha, Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar and others. 
The publication can very well be revived and improved upon, 
if scholars will only help themselves. It will contribute a 
great deal to the proper dissemination of knowledge throughout 
the country. We are certainly far behind the times in not 
having such a bibliographical periodical yet. Is it not time 
now that those of us who have a special aptitude for the work 
and are willing to undertake it should form themselves into a 
group or association and find ways and means of continuing 
the work so humbly begun by Indiana and improve upon it ? 
Or shall we lag behind other countries still? As an old 
worker, I am prepared to offer my whole-hearted service to 
this enterprise. 



Sardar K. M. Panikkar: 

Friends : — 

I should like to wind up this discussion by offering one 
or two remarks. One thing which has always struck me 
as very significant in Europe is that whenever any important 
work is published in any one of the major languages of 
Europe— and I include among major languages even Norwe- 
gian— 3’ou find that immediately it finds a response in every 
country in Europe. You may not have a major writer pro- 
ducing a book in France without its criticism, without its 
value, being made known to the people of England, the 
people of Germany, or the people of Italy and Sweden. It is 
true that this is due to a very large e.xtent to a large number 
of people in every country knowing the languages of 
other countries, and also to there being a quantum of critical 
opinion, a continuity of thought and uniformity of feeling, all 
over Europe. That background of thought e.xists all over 
India as well. Then why is it that a book produced in Tamil 
or in Marathi, however valuable or important it may be, 
does not find its immediate response in Hindi or in Urdu ? 
Except for Rabindranath Tagore and to some extent 
Muhammad Iqbal, no great writer in one language has 
had a major influence in any other, and the influence of 
Tagore was due in some measure to the translation of his 
works into English. I trust I am not wrong in saying that 
in most languages Tagore’s influence was exercised by the 
translations that he himself or his admirers produced in 
English. And naturally, any criticism of Tagore which appears 
in the Indian languages — I cannot speak of the languages of 
North India, but only of the South — is based only on the 
translations that have appeared in English. Is this position 
satisfactory ? Is it not necessary that in order that we may 
have this interplay and circulation of thought, this mutual 
criticism and mutual influence by the creative work in 
the different languages, at least the top men, the men who are 
in a position to influence our views, must know what is 
happening in other languages ? 

Translations are no doubt most important, and I am 
myself an advocate of suitable translations of classics from 



every Indian language into every other Indian language. But 
what is even more important is that a considerable number of 
intellectual people in every part of India must know some at 
least of the major languages, and it is only in that way that 
it is possible to create a feeling of interplay, to carry and to 
convey the message of another language into our own 
languages. Therefoie the point that has been made, namely, 
that in our universities the study of the local language should 
be insisted upon, that there should be schools of Indian 
languages where people with interest will be in a position to 
take up those studies and carry them on, is a good point, 
which I endorse. Further, there should be translations, by 
all means into English, but for the rest not through English ; 
in other words, translations should be direct translations from 
the original by people who are in a position to understand 
the life and feeling of the province from which the language is 
translated. This is most important. Why I say that transla- 
tions through English have a weakness is because it is possible 
that certain phrases will lose their meaning if translated from 
an intermediate English version. Let me give an illustration. 
I remember having come across the word prapancha-leela in 
one of Tagore’s poems. The word may be rendered into 
English as “play of the universe” or something equally 
foolish, while prapancha-leela taken over as such into 
Malayalam conveys the same meaning as in the original. 
Therefore a translation from one Indian language into another 
by people who know both can convey alike the atmosphere 
and the actual literary form, while translation through 
the English is a matter which I would not very seriously 
welcome. For all these reasons, to my mind it appears that 
we can have the desired interplay and circulation of thought 
only if each group of people learns genuinely to appreciate the 
work done in a humanistic way by neighbouring or other 
provinces all over India. 


Madame Sophia Wadi a : 

We had a most interesting and stimulating discussion. 
Only to one point I should like to draw your attention. 



Triveni, a magazine edited at great cost as a labour of love 
by our fellow member Mr. Ramakotiswara Rau, has for long 
years tried to advance the common mutual knowledge of 
Indian languages and literatures ; and those of you who are 
not familiar with Triveni, now edited as a quarterly journal 
from Bangalore, would do well to acquaint yourselves at the 
first opportunity with that excellent Indian journal. This 
discussion is now closed. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
llAD.tME Sophia Wadia : 

It is the duty of the Chair to make the necessary an- 
nouncements from time to time. So, before going to the next 
item of our programme, we shall take a few minutes with 
these announcements. 

The first is that a certain number of extra copies of the 
current October issue of The Indian P.E.N., the small organ 
of the P.E.N. All-India Centre, were printed this month 
because of this Conference. Naturally all those of you who 
are fellow members, as well as those of you who have worked 
so hard on the Jaipur Reception Committee to make this 
conference such a success, have already received copies of the 
October issue. The extra ones are here on the table this 
morning, and those of you who are really interested can come 
forward at an opportune time, probably during the intermis- 
sion, and receive a complimentary copy of the current number 
of The Indian P.E.N. 

I have also to make an announcement about the exhibi- 
tion of French books. Some ot you already saw those books 
yesterday, which were so movingly introduced to this con- 
ference. The books are behind the platform, being exhibited 
today also. One request : they are not to be touched ! You 
will have noticed that the lady looking after that beautiful 
collection is handling them with white gloves. As we are not 
provided with gloves, hands ofi, please, and look only through 
your eyes. 

I have been asked to announce some changes in the 
morning’s programme, since we have to adjust our programme 



as we proceed with our deliberations. In nature we cannot 
always anticipate the future, but in conferences we can ! 
All the three addresses announced for this morning’s session 
will take place and we shall also continue the symposium 
where we left oft yesterday. Since, however, Mr. K. M. 
Munshi, our fellow member, who needs no introduction to 
any one here, who was to have given an address on *' Tbe 
Position of Indian Languages in World Culture, ” has been 
unable to make the journey to Jaipur, in lieu of his address 
we propose to call for an item originally assigned for the 
afternoon session, namely the address on “ The Urdu Writer 
of Our Times ” by Professor A. S. Bokhari of Delhi. And we 
shall have also, since Mr. Munshi’s address was to have been 
a half-hour one, time to call upon a fellow member and dear 
brother, a most talented writer, one of our really eminent 
men of letters in India, Masti Venkatesa Iyengar, who will 
speak to us on “ A Vernacularist’s Confession of Faith. ” 

One more thing : We are internationally minded as you 
have seen already, although we are also essentially Indian, 
and to be Indian in the real sense means and implies being 
international. Mr. Ould has just handed over a very import- 
ant letter which I have not read but only glanced over— but 
we shall share it together. It is a letter from the Royal 
India Society * in London, dated the 25th September, and it 
concerns us all although it is addressed to our International 
Secretary ; 

“ We are most grateful to you for offering to take 
advantage of your visit to the All-India Writers’ Con- 
ference to bring to the notice of the India P.E.N. Centre 
the desire of the Royal India Society to get in touch 
with modern writers. Our Society exists, as you know, 
for the sole purpose of making known and interpreting 
to the British public Indian art and letters. We do not 
confine our attention by any means to the classical 
culture of India, but desire to maintain contact with the 
modern side of this culture. We believe that in attain- 
ing this object the All-India P.E.N. Club will be willing 
to assist us. We therefore ask you to convey our greet- 


* Address : 3, Victoria Street, London, S.W. i. 



ings to the Conference with the hope that we may in 
due course learn more from its members of modern 
Indian literature. In this connection, it would be of 
much value to us if you could obtain spare copies of the 
papers presented in the Symposium. 

The Editor of the Society's magazine would welcome 
suitable contributions, and if during your visit you are 
able to obtain suggestions regarding the translation of 
works written in an Indian language, but otherwise 
suitable for the Society's use, it would be most helpful. 
Again thanking you for your help, 

I am, Yours sincerely, 
G. Wiles.’*'" 

I now call upon a lover and appreciator of that aspect of 
beauty which we all recognize as true beauty, a fellow 
member, Mr. N. C. Mehta, eminently qualified to address us 
on the subject of iEsthetic Values in Literature. " 


ADDRESS ON 

-.ESTHETIC VALUES IN LITERATURE" 

Mr. Nanalal C. Mehta: 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen 

I do not propose to talk of the amazing variety of literary 
expression, or even the urgency of it felt by man, even when 
he was unaware of the art of writing. In a country such as 
India one only has to remember that the life of the orthodox 
Brahman begins with the recitation of the Gayatri — one of 
oldest of the Vedic hymns. What is important for my theme 
is the nature of the urge and the validity of its expression, 
which not only inspired the composition of these prayers at an 
early epoch of our civilization but, so far as one can foresee, 
will continue to do so indefinitely. In these early compositions 
there is a note of austerity, imperious urgency and unmistak- 
able intensity, which more perhaps in the Upanishads than 
i'n the earlier writings express the soul of the people. Beauti- 

* The letter is signed by Sir Gilbert Wiles, K.CJ.E., C.S.L, Vice- 
Chairman of the Royal India Society Council. 




ful diction is doubtless one of the principal ingredients of all 
literature ; but elegant writing as such often palls and even 
fails in its purpose, unless the core of it is inspired and lit up 
by something true and vital, emerging out of the throbbing 
and creative consciousness. This is particularly true of 
languages such as Sanskrit and its \’ornaculdrs, which for 
centuries have so perfected a technique of musical e.xpression 
and elegant writing that they have ceased even to be noticed 
or treated as of any but ephemeral value. Few languages 
in the world, including French, Spanish and Italian, could 
compare with the Braja dialect of Hindi at its best in the 
sheer magic of words. Even a comparatively modern Bengali 
writer such as Michael Madhusudan Dutt, the author of 
Meghanada vadha, wields a mastery of language, which has 
rarely been equalled in any literature whatsoever. The 
writing is characterized by not only a supreme capacity for 
the appropriate choice of words adequate to every occasion, 
but a spontaneous exuberance of verbal imagery. This is, 
however, not to say that writing such as this is of equal 
significance either as literature or as an adequate reflection 
of the inner mind of the people. As a matter of fact, it is 
remarkable what marked dichotomy there is even between 
what is conventionally called literature and what is classified 
as devotional poetry. The distinction is not merely formal. 
It goes to the very root of the many-sidedness of Life itself. 
For instance, the utterances of the Upanishads are not in the 
same class with the polished verses of Kalidasa or Bhava- 
bhuti ; nor are the rhapsodies of Mirabai or of the medieval 
singers whether from the North or from the South, or the 
imperious and clamant verses of Kabir in the same category 
as the sophisticated compositions of writers who write for a 
specialized audience, conscious of their dominion over every 
artifice of composition. Life is lived at a varying pitch of 
intensity, though the amplitude of its oscillations generally 
follows a regular pattern. Despite all this there are moments 
of crisis when Life swings like the sea itself, between extremes 
of exaltation and despondency. The mind despite its almost 
unlimited sweep of imagination feels itself hopelessly circum- 
scribed by the elemental facts of nature. While conventional 
literature is absorbed in and deals with the ine.xhaustible 



variations and complexities of life and its environment, the 
mystic mind dives somewhat deeper, and strives to salvage 
some fundamental values which transcend the sphere of nor- 
mal literary or aesthetic activity. Sensuous and colourful 
expression ceases to be of primal significance ; it is relevant 
only in so far as it furnishes the medium for expressing some 
fundamental truth felt and grasped by human consciousness. 

The result is sometimes unexpected and amazing. Just 
like some ancient piece of sculpture or medieval icon or paint- 
ing, ideas and words, colour and beauty, are so inextricably 
fused as to present but a perfect Unity; and this is achieved 
not as a result of intellectual perception or accomplishment, 
but is born of an experience felt in all its elemental purity. 
Literary expression is spontaneously matched to something 
which is living and profound, because literature at its highest 
must ultimately be the mirror of the soul itself. Truth is 
vital to it, irrespective of the form in which it is cast, or the 
medium that is adopted for recalling or interpreting the in- 
numerable nuances of life. Given this integrity, the result 
is bound to be significant exactly in the proportion in which 
insight, imagination and experience are integrated into a 
symphony at once true and beautiful. Mere talent or verbal 
facility is hardly noticed, for adequate expression follows 
almost as a natural result of the inner conviction. It is 
almost as inevitable and as vital as the music of Bach, Mozart 
or Beethoven, or in our own country the devotional music of 
medieval singers. It is curious that this latter tradition 
took the West by storm when the genius of Rabindranath 
was first discovered. It was not the originality of his poetry, 
nor the many-sidedness of his genius, but the authentic 
character of his songs, which captured the mind and the 
imagination of the people. The evolution of Rabindranath’s 
genius is worth studying. The first stages followed a normal 
pattern. Life was seen and interpreted through a powerful 
imagination and an extraordinary capacity for sensuous ex- 
pression and a fine perception for the tone and colour of 
words. The mood, however, changed at a later stage, as 
also the medium of expression. For the first time India dis- 
covered in the genius of Tagore a synthesis of power, imagi- 
nation and perception such as has rarely been equalled any- 



where in the world. The poet’s feeling for life had deepened ; 
layers of the subconscious self were touched which were no 
longer susceptible of verbal interpretation. The writing of 
poetry was frequently interrupted ; and the interruption took 
the shape of apparently meaningless scrolls. These latter 
took the shape of some of the most curious patterns of 
graphic art known to history. The poet was a magnificent 
calligraphist, and it was his calligraphy left to roam by itself 
which projected a series of graphic forms and images. It 
looked as if the consciousness was tapped at a level which 
had not been probed before. A galaxy ol forms was produced, 
remarkable for their dynamic quality and haunting power, 
but anonymous and indescribable. The frontiers between 
literature and painting had, as it were, merged into a common 
territory, almost similar to the feeling one has in listening to 
some great music. Silence is indeed sometimes more profound 
than speech, and it is for this that the Chinese writers on art 
had remarked long ago as to the significance of empty space. 
It is astonishing how completely and absolutely great art 
discards mere embellishment. Perhaps for this very reason 
the monochrome pottery and porcelains of the Tang and the 
Sung periods, and the great masterpieces of Chinese painting 
are so impressive and significant. Beauty is inherent in 
Truth, but Trutli is elusive and difficult to seize simply 
because the human mind is but a ‘ dealer in possibilities ’ and 
has not got the omniscience of an infinite Consciousness. 

The mind has to seize the possibilities of the infinite, not 
as results or variations of forms of a latent Truth, but 
as constructions or creations, figments of its own boundless 
imagination. Is it because of this that the Indian texts 
enjoined the craftsman to purify himself in body and in mind 
before taking to the task of making an image of the Divinity ? 
For the aim was nothing less than breathing the divine 
spark into inert and formless matter. The modern mind has 
no use for this ancient recipe, for it prefers to rely upon 
its own matchless powers of thought and imagination. 
And yet in the last analysis the whole world of our aesthetic 
experiences must be based upon certain values which cannot 
be dissociated from the moving stream of life. Indian writers 
on Rhetoric grappled for centuries with the problem of what 



constituted beauty or poetry ; whether beautiful writing as 
such was more important than adequate expression of human 
emotions* The result was, as was to be expected, largely neg- 
ative, for literary experiences like Life itself cannot he cast in 
rigid or mutually exclusive moulds, for literature is but an 
amalgam of varying ingredients which go to flavour life itself. 
There is room for every hue and shade, for every kind ot 
tone and emphasis in the wonderful fabric of literary art, 
woven on the loom of imagination to the accompaniment ot 
inner music. The fundamental values must, however, relate 
to the well-being and spiritual enrichment of human existence. 
It is true that poetic energy must concern itself with every 
phase ot life, but that energy can only be changed into 
radiant light if it is properly directed. This direction must 
be found by every artist himself according to the measure of 
his own spiritual enlightenment. It can, however, be found 
in a spirit of humility, for though it is there, the approach to 
it presupposes enormous preparation and, above all, complete 
surrender. In India scholars have for centuries thought over 
the question of what constituted beauty and the proper 
relationship that should exist between the WTiter and the 
critic, for the vision of beauty was only vouchsafed to those 
who were born with the faculty of perceiving it. It was 
a gift from heaven, though it could be developed and 
refined with experience. It is, of course, true that this aes- 
thetic quality or the urge to aesthetic understanding must be 
there before the mind begins to occupy itself with the infinite 
moods of literary expression. It is not necessary to correlate 
ethical values with great literature, for there is no doubt 
that there is such a thing as absolute beauty and joy in the 
sheer manifestation of the capacity for receiving and reflect- 
ing the stimuli of light and colour — whether from the world 
of nature or from Life itself. And yet it is vital that literary 
creation, in order to reach its legitimate peaks, must emerge 
out of the luminous consciousness of infinite power and 
potentiality. The modern mind will not accept the dictum of 
Ashwaghosh, the celebrated Buddhist poet, who in conclud- 
ing the life of the Enlightened One said that the poem was 
composed more in the spirit of compounding a bitter medi- 
cine with honey, so that the patient might imbibe it more 



easity: that his ambition in writing the poem was to bring 
men, otherwise lost in worldly pursuits, to the path of right- 
eousness. In other words, literature was but mere embellish- 
ment of words which was necessary for the delectation of the 
crowd. Some 2,000 years after Ashwaghosh, Tolstoy repeated 
a similar doctrine, and identified aesthetic beauty with ethical 
values. But both Ashwaghosh and Tolstoy were infinitely 
greater as artists than as doctrinaires of moral values. Art is 
like a river leaping o\ ei a diverse terrain and moving with 
varying tempo during its long and ceaseless journey to 
reality. Its justification as well as fulfilment is in its freedom 
and unhampered movement, regardless of time and condi- 
tions, to its ultimate destiny. Freedom is of the essence, as 
is the purity of the vision. Like Love, literature is a dedica- 
tion and then only is it harmonised with life. 

Madame Sophia Wadia ; 

We have had a real treat, as you will all agree, and we 
are about to have another one. Sarojini Devi has already- 
greeted on behalf of all of us Mr. E. M. Forster, but once 
again we shall take this opportunity of telling him as also 
Mr. Herraon Quid, our International Secretary, how really 
glad and grateful we are that they undertook the long journey 
to India, though covered in a short time, in order to partici- 
pate in this Jaipur Conference. Most of you know of him, 
and therefore know him in a real sense, through his book A 
Passage to India. He is to address us on ‘‘ Literature Between 
Two Wars, ” which all of us are eager to hear about so as to 
learn of the important trends in literature, the mirror of the 
consciousness of the people in that short interval between 
two wars. 

ADDRESS ON “ LITERATURE BETWEEN 
TWO WARS ” •• 

Mr. E. M. Forster ; 

Friends ; — 

It is a great joy to me to be in India today, and also a 
great surprise. I have been shut up in my own island for 

* Only the introductory remarks are punted here. The addie3s 
itself has come out as a pamphlet in England, 



the long time of six years, and I do not think I could ever 
have got out but loi the ettorts of the Indian P.E.N. I 
cannot thank them too warmly, particularly Madame Sophia 
Wadia, for their help. It is just owing to you, to this Indian 
section of the P E.N., that I have been able to come, and I 
would also, as I have now an opportunity of speaking, like 
to thank you in Jaipur for all your hospitality and kiudnesb. 
I shall ne\er forget it. Also, I would like to say to the 
students of the Maharaja’s College how very sorry I am that 
my engagements have not permitted me to go round and bce 
them. I should very much enjoy doing that. 

Well, I came to India to listen and to learn, not to 
speak. But I have been asked to deliver a short address on 
the subject of Prose in my country between the two wars, 
and perhaps what I say may be helpful in illuminating what 
has happened to Prose over here in India.. . . 


Madame SorniA Wadia: 

We are all most indebted to Mr. E. M. Forster for 
his very instructive and illuminating sketch of the prose 
produced during that long w^eek-end, a week-end which 
reflected, as he so well put it, not only the events of the two 
wars, but what the two wars signified in that wider and 
deeper movement of inner revolution, a world-wide revolu- 
tion, which has been taking place and is therefore affecting 
the economic structure as well as the social structure and the 
psychology of the people in all lands. We are rather inclined 
to agree with Mr. Forster that we need not be discourag- 
ed about the achievements of the writers and the intellectuals 
during this long week-end, and that it is essentially the 
forces of what we call in our Hindu terminology Kama, 
Krodha and LobJia that have driven humanity to the impasse 
in which it finds itself. It is for us in India and elsewhere, for 
all those who stand primarily for human values and for 
friendship to do our utmost to contribute to the elimination 
of those forces of ambition, anger and passion and greed, and 
thereby make this world a better one for all of us to live in 
and in wEich to breathe the friendly atmosphere of the reality 
of our brotherhood. 



It is now again a very real joy as well as a privilege 
to call upon a very dear brother, Sliri Ourdial Mallilc, most 
modest and self-effacing but a singer who, when the inspira- 
tion touches his consciousness, sings, and so we all hear him 
and therefore we all know him. He was closely associated for 
long years with the first National President of our P.E.N. All- 
India Centre, Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore, worked indefat- 
igably and with his usual devotion at Shantiniketan where 
he has left a very real gap i and I am sure all who ha\e lived 
at Shantiniketan will agree with me. He is now going 
to speak to us on the interplay of linguistic and national 
loyalties, but I have one more word to add before I call upon 
him to address you. The work of organizing this conference 
has been, as you can very well realize, a very heavy one ; 
correspondence had increased to such voluminous proportions 
that it was becoming increasingly difficult to cope with 
all the letters pouring in every day, several times a day, with 
every mail delivery. Brother Gurdial Mallik offered his 
services to us, and since the beginning of September faith- 
fully came to “ Aryasangha, ” our home and also the address 
of the home of the P.E.N. All-India Centre, for a time, 
five days in the week, and gave assiduous hours to co-operate 
with us in handling the correspondence. 


ADDRESS ON “ THE INTERPLAY OF LINGUISTIC 
AND NATIONAL LOYALTIES” 

Mr. Gurdial Mallik : 

Madam President, Brothers and Sisters 

Man is born with a bundle of sentiments. Of these, the 
sentiment of loyalty is as highly cherished as that of 
love. For love and loyalty are twins and they abide in the 
human heart permanently. 

There is, however, something chameleon-like in u 
person's loyalty inasmuch as it takes on the colour of the 
ground in which it grows. Therefore, it is for a long time 
individualistic. 

In other words, his loyalty is limited in its spirit and in 



its scope by a variety of factors ; such as place, community, 
creed, political philosophy, language and literature. 

But as Truth, which is “ covered with a golden disc, ” is 
unveiled more and more to man, his loyalty is widened 
correspondingly in its aspiration as well as in its ambit. 

Next to loyalty to one’s home is loyalty to the language 
which one has learnt at his mother’s feet. They are part 
and parcel of his personality. 

But as one’s personality evolves, consequent on an 
enlargement of his contacts and his consciousness, he linds 
himself confronted, one after another, with graded choices, 
between retaining his old affiliation and allegiance and his 
inner urge towards an acceptance of, and obedience to, his 
fresh vision of truth. And this causes transitional pains 
and conflict which sometimes, indeed, take very long to 
resolve. 

As in life, however, so in the matter of loyalty as well, 
there are throe stages: of thesis, of antithesis and of syn- 
thesis. Likewise, literature too, being an expression of life, 
has to pass through this triangle of truth ; namely, of “ is, ” 
“ is not, ” and of both " is ” and " is not. ” 

It is, therefore, quite understandable that a creative 
artist should, for many years, in the beginning, be influenced 
in his work by the spirit of submission to his many-aspected 
environment. A writer, for instance, feels honestly that his 
creation ought to be a reflection of what he knows at first 
hand and that, often, is the life around him. His ideology 
and idiom, as a result, are local. It may be also that the 
community of which he is a member demands this of him. 
This is the stage of thesis. 

But sooner or later his genius compels him to try newer 
modes of self-expression, for such is the nature of the crea- 
tive impulse in man that, unless it ever moves onward in its 
search for fuller and yet fuller manifestation of beauty or 
truth, it is bound to be crushed under the dead-weight of 
custom and cliches. So his angle of vision or his vantage- 
ground changes continually and with it also the object of 
his loyalty. Then creeps in the stage of antithesis when the 
old loyalties become a dream and lose not a little of their 
dynamism. 



Let us take a concrete case. A writer in one of the 
languages of the North does his own work for years with his 
vision limited to the fashions of thought and of style within 
the frontiers of his province. One day somehow he feels 
dissatisfied in the divine way—that is, he is restless in his 
aspiration to find something daemonically different on which 
to exercise his mind, metier and mettle. And this gives rise 
in his heart to a so-called clash of loyalties. 

But what actually happens is that his loyalty to the 
language and literature with which he grew up usually re- 
mains, only his ideological apparatus is renovated, entailing 
a change either by way of emphasis or of expression in his 
avenue of approach to the subject or subjects in which he is 
vitally interested. Thus there is no conflict, as such. That 
is wliy he can be, and generally is, at the same time loyal 
both to his language and literature, as these have been 
moulded through the years, and to tlie language and literature 
of the supra-province and supra-people, — the Nation. 

So far as India is concerned, however, there being a 
multiplicity of languages and literatures, he is at sea with 
regard to the exact character of the new object of his loyalty, 
and so he hesitates to give his heart to it. He is lost in the 
maze of variety. Nevertheless, he can thread his way through 
it with the lamp of his own compact, original, initial, intellect- 
ual, emotional and expressional loyalty. For the bed-rock 
leality in both his provincial and national literatures is the 
same ; namely, a passion for, and pursuit of, the Integral, the 
Eternal, — that rainbow of many colours. The difference 
brought about in his inner consciousness is dynamic, without 
doubt, for his mental background is enlarged. His view-point 
is vitalized by his growing contact with the larger world, 
outside his own language and literature. There is thus no 
conflict, but co-ordination ; no rivalry, but interplay. 

Further, as literature always aims at gleaning the univer- 
sal as against the accidental, it is but proper that a literary 
artist, in the course of his work, should gradually go on 
preferring the former, as he can visualise it, to the latter. 
And, as he does so, he discovers that plank by plank he is 
building a bridge between his linguistic loyalty and national 
loyalty. 



In the modern age, man has innumerable opportunities 
for contacting the larger world, — thanks to some of the 
gracious (as contradistinguished from devilish) gadgets of 
science, like the radio, the cinema and the printing-press. 
For him to-day, his own venue of worship, vision or work is 
but a lane in the universe, which has been abridged to the 
proportions of a parish. Consequently, it has become com- 
paratively easier for him to transcend his patriotism of the 
parish and cultivate the all-surveying scope and sympathy of 
the .sky. But if he likes to dwell in his parish, day in and 
day out, he can do so only at great peril to himself and 
society. 

To .sum up the argument : — ^The modern author or artist 
can no longer be allowed to live like the frog in the well,— 
unless he obstinately closes his eyes like the ostrich with its 
head in the sand. He has to take his seat in the centre 
of the world’s highway. For both his love and his loyalty, as 
his literature, arc nowadays being endlessly impinged upon 
by the barrier-breaking Spirit, even of science, if you so 
choose to characterize the present-day converging of cosmic 
forces on his consciousness, concepts, character and conduct. 


After the intermission, the Conference assembled again at 
11.45 a.m. 

Madame Sophia Wadia called upon Mr. Masti Venkatesa 
Iyengar to give his extempore address. 

ADDRESS ON “ A VERNACULARIST’S 
CONFESSION OF FAITH ” 

Masti Venkatesa Iyengar : 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

I had not intended to take any part in the programme 
of addresses and speeches in this Conference but some fear 
about the effect that the development of the various vernac- 
ulars might have in disrupting the population of this country 
and various remarks that were made with reference to that 
fear suggested to me the desirability of saying a few words 



from the point of view of the worker in these vernaculars. 
You no doubt have noticed that most of the speakers so far 
have been eminent persons who have employed English 
largely as the medium of expression. They are celebrated ; 
they are known to the world ; we know they are great and 
entitled to speak for our population. But what exactly has 
this poor worker in the vernacular for whom they are speak- 
ing to say for himself ? So I thought that I might crave the 
permission of those in authority for a few minutes to present 
the case of the writers in the languages of this country. 

The question was put: will the development of the various 
vernaculars have the effect of creating disruption ? And our 
great and respected leader Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru definitely 
answered and said, it need not. The development of the 
languages need not cause disruption. The languages in 
India are not the cause of division among the people. Quite 
the contrary. The gracious lady who is President of our club, 
and President of our Sammelan, our Conference, at the very 
out.set of the proceedings gave in a beautiful figure the reason 
for the inevitable unity of thought and feeling in the country ; 
that no doubt languages are different, but though the 
mouths are different, the heart is one ; that the heart is 
one and the thought is one and, although the languages might 
differ, the thought which is expressed in the langiiages has to 
be the same. That was reassuring. But Mr. Gulabdas Broker 
remarked this morning, for instance, that when the great work 
of a great writer in Gujarati was put into another language and 
taken from publisher to publisher it was not accepted ; and 
the suggestion was that there was prejudice against a sister 
language. Was it because the thing came from Gujarat that 
the Bengali publisher was not willing to publish it or had he 
some less mysterious reason ? That he feared that the book 
might not sell ; that he might not have found the paper in 
these ration days ? Twenty other reasons arc possible but the 
suspicion is there and the fear is there. 

I, as one of the writers that work in the various lang- 
uages of this country, wish to say that so far as the unity of 
the country is concerned, so far as the love of mankind is 
concerned, so far as the love of all the universe is concern- 
ed, we have no smaller, no less noble, an ideal than any 



writer in English or any other language. Why indeed 
should I, because I write in Kannada, or the very sincere and 
honest men who have condemned themselves, if you please, 
to work in their mother-tongues, be considered to have less 
noble ideals than people who choose to write in a tongue 
other than their mother-tongue ? There is no need to assume 
it and if there is any such assumption I can only say that it 
is very wrong, very unfair, and thoroughly uncalled for. 

We crave for unity. We wish that the whole world 
should be one and that this world and other worlds, if there 
are other worlds, should live together as one, and with that 
hope we work. The languages might divide ? How can 
tliey create division ? Is there division or are wc creating 
division ? Believe me, if division appears later, it is because 
it is there: and you don’t create unity by weakening the 
languages. You might, by strengthening the languages. 

Some hot-headed people in one area or another speaking 
in terms of ecstasy about their languages might create the 
impression that we are not one nation. But the fact will 
remain that India is one country and Indians are one people. 
Our fears arise from the fact that we speak from analogy 
drawn trom elsewhere. Other countries are not so big as 
ours. Almost no other country except Russia has so many 
l.inguages within its own borders. And we get a feeling that 
a country like this with so many languages cannot be one 
country but must be several countries. It is as if a hare 
should look at an elephant and say, how can this be one 
animal ? It must be 5,000 hares put together. A hare is a 
small creature. It cannot imagine that the elephant can be 
one animal and not a number of hares put together. India 
in this sense is a continent if you please; it is a country 
which has the privilege of being a continent, blessed by God 
with a vastness and a variety that belong to a continent and 
retaining at the same time the essential oneness that belongs 
only to a country. In God’s world then this area is an entity. 
Why with our small minds shall we measure this great crea- 
tion and say that because we do not see elsewhere the variety 
of languages that we have got here, therefore this country 
cannot be a country, and must be a continent ? If it is a 
continent, it is also a country. It is both a continent and a 



country and we have been one people and one country and 
we shall again live as one. 

Elsewhere in small areas you have got a language like 
Welsh. I cannot read Welsh. I doubt if anybody can read 
Welsh. It seems such an un-readable conglomeration of con- 
sonantal symbols and yet Lloyd George and his brotherhood 
could hold festivals and have delightful days in hearing 
Welsh. This in England, which is a patch compared to 
India. If they can have two language.s there why canT we 
have sixteen here ? What is wrong with the sixteen lang- 
uages ? Can we not be one with these sixteen languages ? 

We have been one; we can be one. And if we wish that 
all these languages should be developed each to the fullest 
height of its stature, we are only demanding that India shall 
be made as strong as she can be in every limb. If I say that 
I shall take exercise so as to become strong in every one of 
my limbs, nobody will suggest to me: You are making 

your hand strong; it will go and hit your head. Yes, if I 
am a lunatic ; and in that case it will hit my head even if it is 
weak. But if I am not a lunatic and am sound and in my 
senses ? I ought to take exercise, because we ought to 
strengthen our limbs. If India goes mad let us think of see- 
ing how she should least injure herself but, when she is sane, 
giving strength to the various limbs is the only way of mak- 
ing her strong. T say again, by analogy, by example, by 
history, we know that a country can be united in spite of 
many languages. There is no hope for us except through 
strengthening the vernaculars, building up our literatures, 
making the people think the highest thought of the world, 
and nothing less than the highest thought. Nothing shall 
wc say to the world that is less than the highest we are 
capable of thinking. That is our aspiration, that is our 
desire, that is our belief ; and it is in that conviction that the 
worker in the vernaculars is going on. 

Supposing for a moment, it is a very stupid supposition, 
that we do not do this, what is the course left to us ? Will 
any one kindly tell me if there is any alternative ? Unity is 
endangered if the languages are strengthened: therefore, 
what shall we do ? Not strengthen the languages, but 
weaken them ? But the people will have to speak some 



language ; what language will they speak ? Will they speak 
in their own language or will they speak in another language ? 
As far as emotional expression is concerned in what language 
will tlicy express themselves, when they are beaten, for 
example, except in that which they learn from their mothers 
and from the children all around them ? What is the lang- 
uage ill which India will speak except the languages that she 
has inherited and built up for thousands of years ? What 
is the language in which I can speak except the language to 
which I was born, and which I have cultivated ? I am now 
speaking in English, it is true, but, my friends, so much 
energy has gone into this English of mine and so little is the 
result that I am ashamed of it. I am sure we people do not 
know what horrible English we speak. I am certain that 
friends from abroad will be able to tell us that this Eiiglish 
sounds most queer in their ears. If we do not know this, it 
is time we learned it from them. Wc spend 20 years, 25 years 
and JO years upon English, taking medals, being first, becom- 
ing big men and drawing large salaries, and therefore we all 
come to think that our English is very beautiful, so beautiful 
tliat at times we are ashamed of talking in our mother tongue. 
But that is a sad mistake. I speak my mother tongue at 
my worst better than I speak English at my best. I make 
fewer mistakes talking my mother tongue sleepy than I make 
in English when I am most cautious, avoiding errors. And 
why ? In the very nature of things I can feel easy only with 
the language into which I w^as born, in which I was brought 
up and which to me is the means of thought. I cannot think 
but in the language which is my mother tongue and if I do 
not do the literary work for my people and express their soul 
in that language in which other language could I do it } 

A fantastic proposal was once made that as our mother 
tongues would divide us we should have English as our 
mother tongue; that in order to do this we should import a 
large number of young Englishwomen with a sense of mission 
to teach English to this country ; that we should have Rs. 20 
crores as a national trust for this purpose. I read all this 
prospectus and said : ** You might find the 20 crores of 

rupees and people mad enough to study English under the 
Englishwomen, but how can you find the thousands of Eng- 



lisliwomcn with a sense of mission ? Can England send us that 
number ? And if they came and taught us English and made 
English our mother tongue, we might be a united people, 
and one nation, and bring up a new culture; but what would 
we do with the culture of our people built during the past 
three thousand years ? 

Now, as our respected leader said, English has greatly 
influenced the development of our vernaculars. In spite of 
studied moderation he said that Sanskrit and Persian throt- 
tled the vernaculars. I am afraid English is doing this just 
now. I know that the best of our men, the very best, have 
produced in Englisli work that is the pride of even Englisli 
people. 1 know that the gracious lady, our President, has 
done it. I know that our respected leader. Pandit Nehru, 
has written prose that is ranked among the highest in English 
literature. But I know that they are very exceptional. To 
the mother tongue we must return if we want to live effec- 
tively. English, as I said, has throttled us. Perhaps one of 
the finest ways of illustrating that from my point of view 
would be this, for instance. I have written in Kannada for 
35 years now. P'riends say 1 have been doing fairly good work. 
Madam President of the present session spoke in language 
which must seem definitely exaggerated with reference to 
me. Now in spite of 35 years of hard work, I must say that 
the big men in my part of the country do not know what I 
have written. A fair number know that 1 have written, but 
what I have written they do not know. A much smaller number 
have touched the books; practically no one has read them. 
They are safe, but I am a loser ; and by their example the 
country is a loser ; and if this happens all over the country ? 
Just fancy, such poor beings as we are, we do our best and 
are not used by our countrymen. How are we going to live 
and rise as a nation ? 

The thing I wished particularly to say was that, far 
from disrupting this country, we are trying to build up this 
country. We not only do not do harm, we really do good ; 
and if we are contradicted by any querulous person we are 
likely to become querulous and retort : " Only we do good and 
no one else does.” That would be a stupid claim to make, for 
the vernaculars by themselves cannot now do the many 



things required. English is wanted ; possibly other languages 
are wanted ; and in the days to come we shall have to get in 
touch with the rest of the world. Though today you may 
require more English there is room in the country for all the 
languages of the world. But when the languages come let 
them be additions to our languages and not become sub- 
stitutes, masters trying to drive the indigenous languages out. 

The day before yesterday, returning to my camp, I walked 
into a wrong tent. I saw a gentleman there who was the 
rightful occupant. Imagining that the tent was mine and 
that he was the servant I asked “ Kya liai (I do not know 
much Hindi ) and that poor gentleman, he was very courteous, 
looked at me. He showed that I had made a mistake. I 
then looked at the tent, looked around and saw that my coat 
was not there and my other things were not there and I dis- 
covered that I was in the wrong tent and then I said I am 
sorry” and came out. Now what English has done is to 
walk into the tent of the vernaculars of this country. It has 
made the mistake in very good faith. But it has walked into 
the wrong tent and we courteous people are looking at it and 
trying to indicate: ''This place is not yours; you have no 
place here ; in any case if you stay here you cannot get your 
clothing and other things. ” And I think English will do well 
to realise that the tent belongs to the languages of the country 
and then stay as a welcome stranger, as a welcome friend, 
I say a welcome brother, and not try to become master and 
drive out these languages from their own tent. 

Just one word more. We have the symphony of India 
to build and we have to build it for the world and not for 
India only and all these languages must be at their very best, 
at their most correct, most effective and most beautiful, in 
order to make that symphony perfect and efiective in God's 
world and creation. Each note has to be the most perfect 
that it can be. Every note has its place in a symphony. As 
in the matching of colours of a morning or evening, as in any 
bit of beautiful creation in God’s world elsewhere, there is a 
series of beautiful things all put together, made into one 
whole. Our languages have to make, in the course of the few 
years to come if possible, the few centuries to come if neces- 
sary, but they have to make that one harmonious whole, the 



symphony of modern thought to come from India. 

Here is a number of voices and each of these voices has 
to be made good. Not one of them in God’s mercy shall be 
quenched, shall be extinguished. Nobody shall say : this is 
superfluous. Nobody shall say : this is unnecessary. To- 
gether they will swell the harmony that we desire to raise in 
praise of God ( or no God, as you like ). But whether God 
or no God, the thing is there and the languages are there. 
God speaks in all of them and it is he that speaks and no one 
else. It is the One Life that speaks and nothing else. That 
Life, that God, has a thousand faces, a thousand eyes, a thou- 
sand limbs and a thousand of everything, even uncountable 
myriads of faces and limbs and voices. To all of them let us 
raise our hands in salutation. 

“ Namosthu ananthaya sahasra murthaye, 

Sahasra padakshi shiroru bahave, 

Sahasra mmne purushaya saswaihe, 

Sahasra koti yuga dharine namaha. ” 


After Mr. Masti Venkatesa Iyengar’s address Madame 
Sophia Wadia called upon Prof. A. S. Bokhari to read his 
paper on “ The Urdu Writer of Our Times. ” 

ADDRESS ON 

" THE URDU WRITER OF OUR TIMES ” 

Prof. A. S. Bokhari; 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

During the few minutes at my disposal I would not be 
so rash as to attempt a detailed account of the Urdu writer 
of our times. What I hope to do, however, is to describe 
one or two features of the cultural situation in which he is 
placed. I do so with the feeling that the literary climate in 
which he lives and breathes is, at least in some measure, the 
same for writers in other Indian languages also. 

When Iqbal joined his ancestors in “ the undiscover’d 
country ” eight years ago, a number of friends, from centu- 
ries iu and near, gathered round him. Ghalib and Mir were 



there, and Hali and Shibli and Girami, and also Naziri, 
Riimi and Hafiz — and the conversation flowed freely. There 
were a few awkward moments, of course. The learned 
discussion on the Self, with Rumi, every now and then soared 
above the heads of the rest, and during Iqbal's monologue 
on the Destiny of Nations, Ghalib, alas, was heard to snore. 
But, on the whole, things were remarkably easy. There was 
much reading aloud, from books or from memory, of well- 
known passages, and wit and wisdom were happily inter- 
mingled through the timeless days and nights. There were 
many controversies and not all of them were resolved. But 
even the deadlocks discovered new and exhilarating patterns 
of understanding. Iqbal was not of the Ancients, and j’^et 
to the Ancients he did not appear as a stranger, only as 
something rich and strange. 

How would a young Urdu writer of today fare in this 
company, were he to be hastened upon the journey before 
his time ? He would, I am sure, be received with courtesy 
and with affection but he would also, I fear, feel somewhat 
lost. Communication with the Ancients would not be easy. 
The new arrival would find a great gulf between him and his 
predecessors and would plan long visits to the Elysian library 
to bridge it. For, the circumstances of his life here had 
made it difficult for him to inherit his due share from his 
forefathers. There are, no doubt, exceptions. Raashid and 
Faiz, Firaq and Farhatullah Beg, Josh and Hafiz — all these 
are on good terms with yesterday, although all of them in 
varying degrees have thrown in their lot with today or 
tomorrow. But they seem to be a dwindling minority, the 
last of their race which will be reborn one does not know 
when. For the majority of our writers of today, the links with 
tradition are quietly snapping. Maulvi Nazir Ahmad, the 
novelist of fifty years ago, quoted the Prophets with rever- 
ence and the Poets with distaste; his villain quoted the 
Prophets with distaste and the Poets with relish. But both 
author and villain could quote. Both had inherited a com- 
mon body of literature which was clearly inventoried in the 
mind of the age. The Urdu novelist of today would share 
with his hero only the inability to quote. He is a voracious 
reader but Spring Lists, Autumn Lists and Overseas Editions 
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follow each other in such quick succession that there is no 
time to sort out or to read twice. The curriculum of our 
times is confused. Least of all is there the urge to look back. 
To the Urdu author oi our times belongs the future, perhaps; 
but not the past. 

The causes \^luch ciuitribute to this dissociation are 
varied and complex. As a first analysis, one may enter- 
tain the idea that the system of education under which 
the author was brought up did not give him a fair deal. 
During the last titty years or so, formal education has veered 
away from the old ideal of urbanity and/or piety which 
sought to equip the student for this world and/or the world 
hereafter with the help oi tlie Poets and the Prophets in the 
proportion required. But the old certitudes have disappear- 
ed, along with their Prophets and their Poets. That is the 
one thing that the change in our educational system has 
definitely achieved. For the rest, our education, these many 
years, has been a series of experiments or rather gropings for 
a new ideal which should suitably replace the old. And the 
groping still goes on. 

This, how^ever, would not be the whole truth. The 
ultimate reasons lie deeper and could perhaps be traced to 
the rapid and vast expansion of the world in wdiich tlie 
author, along with the rest of his generation, now finds him- 
self. For, this half century has seen a rapid melting away of 
frontiers and crumbling away of dykes and breakwaters. 
Traditional values were useful as long as the community which 
they sustained and stabilised preserved its contours. The 
contours are now fluid and unstable and are spreading out as 
the contours of oil spread out on the surface of the water. To 
the old community he can now no longer belong, for the old 
community is gone. Instead, he finds himself in a new and 
expanding community, to which he must one day belong if 
he is not to be adrift for ever. The new community is not 
yet defined in his mind. He does not fully comprehend it, 
but he has already found out that the previous generation 
did not fit him for it. Many things from the past stand in 
the way of achieving a satisfying life in the new world ; and 
so, away with the past 1 The great urge of his generation 
therefore is to rebel — rebel against custom, against author- 
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ity, against police, against parents, to turn awa}" from the 
Prophets and the Poets. In fact, turn away from everything 
that is reminiscent of the umbilical cord. The battle is 
sometimes a little confused, the points of the compass occa- 
sionally get mixed up. But, then, all battles are like that. 

For the Urdu writer, the break with the past has involv- 
ed at least one great sacrifice, — it has at one stroke deprived 
him of a vast collection of words and allusions, of mjdh and 
symbol which provide the writer-craftsman with his subtlest 
and most useful weapons. For, words are not mere noises 
or scribbles which if lost can be easily replaced. They embody 
the psychological observations and emotional experiences of 
those who have gone before us. Each of them is a line dis- 
covered in the spectrum oi human experience. It a line of 
the spectrum is lost, wc cannot just draw another instead. 
We have to discover it all over again. The author of today 
has, therefore, not only to find new names for new things; he 
has also set himself the task of identifying and naming 
things that have been known and felt before. By this renun- 
ciation he has imposed on his creative self a strain which has 
increased the difficulties of his craft enormously. This 
perhaps explains why we sometimes find him at once acute 
and crude, direct and involved, inarticulate with many things 
on the tip of his tongue. Words that he betrayed are now^ 
betraying him. Denison Ross, knowing that living language 
embodied a national store of quotation and allusion which 
every educated individual acquired and from which he drew 
to lend colour and emphasis to spoken and written word, 
tried to sketch the background of the English language in 
a book published six years ago. In it, under the heading. 
Literary Quotations, '' he included the Authorised Version, 
Shakespeare, Nursery Rhymes; under “English Tradition, 
Popular Titles of Famous Personages, Festivals, Famous 
Advertisements. And there was a section on '' Stock Phra- 
ses. How easy would it have been, fifty years ago, to 
describe the physiognomy of Urdu along these lines ! How 
difficult today ! 

This is not the Urdu writer's only difficulty. There is 
also his bilingualism, and what a formidable handicap that 
can be when the two languages are so widely different from 




each other as English and Urdu ! Scholars and educationists 
will explain to us with many unanswerable arguments from 
history and experience, what a great boon it is tor any one 
to know two languages. Internationalists will point out how 
every foreign language acquired is twice bless’d, blessing the 
country that gives and the country that receives. And no 
doubt they would be right. For, every new language is 
another window in the mind, and perish all that fears the 
light ! For the majority of mankind this would have no 
painful after-effects, but the writer, alas, has to do more 
than have a mind like a well-lit room. He has to com- 
municate. What is more, he has to communicate in only 
one language at a time. Now, whatever the number of 
languages that have led his mind, he has only one mind. 
One window is green, the other red, but in the mind the tv’o 
colours do not lie snugly side by side, each distinguishable 
from the other. They mingle and form a third colour which 
is perhaps a little more green near this window and a little 
more red near the other, but which is after all neither green 
nor red anywhere. He could revel in this mysterious and 
subtle light and feel the richer for it, but how difficult to 
pour it back through a filter which is only green or only red, 
and yet not falsify the colour. In a sense it would be true 
to say that a bilinguist can never speak his mind unless he 
speak in the two languages at once — a phenomenon which we 
frequently experience when two bilinguists come into intimate 
contact with each other. But confine him to one language 
and you force him to give you, not half a mind — that would 
be an impossibility — but a mind that is only half articulate 
and constantly out of tune with expression. And yet that is 
exactly what the Urdu writer of today has to do. In the 
texture of his writing, you will see curious twists and turns, 
obscurities and frustrations, and worst of all, curious English 
phrases so thinly or clumsily clad in Urdu that only the 
bilinguist will understand them. Language here ceases to 
be a subtle weapon, dexterously handled by the craftsman. 
It becomes a series of approximations, a gesture code. Words 
do not carry their meaning within them. The meaning lies 
outside of them and the words point to it from a distance 
with a thick finger. If he feels unbearably thwarted, he stops 
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being an Urdu writer and in despair takes to English instead. 
But whether he substitutes the red filter for the green or the 
green for the red, the problem remains. 

We noted earlier that our writer found himself in a new 
community today — a sprawling community yet undefined — 
but bigger and more complex than any his predecessors had 
known, to which, for dear life’s sake, he must needs adjust 
himself to achieve fullness and stability. We should not be 
surprised therefore, while the adjustment is yet incomplete, 
to find him seized with the restless energy of the lonesome 
person determined to find congenial company or make it. It 
is a symptom of this desperation perhaps, that the writers of 
today are ever ready to try any associations or affiliations 
that promise to dispel their loneliness and to keep on writing 
prefaces and forewords to each other’s books. Seldom before 
did our writers manifest such a strong tendency to hold each 
other’s hand, to form Societies, Anjumans, Sabhas and 
Circles, as earnest and almost fanatical essays in community- 
building. In terms of creative energy, a writer has to pay a 
heavy price for such explorations and wanderings, but our 
writer seems to have resigned himself to this. His aim, 
though dimly perceived, is the achievement of a full life; 
and, being dispossessed, he must do a great deal of house- 
hunting first. But while he is house-hunting, the business 
of living itself has to be frequently postponed. He is a young 
root in search of a soil, but how keep the vital juice circulat- 
ing till the soil is found ? 

In a speech delivered at the 17th International Congress 
of the P.E.N. Club, Arthur Koestler told us how Turgeniev 
could write Only with his feet in a bucket of hot water under 
his desk, facing the open window of his room. The hot-water 
bucket, Koestler said, stood for inspiration, the creative 
source; the open window for the world outside, the raw 
material for the artist’s creation. He pointed out that the 
strongest temptation which the world outside exerted on the 
author was to draw the curtains and close the shutters. But 
there was also a temptation No. 2, in which the action of the 
open window was experienced not as pressure but as suction. 
The writer was tempted not to close the shutters but to lean 
right out of the window, taking his feet out of the hot-water 
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bucket. 

So great is the need oi our Urdu writer for compre- 
hending the events in the street, in other words for vision 
and focus, that we should be prepared to find him too fre- 
quently at the window and, fascinated by the spectacle out- 
side, even shouting and declaiming and not returning to the 
desk for days and letting the hot water grow cold. But a 
new world has burst upon him. There are so many things to 
watch and understand, so much raw material to sort out. It 
would be somewhat exacting, therefore, to expect great works 
of art from him, to expect that he will not frequently be 
tempted to join the crowd in the street rather than keep his 
feet in the hot water. But as the main contribution of his 
generation to the fellow-craftsmen that will come after him, 
he will give you seriousness of purpose and the courage to 
look ahead and journey into the future-— if possible with the 
blessing of his forebears; if necessary, without. He is keen, 
aware, restless and desperate — determined to find the new 
path and travel on it, indifferent to what he may drop on the 
way. We cannot pay him greater homage than to under- 
stand his difficulties and limitations, his pains and penalties, 
in order the better to appreciate his struggles and achieve- 
ments. This is what I have here attempted to do. 


( Here the Morning Session ended. ) 



Afternoon Session: 2-30 p. m. 


The afternoon session commenced at 2-30 p.m., with 
Madame Sophia Wadia in the Chair, The first hour was 
devoted to the papers or speeches on the modern Sindhi, 
Tamil and Telugu literatures. 

Madame Sophia Wadia : 

We are really sorry we have had to rush through the last 
part of our programme. Though we feel hungry for more 
information about every one of these living dynamic literatures 
of ours, we cannot unfortunately have now discussions, re- 
marks, or questions on these literatures, since we have very 
little time at our disposal. What we have had, however, has 
been most stimulating, and so we need not feel disappointed 
since, after all, we have been able to complete the symposium 
of talks on sixteen Indian literatures. 

I should like to read a cable message which was brought 
by our International P.E.N. Secretary this afternoon from an 
English brother and friend, Edward Thompson. He is known 
to many, perhaps to most of you, and he is a good friend of 
India. He cables to us, addressing his cable to Mr. Hermon 
Ould : Please give Conference my affectionate wishes for 

its success. 

Before the few minutes that we shall allow ourselves for an 
intermission, I wish to call upon one of our poets, Mr. Hafiz, 
who will sing for us a most appropriate song, after which we 
can go and relax for a few minutes before returning for our 
closing session. 


Mr. Hafiz : 

Excuse me, please, if I do not speak English fluently. I 
know Hindustani, and I write in it ; and I shall therefore sing 
for you, members of the P.E.N., a song of Love and Unity 
Between Us in Hindustani, 
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After an intermission of fifteen minutes, the Conference 
reassembled at 4-30 p. m. 

VOTE OF THANKS 
Dr. Md. Shahidullah : 

Madam President, Sir Mirza Ismail, Ladies and Gentlemen :-— 

A Sanskrit poet has said that in this world of poisonous 
dreams there are two efficacious friends-— the taste for good 
literature and the association with the good — and we are very 
thankful to Madame Wadia for this intellectual treat 
that we have had during these three days. We are accus- 
tomed to making pilgrimages to sacred places, and I think 
that there can be nothing more sacred than this where all 
nationalities, all races, all religions, are assembled in this 
worship of ' Vani Nirmaya * or the incorporate Goddess of 
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Learning. We Indians do not know each other, which is very 
lamentable. We know Englishmen much better than our 
brothers and sisters in our neighbouring provinces. I call 
myself an educated man, but unfortunately I know very little 
of the life and literature of the country not far from my home 
town, say Orissa or some other part of India. The first thing 
we need is this : we should know ourselves, and the P. E. N. 
has now given us the means of knowing each other. During 
these three days we had a symposium of critical surveys 
of the various modern Indian literatures, cultivated in 
different parts of India ; and by this means we have been 
able to know each other more intimately than before. We can 
know each other only by knowing the literature in the different 
parts of India. Our India is really a subcontinent, and 
there was no means before of knowing each other, and we are 
therefore really thankful to the Founder of the P.E.N. Centre, 
Madame Wadia, for providing us with the means of knowing 
each other. 

It seems to me that for each vernacular there wShould be 
a small publication bureau. Take, for example, Bengali. Of 
course, I am not giving this charge to the P.E.N. , because 
its resources are scanty, but being a Bengali writer myself 
I can publish the loo best Bengali poems in the original 
side by side with their English translation. I can likewise 
publish the loo best short stories in Bengali or the lOo best 
essays in Bengali, with their respective English transla- 
tions. And if our friends, coming from different parts 
of India, representing different regional languages, will do 
the same, then it will advance the cause of mutual under- 
standing. We need it. We need to know each other. The 
question is not whether we Indians constitute one nation. We 
should anyhow know each other, and the best way to knov/ 
each other is to know each other's literature, because litera- 
ture is the reflection of the life and thought of the people. In 
the very fitness of things we find the great poetess, Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, as our President, and Pandit Nehru as our 
Vice-President. I believe that literature does not flourish 
unless there is national emancipation, and though we are 
a non-political body, our faith is also linked up with the 
Dolitics of our country. Latin literature flourished best 
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when Rome had supreme power. I believe that Indian, 
literature too will flourish with its full vigour when we have 
a free India. That we have two eminent politicians amongst 
us, though we are a non-political body, is quite a sign of 
hope and encouragement. 

It is really a great pleasure for us to be at Jaipur, the 
Jaipur which paved the way for Hindu-Muslim unity during 
the Mughal period. We are here under the shadow of royal 
patronage, and really I am thankful that we have a rich royal 
hospitality, for, as the Arabic saying goes, people who are 
not thankful to man are not thankful to God ! So I propose, 
as a member of the P.E.N. and as a delegate to the Conference, 
a hearty vote of thanks to the Jaipur Reception Committee. 


Mr. Kishansingh Chavda : 

Friends : — 

We writers are well known for our curious moods 
and strange behaviour, and it is not an easy thing to please 
and satisfy this lot. Sir Mirza Ismail, however, not merely 
as Prime Minister of Jaipur but as a polished gentleman, has 
succeeded in pleasing and satisfying this community of strange 
creatures, and has shown a spirit of equality, cordiality and 
couitesy towards all the guests. Delegates who are stay- 
ing at the Palace or at the Prime Minister’s residence or 
in the tents at the Park House have all enjoyed the same 
comforts, in the same style, and there has been no difference 
in the attitude of our hosts towards us. This sense of equal- 
ity is the first of our achievements. 

The second thing that has been achieved is the contact 
between the writers of different provinces. We have not 
merely cleared away many misunderstandings between us, but 
we have come to a better understanding about each other and 
about each other’s literature. And the third and by far the 
most important and significant achievement which we have 
to our credit is that, while we have known hitherto Britishers 
as rulers and exploiters, during this conference our British 
friends, who have come over the seven seas, have come not as 
rulers or exploiters, they have not come here to try to 
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persuade us that Indian culture is not good, but have come 
rather to greet us, bringing with them the good-will and 
the comradeship of the British P. E. N. Club and the British 
people generally. The most significant and important event 
in the history of modern Indian culture is the fact of British- 
ers* coming here as messengers of the good-will of the British 
people. This should be considered as one of the most 
historic events in our modern cultural life. 

Friends, it is not an easy thing to provide for 200 guests 
with different tastes. But Sir Mir/a has achieved this feat. 
His original promise was to house the International P. E.N, 
Congress at Mysore. It could not take place, ]>ecause of 
the war ; but anyhow Sir Mir^a has realised his dream on a 
small scale at Jaipur, and I hope and trust that he will real- 
ue that other dream also in the near future, f want to tell 
Sir Mirza Ismail, as both Prime Minister and individual, ot 
our sense of gratitude to him on this occasion. We are 
all satisfied and happy, and we shall certainly carry away 
happy memories of Jaipur; and please believe me, Sir, when 
I say that the energy, money and time which you have spent 
will not be a waste, but will rather be an inveslimmt. 


Mr. Hermon Ould: 

Madam President : — 

I venture to interrupt the proceedings of this afternoon's 
session to put in a word on behalf of the British delegates. 
I am sure I am speaking for Mr. Forster also when I say that 
we are quite overwhelmed by the generosity, not only of the 
State of Jaipur, but of the P.E.N. members of the Indian 
Centre, who have greeted us with so much hospitality, and if 
I may be sentimental, so much affection. I think, ladies and 
gentlemen, that this is an extremely important event in the 
history of the P.E.N. It is, I think, the very first regional 
conference that has ever taken place within the framework of 
the P.E.N., and I am also sure it will serve as an example 
for many others to follow. We have heard a very few w^ords 
on the subject of the sixteen different Indian literatures, and 
during my few weeks in India I have discovered that there 
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are Centres of the P.E.N. all over India. I am hoping to 
visit a few of them. And now it seems to me that the Indian 
P.E.N. has an extraordinary opportunity here, — it has 
an extraordinary opportunity of uniting all these different 
bodies of culture, not only under their own flag, but allowing 
them to express their own individuality in their own way in 
their own centres. It seems to me that here in India we 
have an example for the world, which I hope the world will 
follow. 

Just on my own behalf I want to say: “Thank you. 
Sir Mirza and thank you, Jaipur! ”, not only for the official 
way in which he has received us, but for the personal way in 
which he has been looking after all the details. I know he 
has taken a personal interest in every moment of this Con- 
ference, and I thank him on my own behalf and on behalf of 
the other British delegate. 


Mr. E. M. Forster : 

I need hardly say how heartily I endorse all that Mr. 
Quid has said about the hospitality of the Jaipur State and 
the keen personal interest of Sir Mirza Ismail. 

The vote of thanks was then carried with acclamation. 


CONCLirDING PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS* 
Madame Sophia Wadia: 

My task now is the summing up, a task which is really 
not mine, but which has fallen upon me at the command 
of Sarojini Devi. First I must state that I am very hap- 
py. Many ha\’c been inquiring whether we who worked 
to organize this conference have felt that it has been a 
success. We have. We are all feeling really and doubly 
happy, and if Mr. Herraon Quid considers this really 
an event in the history of the International P.E.N., we cer- 
tainly feel that for India it is epoch-making, that a new 
chapter in the work of the P.E.N. All-India Centre has 
opened with this All-India Writers’ Conference at Jaipur. 


* Delivered extenapore. 
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When we said that we were meeting at Jaipur, the inevitable 
question from all P.E.N. Members, writers who are not P.E.N. 
members, those interested in literature and those who may 
be potential writers but have not yet become writers ie facto, 
was : '' Why Jaipur " ? And our answer was a very straight- 
forward and direct answer, which all of you who have been 
here with us will fully understand without any commentary : 
the answer was, ‘'Sir Mirza. " “Why Jaipur"? — because 
Sir Mirza was here, and he had for many years shown his 
real interest and genuine sympathy with the labours of our 
very small organization. 

Before I say a few words about the dicams that have 
made the P.E.N. in India possible, I shall thank on my own 
behalf, on behalf of the P.E.N. All-India Centre and on 
behalf of all of you, Jaipur State, His Highness the Maharaja 
and all the members of the Reception Committee beginning 
with its Chairman, Professor Rollo, especially emphasizing our 
deepest thanks and gratitude to Shri Iswara Dutt, who has 
laboured to make us all so comfortable and has attended to 
every detail. We arc thankful also to the volunteers who 
have made the access to this hall comfortable, who have 
carried our bags when the need arose, and who in every way 
have shown their courtesy and their spirit of service. And it 
is that spirit of service which underlies the work of all 
P.E.N. centres and the work of our own All-India Centre. 

Sarojini Devi has suggested that I should in a few words 
let you know this afternoon, at this closing session of a 
successful three-day Conference, something as to the origin 
and the founding of the P.E.N. All-India Centre in the year 
1933, fot' which I happened to be instrumental — but only 
instrumental ! All of us as human beings are instruments or 
channels, and the original suggestion — I am glad that 
Hermon Quid is right here with us by my side to enable me 
to give him due credit — the original suggestion came from 
him, then as now our International Secretary. He had always 
wished, of course, in the ardour of his devotion to the ideals 
for which the P.E.N. stands, that there should be a centre for 
India. There were then four Indian members of the London 
P.E.N. Centre, who are now naturally our members. These 
four members were the late Rabindranath Tagore, who be- 
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came our first National President, Sarojini Devi who has 
succeeded him, Rai Bahadur R. B. Saksena who is here with us, 
and Sardar K. M. Panikkar, who is also with us and who was 
instrumental in interesting the British Council in our Con- 
ference and thus making the trip of Messrs. Forster and Quid 
possible. These four members were there. Hermon Quid had 
approached several people to see if a real centre could not be 
formed for India. He realized the importance of giving India 
her rightful place in an international association of writers, a 
cultural association of men and women of all lands and 
all races, united by their common idea of culture and of 
comradeship and friendship. It was he who approached me 
and asked me whether I would undertake the responsibility 
of founding and organizing a centre in India. At once feeling 
in sympathy with the cause of the P.E.N. International, 
I felt and foresaw the great possibilities for Indi^ and the 
world if a centre was established for our Motherland. I saw 
several people, consulted several people including Sarojini 
Devi, and in 1933, with the blessings of Gurudev, our 
Rabindranath Tagore, the centre was launched very quietly, 
very silently, a small seed sown with disinterested devotion 
for the cause of unity, for the cause of brotherhood, and for 
the cause of culture, which is ever one and indivisible. Ever 
since then, the Indian Centre of the International P.E.N. has 
been labouring to promote the unification of India through a 
better knowledge and understanding of all our Indian litera- 
tures. The same ideal which the P. E.N. has in view for the 
world at large has been ours for this cradle of all civilization. 
Mother India. Soon after the establishment of this India 
Centre, we started a small bulletin called The Indian P.E.N., 
and month after month, regularly and punctually, this 
journal has gone out trying to disseminate valuable informa- 
tion on the various literary activities of our men and women 
of letters. 

I do not wish to keep you very long, although there is a 
great deal to say naturally about the struggles, the difficulties, 
the problems as well as the achievements and the successes 
of the All-India Centre of the P,E.N. This Conference at 
Jaipur will have turned even our most pessimistic members 
into optimists. Conditions were difficult, and year after year 
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we had tried to put forth the idea of an All-India Conference 
to our Executive Committee. But because of the sufferings 
that had been ours during all these years of the war— we may 
not have been touched directly as our friends in London 
were touched, but we too have suffered, not only because 
we have shared the suffering of the world, but because in 
India also we have had privations and struggles which we 
need not mention, which we all know, culminating in the 
major and dramatic catastrophe in Bengal and in Malabar — 
year after year our Executive Committee naturally 
demurred and took up the position : Better not risk it, — 

how shall we carry it through in these conditions ! ” Our 
friend Panikkar, now a friend of all of you as well, revived 
this time the idea of an All-India Conference. And, as it was 
foreseen that the war as such could not last very much longer, 
we decided to try to organize a Conference. Again let me 
reiterate the fact that because Sir Mirza was here, it was 
possible at once to settle the venue of the Conference. All 
we had to do was to write to him about our plans and to ask 
him whether we might come, and a most cordial and immediate 
reply was received saying, Welcome ! 

And so here we came, and certainly this Conference has 
shown in a most tangible manner, as a scientific demonstra- 
tion if you please, what the P.E.N. stands for, what it has 
tried to achieve, and what work lies before it in the future. 
We have come from all parts of India, drawn by our common 
aspirations, drawn by the desire to meet one another, to 
hear one another’s views without fanaticism and without 
dogmatism, under the free banner of true culture. We have 
different ways of looking at things, but to hear another’s 
point of view is to deepen our vision and to enrich our own 
consciousness with the understanding of the hearts of men. 
How are we to understand men and women, unless we meet 
them, unless we have an opportunity to hear them and 
they have an opportunity to hear us, unless we become 
their friends and they become our friends? If a personal 
reference may be allowed at this juncture, I can say for 
myself that the labours on behalf of our All-India Centre of 
the P.E.N. have always been amply rewarded, for through 
this centre I have made such a number of true friends, find- 
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ing affinity with many in the most distant corners of our India, 
I have friends whom I have not met, but they are friends 
nevertheless. We correspond through the PEN, " the very 
symbol of our profession as writers. We correspond, and we 
come to know each other, and here at Jaipur we have met 
not only friends known to us before ; we have met also some 
of those unknown friends who have become friends because 
of the similarity in our aims and ideals. 

And what are we to do after this rich, this truly wonder- 
ful experience of our Jaipur Conference ? We have to work 
harder than ever, we have to plan for the extension of the 
work of our centre. We are therefore expecting, and we 
know we shall get it, greater and wider co-operation, more 
prompt response and co-operation from all those who feel for 
the cause of culture in the world, for the unification of India 
through the dissemination of free understanding and knowl- 
edge of her many and varied literatures. We feel that there 
has been no note of dissension, no discord, no conflict between 
the members of the P.E.N.; its free platform and idealism 
have really reconciled all differences and brought together all 
points of view. Some seemed to feel that we should not look 
too much to the past and others seemed to feel, in their turn, 
that the younger generation should not separate itself from 
the past to the extent it claims to have done today. Could 
it in reality ? The past and the future, whether we know it or 
not, whether we realize it or not, are present here in each one 
of us, and it is in the present that there is that unification of 
the past and future. If we but give our attention to the pres- 
ent, with the very best that we are and that we have, we need 
not worry. If some of us keep the vision of the glorious past, 
see the splendid visions which were those of Aryavarta, we 
need not worry that some of the younger and more impatient 
writers and creative artists keep their vision focussed on the 
future, the future about which we all dream, to which we all 
wish to contribute, to which it is the responsibility of each 
one of us to contribute the very best that he can. It is a 
common task in which every one is needed, in which no one 
is superfluous, however humble or however small his merit or 
his talent. If his heart is pure and his motive disinterested, he 
can be a builder of that future temple, the temple — if we do 
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not want to call it of the spirit we need not, though some of 
us are not afraid of that word — of universal brotherhood, the 
temple of humanity, where humanity will recognize its essen- 
tial oneness and cease to emphasize the separative tendencies 
and characteristics. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, it does not of course 
mean that we want uniform standards, all exactly alike as if 
coming out of a factory by the hundred and by the thousand 
— no, not at all. But, as our brother Masti Venkatesa Iyengar 
was telling us only this morning, a rich symphony can be our 
ideal. Any one of us who has heard one of the great orches- 
tras in the West, where hundreds participate, knows that 
each one is playing his own instrument, is playing his own 
part on his own instrument, and yet the cumulative effect is 
not discord but harmony, not strife and struggle but peace, 
that peace which passeth all understanding, that shantih, that 
ananda, which every one of us can reach in the depths of his 
own consciousness. As Professor Radhakrishnan told us in 
his very inspiring address, to be true to oneself is all that is 
wanted and all that is needed. Why then should we oppose 
and create a false antithesis between the older generation and 
the younger, those of the older generation like Sarojini Devi 
who belong also to the younger generation and some of us 
who are middle-aged and therefore belong to both because we 
are neither old, nor are w^e young any more, and the younger 
men and women who too have affiliations with older folk ? 
To pit the older generation against the younger is a false 
antithesis. Our young friends are all wanting what we want. 
They also have the same aspirations, the same eagerness 
to realize the Truth. They are also concerned with the 
amelioration of conditions, and there is not one of us who 
does not feel that great call of humanity, who does not 
know that we have gone through, that we are still going 
through, a gigantic crisis. And what will be the outcome of 
that crisis ? 

I was not prepared to speak this afternoon. I was count- 
ing on the golden speech and voice of our Indian Nightingale 
to sum up for us the results of this Conference. But since 
the responsibility fell to my lot, during the free five minutes 
at lunch time at Sir Mirza’s, where I have been staving. I 
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wondered what would sum up the message of our dreams in 
the past, of our realization in the present, and of our aspira- 
tions for the future ; and I remembered that I had brought 
with me a quotation by our great poet Tagore, and that 
quotation I would like to read to you. It is essentially the 
expression, not only of the ideal of the P.E.N., but of the 
ideal of all men and women of good-will throughout the world. 
We need not despair of our future, the future of humanity, 
even though we are passing through a dismal period. The 
darkest hour is the one before the dawn. Let us remember 
the glorious pages in the history of humanity and make them 
the basis of our hope and our faith and our trust in the future 
of humanity, in the regeneration of this beloved Mother 
India. Tagore .said : 

" The age has come when all artificial barriers are breaking down. 
Only that will survive which is basically consonant with the good of 
all men. We must prepare the field for the co-operation of all the cul- 
tures of the world, where all will give and take from others. This is 
the key-note of the coming age." 

Co-operation, recognition of the oneness of life, of the 
solidarity and independence of the human family. Leaving 
aside for a moment the word “ international ” and turning 
here towards our difficulties and our own problems, some of 
us, most of us, feel that the day we stand for the higher 
values, the day we fulfil the expression of the soul of our 
India, that day we shall have the key to the solution of all 
our problems, political as well as economic. 

Here a word will not be inopportune with reference to 
another antithesis, another contrast, which is also false, whic,h 
is also emphasized in an exaggerated manner, bringing it into 
an inaccurate and disproportionate position ; the idealist vs. 
the realist. Theirs are not really conflicting attitudes ; they 
complement and supplement each other. There is no great 
endeavour which has not been first visualized by the dreamer, 
planned by the architect, designed by the designer, and then 
only actually built by the labour of the many, by many men 
engaged to bring it into tangibility, to make it descend from 
the realm of dreams into the world of concrete reality. 
We are all human. That is our essential nature, and what 
we want is to rise to the dignity of that manhood. As men 
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we walk. And we walk sometimes looking up at the sky. 
Can we walk only looking at the ground ? In the normal 
position, we can see the stones and the pitfalls on the way 
as our feet tread the ground ; and yet we need not always 
keep our eyes on the track, on the stones and the pebbles, 
since all our problems are not there on the ground. As 
human beings we can lift our heads too and look, look up at 
the sky, catch a glimpse of that free atmosphere where all 
differences pale, w'here all prejudices vanish, where thoughts 
which are petty and small in the nature of exerj' one of us 
give place to the real and the free. 

Sir Mirza had w^arned me that he would have to go,*— 
still I want to mention him. What he is doing for Jaipur we 
should do for our minds. When he has seen a beautiful 
building obstructed by other buildings or by an overgrowth 
of trees and plants, what has he done ? He has just cleared 
the way, so that we might have a true perspective to admire 
the architecture of that building. It means a certain amount 
of destruction, but it is destruction which is constructive. 
Just as he has cleared away the debris and shown the beauty 
that is there, so also beauty is in the consciousness of every 
one of us, but it is covered over, and we want it uncovered. 
And if we, old or young, whether so-called idealists or real- 
ists, if we have at heart the good of all men, if we make the 
keystone of our life this message of Gurudev whose memory 
was so beautifully invoked at the opening session by Sarojini 
Devi, then, friends, we can go ahead joyfully in this hour 
which belongs to us. 

I shall merely read in conclusion that Upanishadic poem 
which indicates the aspirations of all of us, which indicates 
the goal which India had reached in the past, which her sons 
and daughters, whether born on her soil or adopted, must 
enable her to fulfil. But because India remains the mother 
of all of us, so that Mother India must speak, not only for 
herself, but for the whole world. Her soul has been slumber- 
ing, but the soul is ever there, the soul is ever alive, the soul 
is ever young, for it belongs to the realm of the true, of the 
permanent, of the real ; and it is for us to reawaken the soul 
in one way or in another, whatever is our true way— and 
none can dictate what should be the way of another — and 
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that is why we should be lovers of freedom, tolerant, having 
sympathy, understanding, compassion, synthesizing all points 
of view in the larger, in the wider ideal of our common 
humanity. And so let us rejoice that we have met at Jaipur, 
that we are taking away from this Conference something 
precious, that we must now utilize what we have received, 
that we must give more and give better service to our 
Motherland. 

‘‘Lead me from falsehood to truth. 

Lead me from darkness to light, 

Lead me from death to immortality, 

Om Shantih Shantih Shantih** 
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THE INDISPENSABILITY OF ENGLISH 
TO INDIAN CULTURE 

By Sir Bomanji Wadia 

]\[an seeks the instrument of language in various 
contexts and for various purposes. 

Firstly, man needs a medium of intercourse for everyday 
life. He needs a ** language that is simple, natural and 
direct. It is a language which is colloquial, plain-spoken and 
eftective. One needs a language which is simple and natural 
to talk to one's kith and kin at home, to visitors, and to 
servants. 

Secondly, there are times when man has a strong desire 
for self-expression through the medium of language. " He 
is moved profoundly by something or other and wishes to 
express his thoughts and feelings, and needs language which 
strikes a deeper chord. Man does not live by bread alone, 
nor does he talk in the market-place all the time. He has a 
heart that beats in response to the movements of life around 
him, and he needs an instrument to keep a record of these 
heart-throbs, at least for his own edification, if not for that of 
others. A work-a-day language is here unsuitable. There 
are heights which it cannot scale and depths that it cannot 
fathom. A more potent and fascinating instrument is needed 
to achieve this task. 

Thirdly, man, civilized man, seeks in " language ” a 
master-key to knowledge. Thousands of years have elapsed 
since man emerged from the forest and started on the 
long pilgrimage of culture. He has met with partial successes 
and also repeated set-backs on the journey. He has sought a 
clue to the mysterious workings of Nature, he has again and 
again sought to invade the Invisible, he has evolved the 
various sciences; and, labouring to recapitulate his life on this 
planet, he has written out the scroll of human history in 
innumerable volumes. Today the knowledge he has received 
is a huge mass, and it never decreases in size. There are 
thousands of workers in the different parts of the civilized 
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world who scorn delights and pursue knowledge for its own 
sake. The more man knows, the more he realizes how much 
more there is yet to know. Veils upon veils cover the face 
of Truth. He tears them asunder, and still there are hidden 
veils within, tantalizing the seeker after knowledge. This 
adventure is even like the "experience " which Tennyson has 
described as " an arch wherethrough gleams that untravell'd 
world whose margin fades for ever and for ever when I move." 
Knowledge is indeed limitless, and life is short. The language 
needed for its expression is not the colloquial language of the 
house and the market-place, nor yet the loftier language of 
emotion, but a highly specialized language that must have a 
ready word for every concept, for every shade of meaning, 
and for every passing idea. 

Fourthly, and lastly, modern man has to think not 
merely in terms of his diminutive home-land but of the whole 
world. Wendell Willkie covered the globe in the course of a 
few weeks, and came to the conclusion that the East and the 
West, the Old W'orld and the New, all constituted " One 
World. " Before our eyes a brave New World is rising 
on the ashes of the warring old world. The conquest of the 
air has abolished national frontiers for all practical purposes. 
The Radio has brought the whole world to our drawing- 
rooms. The Atom Bomb ominously tells us that either we 
translate the ideology of " One World " into a confederation 
of the peoples of the World, or the nations must perish one 
by one. If man is to be a citizen of the world, does he not 
need language for international intercourse ? We have the 
duty of striving to understand others and the duty of making 
others understand us ; and language is the only easy link 
between men. 

It will be interesting to study the average Indian's, and 
especially the cultured Indian's, reaction to language in these 
various contexts. 

For our daily purposes we must use as a matter of 
course our respective mother- tongues. There are many 
spoken languages in India, and some of them are only spoken 
languages with us yet, having neither a script nor a literary 
inheritance ; but for the daily intercourse of life one's moth- 
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For artistic self-expression also one's mother-tongue 
should be used, but there are many men and women in our 
midst who find themselves more at home in the English 
language. This is not due to any unnaturalness, but rather 
to early training and environment. It is almost inevitable 
that they should seek self-expression in English. They have 
not only wooed the muse in that language, but have also 
cultivated with great success the other harmony " of 
English prose. Their recorded achievement in the English 
medium is hardly less distinguished than the work of those 
who have written in their regional languages. And since 
much of the nationalist literature of our troubled times is 
written in English, that language is already a constituent of 
our culture, and the cultured Indian of the future will 
perforce study it reverently and strive to keep it alive. 

We desire further that the India of tomorrow should be 
a modern " nation, fully conversant with all the vast and 
complicated systems of knowledge and even in a measure 
making her own contribution to its enrichment. Ancient 
India was veritably in the vanguard of human civilization. 
Our remote forefathers perfected many arts and practical 
sciences, scaled the dizzy heights of philosophical speculation, 
and bequeathed to posterity intricate systems of government, 
codes of ethics, and the sciences of medicine and engineering. 
Then the dark days descended, and the soul of India was 
obscured for a time. When we awoke from our stupor, we 
found that we had been overtaken by the West. Macaulay's 
recommendation to Lord William Bentinck to make English 
the medium of instruction in the Indian schools and colleges 
made it possible for Indians to familiarize themselves with 
the literatures and sciences of the West. At the same time 
Orientalists, both European and Indian, sought to unlock the 
sunless treasuries of traditional Indian culture, and various 
publications in English issued from the press in England and 
in India. Whether therefore we wish to study Indian his- 
tory or philosophy, Indian social or political institutions, 
Indian languages or literatures, we realize at once that 
without a knowledge of English many of the sources of in- 
formation will simply not be open to us. Although some of the 
modern Indian languages are desperately trying to abridge 
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this serious gap, it will take years before they become self- 
sufficient in this respect. 

It can therefore be truly said that the English language 
has been on a literary embassy round the world. The liteia- 
ture of England is among the most important and creative 
themes which that country offers for consideration abroad, 
alike within English-speaking communities and outside tlieir 
boundaries. Many striking results could be catalogued in ex- 
position of the happiness which the language and its literature 
have given, and among all our modern studies the one which 
can almost be called universal is the study ot the English 
language and something of its literature. However much 
Indian sentiment may rebel against this state of affairs, there 
seems to be at present no other way out. If we are seeking 
a key to modern knowledge, it is necessary to learn one 
major European language to be abreast of the march of 
knowledge and culture. And however much we may criticize 
the causes that imposed English on India, it occupies today 
a dominant position in our educational system and has be- 
come a sort of second mother-tongue to our cultured men 
and women. It serves to keep the educated Indian in touch 
with the progressive forces of the world. 

The accident that English is also the language spoken in 
America confers on it greater importance, and makes it tlie 
world language of today and tomorrow. International gather- 
ings in the future, as largely as in the recent past, will be 
conducted in English. Trade also bids fair to woo English as 
a channel of communication. As far as we can look into the 
future, it appears certain that the vogue for English will 
increase rather than diminish. And the educated Indian can 
thus hope to keep his finger on the cultural pulse of the 
outside world only through this medium. Let India by ail 
means develop her own regional literatures, but let her also 
with the help of the English language continue to participate 
in the co-operative adventure of humanity’s advancing 
culture. 
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CONDITIONS OF FREEDOM IN LITERATURE 
By D. V. Gundappa 

WHY FREEDOM ? 

To secure to the writer the freedom necessary for the full 
and faithful performance of his duty to the public has always 
been, I believe, one of the primary objects of the P. E. N. 
organization. The Indian P, E. N, journal had the follow- 
ing in its issue foi March, 1937 : 

The P E N , as the greatest international alliante of wnteri., 
niuiat be alert to detect and fearless to denounce attempted en- 
cioachments upon freedom of thought. ’* 

A book (or pamphlet or article in a journal) is the 
embodied form of a thought as well as its instrument ; and 
its value to the public is in proportion to the sincerity with 
which that thought has been conceived, verified and express- 
ed. The freedom that the writer is entitled to is the freedom 
thus to be sincere — in stating, discussing and illustrating a 
thought or an idea or an item of knowledge, — the freedom to 
give fair and adequate utterance to his conscience. 

INDIA’S TRADITION 

Thinkers and writers in India, throughout the many cen- 
turies of her great literary history, have always prized their 
freedom for self-expression above all other possessions. Many 
stories are current among us of poets and philosophers who 
scorned to seek the patronage of the wealthy and preferred 
to exile themselves from the capitals of kings rather than 
place themselves under the embarrassing obligations which 
accompany royal favours. Of one such, this story is narrat- 
ed : The sage was living in a hill-cave and was absorbed in 
the writing of an important treatise. Accounts of his mar- 
vellous learning and piety reached the ears of the king and 
created in him a great longing to visit the holy man and seek 
his blessings. But what happened when he went inside the 
cave and stood waiting to catch the sage's eye ? The entrance 
to the cave was narrow and the king’s figure stood across it. 
As the light inside became dim, the sage looked up from his 
palm-leaf page, the style-point still held there, and asked 
the visitor : Who may you be ? '* 
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King ; “ I am the ruler of this country. ” 

Sage : " What would you have from me ? ” 

King: “ An opportunity of serving. ” 

Sage : " Ah ! It will be a service if you would please take 
your shadow away so as to let me have light enough to 
resume my work. " 

It was in such utter fearlessness and disregard of per- 
sonal gain that the quest of truth and beauty and goodness 
went on from age to age in India. 

SOURCES OF DANGER 

But in the India of today, the purveyor of ideas has all 
the enemies to contend against that his compeers in other 
countries have, plus a few peculiar to this country. The 
Stale, the Churches, economic interest-groups and ideological 
groups, social prudery, — these, apart from the private individ- 
ual’s good name, are usually counted the sacred bulls that 
menace the liberty of the writer in other lands. But in India 
we have, as nowhere else, — 

1st, an all-powerful supreme Government foreign as 
much in outlook and purpose as in personnel, and wriggling 
in nervousness as to its safety and advantage and dominance ; 

2nd, Governments of Provinces and States not amenable 
to the control of the people and thoroughly persuaded that 
they can judge what is the best for all and that none else can ; 

3rd, nascent political parties, with tenets still inchoate 
and traditions still to be formed, but not slow to fly at one 
another’s throats and bandy about charges of libel and 
slander ; 

4th, religious denominations and castes and communities 
in any number, each jealous of its own supposed superiority 
in the social scale and unwilling to let a whisper pass which 
is likely to bring that superiority into question ; 

5th, an enormous mass of social conservatism, ever 
beckoning us to the past as to a forgotten Golden Age and 
fanatically suspicious of any move towards modernizing in- 
stitutions and practices. 

Thus it comes about that it is not only the political 
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researcher in history, the critic of social institutions and the 
exponent of any new species of moral or aesthetic values. 

And it is not merely when a war is on, or where the 
safety of the State is involved, that you have to be wary and 
vigilant and hesitant, but also when peace reigns on earth and 
where the question is one of making the State's own lot better. 

SOME INSTANCES 

In speaking as I have done, I am prompted by the rec- 
ollection of certain actual instances of attack made upon a 
writer for no other reason than that he stated the truth of 
the matter as his eye was able to see it. Let me cite some 
cases : — 

Not very long ago, the authorities of a Uni\ersity felt 
obliged to cancel out certain portions of a prescribed text- 
book, — one portion a famous essay by a great writer of the 
last century and another a poem by a celebrated writer of a 
decade ago, — because those passages were alleged to contain 
references to a prophet which were not to the taste of some 
among his followers, who had carried on a loud agitation. 

In a town in the Bombay Presidency, a furore was raised 
over a book on Shivaji because it contained some speculation 
as to the clan or caste of the hero. The writer was subjected 
to physical violence. 

A Department of Public Instruction had to cancel a 
lesson out of a text-book because in it occurred a caste-name 
which, though in popular use from time immemorial and 
found employed in old records, is not acceptable to present- 
day sentiment. Should a fact of history be obliterated ? 

A great controversy raged in one part of the country 
over the terminology employed by a writer on Buddhism, 
because some Jains fancied in it a slur upon their teachers. 

The public burning of Manu's Laws in places in the 
Madras Presidency is another instance of intolerance of ideas. 

The agitation about the Saiyarth Prakash is a fact of 
contemporary history. 

The trouble about the singing of Vande Mataram ” 
and about the lotus symbol on the escutcheon of a Univer- 
sity are also typical. 
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The instances I have cited are only from one or two 
parts of India. People from other parts will no doubt be 
able to recall numerous similar instances. 

The above cases, it must be remembered, are not indic- 
ative ot the spontaneous reactions of the Government ; they 
illustrate the mentality of sections of the public. Such 
hypersensitive and vociferous sections of the public constitute 
a menace to the liberty of the writer as much as Govern- 
mental authority does. 

The suddenness with which communal fanaticism breaks 
out on the flimsiest of excuses in several parts of the country 
is a symptom of the prevailing atmosphere. Everybody 
seems to be in a fit of nerves. Not within India's borders 
only, but in the international world, too, every group or 
section seems to be spoiling for a fight. That is not the kind 
of atmosphere in which freedom of thought and enquiry can 
thrive. In the recognition of this fact is a warning. The 
writer must bide his time. Meanwhile, since the pen has the 
power both to stir and to calm, the wise writer will for the 
moment attend more to the pacificatory side of his office. 

Of the suppression or the curtailment of liberty directly 
by Governments, so as to render impotent not merely the 
political journalist and the propagandist of an ideology, but 
also the patriotic poet and playwright and novelist, cases are 
so many and so well known that they cannot and need not 
be specified here. 

AN IDEA — THE ATOM BOMB 

Long before the discovery of the eneigy hidden in the 
atom, — as early as in the day of Socrates, — men of intelli- 
gence had discovered the far more tremendous energy latent 
in an idea. A new piece of factual information, a new line 
of inquiry, a new mode of reasoning, a new attitude towards a 
problem of existence, a new use found for a familiar thing, a 
new sentiment in human relationships, a new road opened to 
some hidden wealth or beauty of life, anything new in the 
realm of knowledge and thought is an atom-bomb dropped on 
our hoary and serene dormitories. A new phrase, a new 
figure of speech, a new sentence structure, a new tone of 

crvoArH amztbinp' new in the techniciue of 
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expression may start the hearer or the reader on a new track 
of emotional or intellectual pilgrimage. It is this power to 
disturb, — this revolution-potential, so to say, — inherent in 
thought and word that makes the smug and comfort-loving 
classes of society so apprehensive and suspicious. Persecution 
is the grim compliment that the purblind pay to the far- 
sighted in the realm of the mind. 

THE writer's responsibility 

There is another side to the matter : the writer has a 
responsibility as well. It is indeed so stupendous and taxing 
a responsibility as should make him feel apologetic about 
claiming the liberty that should be his. It is an axiom that 
the writer too is a citizen and a partner in the life of the 
community. As such he has his burdens to bear for the 
commonweal. The raison d'ehe for the liberty he claims is 
that he needs it in order to promote the general good. 
Power divorced from responsibility is no more tenable in 
literature than in politics. But while there are fairly definite 
and recognized methods of calling a Minister of State to 
account, no such rationally working machinery exists to 
judge and control the writer. This difference is but natural, 
for the results of the minister's labour are in the outer world 
and concrete, and admit of exact standards of measurement, 
whereas the results of the writer's art belong to the inner world 
and are intangible and idiosyncratic. The blow that falls on 
the writer is therefore arbitrary. That it is apt often to be 
more arbitrary than is unavoidable is the gravamen of his 
complaint. To mitigate the arbitrariness is to that extent to 
safeguard freedom. 

should IMAGINATION BE ABSOLUTIST ? 

Leaving aside for a moment the theory that the liberty 
sought by the writer is for the service of Truth and Beauty 
and Goodness, let us consider what themes have, as a matter 
of fact, been engaging his pen in our time. I have in view 
particularly the younger writers outside political journalism, 
more especially the authors of imaginative literature. Their 
most common subject is the psychology of sex and the clash 
between convention and free-love. Next is the wickedness 
of capitalist society and the wrongs suffered by the 
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proletariat. The third, coming after a long distance, is the 
glory of some religious or tribal or linguistic or social 
group. 

These subjects are portrayed through the medium of 
short story or novel or play or of dramatised or fictionised 
biography. And the charge to which work of this kind is 
liable is indecency, or excitement of class-hatred, or libel. 
It is the part played by the writer’s imagination that will 
turn out to be the source of trouble for him. From this 
arises a question : Is there or is there not an ethic which 
imagination must accept for itself ? Queenlike as its office is 
among the faculties of man, is imagination to rule as an 
absolute monarch, or is it to be amenable to constitutional 
inhibitions ? 

Here is room for two opposite schools, one holding that 
imagination should be left unhampered to dive into the depths 
of life, that it should be free to publish its report unedited, 
and that to prescribe a law to it would amount to forcing it 
to render a lesser service than the highest of which it is capa- 
ble ; the other school arguing that imagination is but 
one among the several messengers sent by the spirit of man 
to letch news from the depths of being, that it cannot be 
regarded as self-sufficient, and that its service becomes finer 
when taken in conjunction with the other available reports of 
the true and the good. So there are absolutists, and there 
are constitutionalists, 

I should say at once that I am among those who hold 
that the liberty which it is proper for a public writer to claim 
for his pen is not a liberty that would be lawless, but 
one that would submit itself to rational regulation. The 
author and the artist are of the same world as the general 
citizen, and must accept the rule of law like him. Law is, in 
the literary field as in the civil, the best guarantor of true and 
wholesome freedom. Only, the law must be an intelligent 
one and not a mechanical one. It must be one based on 
insight into the nature of the things to which it is to be 
applied. And the law may in part be one voluntarily accept- 
ed by the writer and in part one imposed by authority from 
without. 
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TWO SUGGESTIONS 

I do not know whether an agency or a method that will 
be infallible and all-sufficient can ever be devised for keeping 
the writer attentive and faithful to his social responsibility 
without in that very process interfering with the liberty 
legitimately due to his vocation. All agencies and instruments 
must be human in working and therefore apt to be errant or 
idiosyncratic at times. That is a condition we must all accept 
as an inevitable attribute of our universal nature. On that 
understanding, I wish to be permitted to speculate along two 
lines. 

First, I would have the writer look at his own work 
through independent eyes before publishing it and consider if 
there are exuberances to be pruned. In this he must seek 
guidance from friends capable of taking a view at once 
sympathetic and detached ; also from public opinion as 
moulded by representatives of learning and culture. Self- 
criticism from other people’s point of view is the first law for 
the writer, and that a self-imposed one. 

Second, I would have State authority operate, if it must, 
only through a form of judicial agency analogous in spirit and 
character to the jury tribunal. This is to minimize interfer- 
ence under cover of the external law. 

OUR DON QUIXOTES 

I recommend voluntary review and revision by the 
writer himself before publication as a measure of precaution, 
particularly in cases of the kind in which the complainant is 
likely to be someone other than the Government. In nine 
cases of trouble out of ten, it cannot be pretended that the 
writer was taken unawares. When our literary Don Quixote 
first discovered his new point to be put to the public, or 
forged his new argument, or coined his new phrase, he must 
have smacked his lips in lively anticipation of a broil 
with some section of the public. It may well be that the 
cause he has taken up is worth a score of hot broils. But the 
question is whether that same cause could not be advanced 
just as well without the broil. Stirring thought is undoubt- 
edly a legitimate object, but not stirring up enmity, which is 
a totally different thing. A literary missile may as easily over- 
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shoot the mark as any hasty or random bullet. Opening the 
mind's eye and not making it go blind with anger and obstinacy 
is the good writer's purpose. If that be so, why shouldn't the 
writer adopt what precaution he conscientiously might ? Indeed, 
we have accepted sincerity in the writer as a primary condition 
of his enjoying liberty ; and sincerity involves the duty of (i) 
inquiring if there is any other side " to the matter in hand, 

{ 2 ) understanding the rationale and the implications of the 
“other" side if there be one, and (3) taking scrupulous 
care to be just to it. In other words, studying and being 
conscientiously fair to a possible dissentient is part of the 
duty prescribed by sincerity. 

SHOCK TACTICS 

To judge from some specimens of the kind of writing 
that has raised storms, a class of writers today seems to have 
a decided preference for what may be called “ shock tactics. " 
To lead a Blitz assault upon your heart and capture you 
while you stand dazed seems to be the technique. To create 
an unsavoury or lurid situation, to fabricate a dialogue out 
of gall and wormwood, to make mock of an ununderstood 
custom or an intricate institution, — this seems to be the 
favourite method of some writers to secure the reader's 
conversion, I venture to submit that this “ smash and 
grab " technique cannot succeed if not kept strictly within 
bounds. Powers of reflection and review are inherent in man's 
intelligence ; and they are not killed by the shock of a 
moment. The shock passes and they return with the return 
of normal circumstance. When cool inquiry and reasoning 
have reasserted themselves, the shock moment could only 
evoke a smile in retrospect. I should also submit that crude- 
ness is no mark of literature ; that the ways of literature are 
gentle and refined; that it achieves its purpose by patient 
tact and unobtrusive artistry, — in the manner, say the San- 
skrit rhetoricians, “ of the beloved one " ( Kantha-sammitha ). 

I suggest that it should be possible for a writer so to 
manipulate his material that major offences against public 
sentiment will be avoided without any loss of either his art- 
istic or his moral effectiveness. I fancy there are young 
friends who will construe this suggestion of mine as a mark of 
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timidity and admonish me saying : — “ Look at Shaw ; look at 
Lytton Strachey ; look at D. H. Lawrence above all. Are 
they so faint-hearted?” My reply would be: ‘"Look at 
them by all means. Yes; look also at Hardy and at Gals- 
worthy. Look at Shakespeare and Sophocles too. And if 
you won't mind, I pray you will look at Valmiki and 
Kalidasa besides. Study the secret of the strength of these 
older masters of our craft. Theirs is the quiet strength of 
proportion, of harmony, of high sanity. There is a power in 
economy and balance as there is a power in exaggeration and 
over-emphasis. The power born of well-kept proportion and 
sense of synoptic verisimilitude works quietly and lastingly, 
like medicine that gets into one's blood and bone ; while the 
other kind of power, that of unrestrained vehemence and 
eccentric fancy, works like a jack-knife inflicting wounds on 
the surface of one's body, distressing to the onlooker as well 
as to the sufferer for a day or a week, but forgotten when 
healed, 

A WORD OF WARNING 

And while I am unreserved in recommending the study 
of foreign models to our younger writers, I should utter a 
word or two of warning. First, if our author has a reformist 
motif, let his story or play ( when it is not a translation ) be 
one organic with our social milieu, and not one transplanted 
here from an unknown soil. Second, let him not lose sight 
of the need for independent discrimination when admiring 
a foreign model. Ail that is allowed and even admired in 
Europe need not be presumed to be deserving of imitation in 
our country. We may as well draw a warning from a foreign 
thing as copy it. After all, in the field of social ills and reme- 
dies, the West too is groping and has no panaceas to offer. 
We in India have to do our own groping suitably to our en- 
vironment and our national ethos. This means that there 
are limits to the admissibility of European archetypes as a 
justification for the sensational and the shocking in our 
literary creations. 

Pray let me not be understood to be pleading for the 
jejune and the insipid. Unhesitatingly do I admit the need 
for rousers and stingers for the torpid conscience of our 
society. All I ask for is that the medicine be suited to our 
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humours, I plead that the author who has put any strong 
drug in his concoction,— -pepper or strychnia, rhubarb or 
myrrh, — should privately consult a taster before putting it on 
the market. The pungent drug need not be omitted. Only 
the causticity may not be let go beyond the point of general 
endurance. 

WHOLESOME INFLUENCES 

It is here that friendly consultation may help. If the 
P.E.N. could do something towards the formation of personal 
friendships among authors and scholars interested in a 
common field of work it will have brought into being an in- 
fluence that is bound to guide writers in the exercise of their 
liberty so as to avoid occasions for attack upon it. Let me 
make it clear again and yet again that a writer would do well 
to seek counsel from friends capable of intellectual detach- 
ment and to exercise self-criticism and self-restraint, not for 
the purpose of softening a shocker into a soap-cake, but to 
turn a bad shocker into a good one. The difference between 
the good and the bad among works of art is one rather of 
finesse in workmanship than of medium or motif. 

The next salutary influence upon a writer as to the 
limits fit to be observed in his exercise of freedom is that 
provided by a body of competent and responsible public 
opinion formed by means of book-reviews and literary discus- 
sions in the periodical press and at centres of enlightenment 
and culture. It must be admitted that the present state of 
book-reviewing in our newspapers and journals is, with rare 
exceptions, not very much in advance of the primitive. Men 
eminent in the country's public life, professors in colleges, 
workers in fields of social investigation and social service, 
connoisseurs in art and culture — all such must lend a hand 
in the judging of books and the refining of public taste. The 
classical tradition of the politician and the administrator ex- 
cursing into the world of letters and scholarship now and 
then, — the Sastri-Sapru tradition, the Ramaswami Aiyer- 
Reddy tradition,— 'can play a big part in raising standards 
for both writers and readers. It is a pleasure to acknowledge 
here the good service which a few journals like The Hindu 
of Madras have been rendering in this respect. The monthly 
bulletin of the Indian P.E.N., within its limited space, has 
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been serving as a fine example in responsible reviewing ; and 
it is for all of us to see that it develops into an authoritative 
source of guidance to those who, even though authors, are 
modest enough to think that there are still things for them 
to learn. 


THE JURY MECHANISM 

I shall now hurry to say a word about action by the 
State. Private counsel and public opinion may help a writer 
to know how to modify any orchidaceous extravagances of 
his in line or shade, so as to ward oft likely assaults by prudes 
or particularists of denominational, provincial, communal 
and other varieties. But attacks by the agents of the State 
or by an individual fancying injury to his good name are in a 
different category. These are species of action following the 
rigid processes of law and therefore less amenable to informal 
or amicable treatment. 

For obvious reasons, I must leave aside the field of def- 
amation and libel, and limit my remarks to cases giving rise 
to direct interference by the Government, — that is, charges of 
sedition, creating of disaffection between class and class, 
endangering the public peace and so forth. 

Action by the Slate's agents falls under two heads: 

( I ) Cases instituted in courts of law, and ( 2 ) those dealt 
with by the Government's Executive in its own discretion, 
without reference to law-courts. The initiative under both 
heads rests in the Executive's hands; and that authority's 
notions of what constitutes an offence are not always such as 
could be trusted to stand scrutiny at the hands of lawyers. 
I have at the very outset made reference to two facts of 
fundamental significance about the Government of India : 
that it is foreign in both complexion and character and that 
it is not subject to control by the citizen-body. These cir- 
cumstances could not but play a part in determining its 
psychology. This consideration is relevant in ascertaining 
the motives of the Government in launching action against a 
writer. Then there are the uncertainties of legal interpreta- 
tion. There are bound to be also the predilections and the 
idiosyncrasies of individual judges. Amidst so much to make 
the writer's liberty precarious, there is, it seems to me, one 
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safeguard that he may legitimately press for. It is a form of 
trial by jury in all classes of cases the Government would 
bring up against him. 

I say a form of the jury method, ’’—the essence of the 
idea being that representatives of the writing fraternity and 
the general public should both form an integral part of the 
tribunal. Experts in the mechanics of the apparatus of law 
will be able to suggest alternative devices for constituting 
such a tribunal. 

I ask first that the Government Executive should never 
act directly and as though it were the sole judge where the 
liberty of the press is concerned ; secondly, that even in cases 
where the Executive considers summary action necessary for 
the safety of the State or the maintenance of the public 
peace, it should let its case pass at least through a quasi- 
judicial trial ; and, thirdly, that in summary cases as well as 
in regular judicial trials, the parties should be heard and the 
verdict delivered by a tribunal composed of a judge ( or a 
retired judge) of a defined status, nominated by the local 
High Court, and an even number of coadjutors, half of them 
nominees of one party and the other half those of the other. 
The classes of citizens from among whom the coadjutors may 
be selected should also be defined. They may be members 
of legislative and municipal bodies, professors, members of 
any learned profession, functionaries of recognized public 
institutions and the like. A Government which considers a 
tribunal thus constituted insufficient for its safety cannot be 
presumed to be one that is very sure of having the con- 
fidence of the public. 

THE EVER-PRESENT CONTRADICTION 

As in the life of the State, so in the life of art and lit- 
erature, the problem of problems is to discover the proper 
line of adjustment between the individual and his freedom 
on the one side and the State and its authority on the other. 
A proper adjustment is that which can make them, not 
antagonists, but complements each to the other. All great 
gifts of literature, like all great gifts of statesmanship, are 
contributions made by individual vision and individual 
genius ; and, in order to blossom out, the plant of individuality 
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must be free to stretch itself out on all sides. Without 
liberty for the play of the individual’s faculties, there can be 
no current of new ideas issuing into life, no new springs of 
vital energy, no renovation of life, no progress. On the 
other hand, without the rule of authority, there can be no 
order in society, no stability, no integration of the forces of 
the community ; all then is bound to fall into chaos ; and that 
is destruction of life. The task for the reformer in every age 
is to discover how to eliminate the antithesis between Indi- 
viduality and Society and between Liberty and Authority, 
how to reconcile the two pairs to each other and lead up each 
to find its highest fulfilment and justification in the service of 
the other. 

So I plead for the cultivation of the sense of justice by 
statesmen and of the sense of balance by writers. Justice 
and Balance are both names of one and the same principle, 
the principle, namely, that relations between the parties to a 
transaction, or between the components of a creation, should 
be so regulated that each one of them gets what is due to it 
according to a generally applicable rule. And balance is not 
necessarily statical ; it can be dynamic just as well ; and I 
am all for dynamism. Balance is seen not only when one is 
at a standstill, but also when one moves forward with steady 
feet and swinging arms. 

When the writer and the Government’s agent find 
themselves in opposition to each other, let neither insist on 
being a law unto himself; for the country is greater than 
both and humanity is greater than the country. Let both 
agree to seek and abide by the arbitrament of that which is 
greater than themselves. Does this sound like a counsel of 
perfection ? The crux of the matter is in this — that the 
Government is the stronger of the two parties on the material 
plane and can afford to dictate terms. When a writer, after 
making such revision of his work as conscientious self-crit- 
icism may suggest, is still faced with a threat by any external 
power, he will recall the case of Socrates and recognise it as 
a conflict between moral and material power. He will, if he 
is worth his salt, remember that his king of kings speaks 
within himself, — through the vision of the True and the 
Good revealed to his soul, and that loyalty to that king 
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should give him the strength to vi^ear a smile on his face 
while stretching out his hands to be put in chains. It is 
a historic truth that the chain dared by conscience today is 
sure to reincarnate tomorrow as the advancing flag of man’s 
freedom to grow into his best. 


FREEDOM AND CREATIVE IMAGINATION 
By Prof, Humayun Kabtr 

Thought is by its nature general and seeks to introduce 
into the variety and flux of experience an element of stabil- 
ity and order. That is precisely the reason why education 
of the intellect is the least important part in education. 
Unless the other elements in human nature — instinct, emo- 
tions and the wall — are also educated simultaneously, mere 
education ot the intellect defeats its purpose. Such education 
further generalises an aspect of our nature which is intrin- 
sically general and can therefore only emphasise the distinc- 
tion between this aspect and those other aspects which are 
fundamentally unique and refuse the easy generalisation of 
classification under concepts. The result is conflict within 
the individual of which social conflict is only an effect and 
magnified reflection. 

The stability and order introduced by thought into the 
flux of experience necessarily brings with it an element oi 
rigidity and permanence. So long as the situation remains 
relatively constant, this uniformity of conceptual process is 
an advantage to the organism. It can respond to the situa- 
tion with almost automatic ease. Thought, instead of being 
a procrastinating factor which interpolates between desire and 
action, serves as an instrument of fluent action from which 
constant repetition has denuded all emotional tinge. When- 
ever there is a change in the situation, and such changes are 
continuous through alterations in either the environment or 
the organism, the uniformity of conceptual response is attend- 
ed with dangerous possibilities. The changed circumstances 
demand a changed reaction. This change can be effected 
only through the imagination which introduces an element of 
fluidity into the rigid conceptual constructions of the intellect. 
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Scientific induction would itself be impossible without the 
play of free imagination. The scope of such imaginative con- 
structions extends to every sphere of life, for life could not con- 
tinue from moment to moment without its instrumentality. 
Every moment is characterised by its intrinsic novelty. This 
challenge can be met only by an imaginative modification of 
the concepts which we already possess. But each imaginative 
reconstruction leads to a concept that is new. For concepts 
are rigid and determinate and therefore the distinction be- 
tween one concept and another is absolute. Emphasis on 
conceptual interpretation of the world must therefore lead to 
a series of discontinuities whose co-operation and conflict are 
baffling to the intellect. Conceptual rigidity is therefore the 
breeding ground of revolutions. For the concept a thing is 
either eternal, or comes into being and will pass out of being 
at .some determinate moment through the agency of some 
external force. Imagination by its insistence on flexibility 
and fluidity offers an alternative explanation of creation, not 
as the sudden emergence of fully developed reality out of 
nothing, like Minerva out of the head of Jupiter, but as the 
gradual evolution of a new order of reality out of the ele- 
ments which existed in comparative disorder even before. 
In the language of Whitehead, ** It is not the beginning of 
matter in fact but the incoming of a certain type ot social 
order. ” 

Imagination is, however, not merely an instrument of 
fluidity. It is also an agent of adaptation of the organism to 
its environment. There is nothing surprising in this. For 
the modifications which imagination introduces into the 
rigidity of the concept enables us to face the changed en- 
vironment with greater hope of success in meeting its 
challenge. Uniformity of reaction is useful so long as the 
environment remains stable. But since the environment 
cannot remain constant, such uniformity can help survival 
only where the reaction is so generalised that it is indifferent 
to the specific characteristic of a particular stimulus. In 
organisms of a low order, this is often the case. For the 
constituents of such an organism are not specialised and any 
element in its constitution may serve any of the purposes of 
the organism. Thus if a worm or a jelly-fish is cut in two. 
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each part can go on functioning independently. In fact some 
of the lower types of life seem to multiply by such physical 
division. But in the case of a human being the sundering of 
any limb is attended with decay and in the case of certain 
limbs, even death. Each organ is specialised for a specific 
purpose and is unable to respond in an indiscriminate manner 
to any stimulus that may be presented to it. 

The contrast between primitive society where division of 
labour has not taken place and a highly organised modern 
nation state offers an analogy to this fact on the social plane. 
In primitive society each man is or can be everything in turn. 
In the modern polity, each man specialises in some function 
which tends to become continually narrower. For his 
specialised job, civilised man is incomparably superior to his 
primitive confrere, but taken outside his complicated social 
surroundings and placed suddenly in a novel and disarranged 
environment, the modern man is at a far greater disadvantage 
than the primitive savage. An unskilled labourer can turn 
his hand to any unspecialised work, but a highly skilled 
technician or, to take the extreme case, a Newton or an Ein- 
stein would be wasted in performing any of those rough and 
ready jobs that are indispensable to the bare existence of 
society. At any rate, this would be true so far as the modern 
man thought in terms of the uniform reactions he had been 
making to the uniform stimuli presented throughout his life. 

That this is not actually the case is due to the fact that, 
for the modern man, imagination offers the element of 
novelty and freedom which the environment lacks. Uniform- 
ity of reaction is in fact precluded by the very nature of 
modern society, for its infinite complexity demands from 
each member an imaginative alertness that is unnecessary in 
the case of the primitive individual. And yet through a 
wrong emphasis on the intellect and its concept, the over- 
whelming importance of the imaginative factor tends to be 
overlooked. Each individual in modern society is different 
from his fellows. It is only in primitive society that man is 
cast nearer to the common mould of the race. Each moment 
of experience of the modern man is characterised by multiform 
diversity. It is only experience of a simpler pattern that 
exhibits moments characterised by a uniform monotony. 
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The moment it is realised that the problems of the 
modern world centre round the individual, the importance of 
imagination becomes evident. All philosophers agree that 
the individual is in a special sense the province of the 
imagination. Philosophers agree that imagination expresses 
itself in art. Reason cannot express the individual, for the 
essence of rationality is its universality and necessity, while 
the individual is what he is, not on account of the features he 
shares with other individuals, but on account of those which 
are his unique possession. Imagination penetrates into this 
uniqueness and achieves for it aesthetic universality. A 
study of aesthetic universality and the function of the imag- 
ination may therefore be expected to throw light on the 
relation of the individual to his social milieu. 

This, however, is not all. For art is also the expression 
of emotions and instincts, and in fact the only expression 
that mankind has till now achieved. An intellectual judg- 
ment expresses little of the excitement and energy with which 
our instincts are charged, but what are left unexpressed in 
such judgments do not therefore cease to be. Deprived of the 
light of consciousness, they ate submerged in what is inaptly 
called the unconscious and, from behind the scenes, influence 
our conduct more than we know or care to admit. The 
history of the world at large and of any individual within it 
proves that nothing but unhappiness results from an indis- 
criminate or complete suppression of instinctive emotions. 
On the other hand, let it be freely admitted that the only 
comparable unhappiness comes from the uncontrolled and 
undisciplined display of these same emotions. 

The function of art is the expression of the individual. 
Expression marks the passage from the unconscious to the 
conscious and that is why expression is simultaneously com- 
munication. In the case of the emotions of the individual, 
we communicate them in expressing them, but since no emo- 
tion can be communicated except through actual experience, 
self-expression is, in such cases, self-socialisation. What was 
originally the emotion of the artist alone becomes, through 
expression and communication, the emotion of all these who 
share his experience. Expressed emotions are social emotions 
and, one might add, civilised emotions. To express means to 
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liberate from the immediacy of the occasion in which ex- 
perience occurs* The casual and the accidental are squeezed 
out. The causal and the rigid are liquefied and loosened. 
Freedom is therefore the condition precedent for all creative 
imagination. 


POWER WITHOUT RESPONSIBILITY 
Bv Dr. C. Narayana Menon 

An unhealthy tendency has been developing of late in 
popular European literature. A study of the articles that 
appeared between 1908 and 1914 in the newspapers of England, 
France and Germany reveals a progressive tendency to foment 
hatred between classes, races and nations. Why did editors 
use the resources of rhetoric to rouse the passions of the 
mob ? Was it merely to push the sales of their papers, or 
was there the secret hand of the politician ? Whatever it was, 
press-propaganda paved the way for the war, which in turn 
intensified the propaganda. Post-war idealism among writers 
checked the evil for a time ; but the men at the helm of 
affairs were untouched by idealism and their realistic policies 
led to the slump which enveloped the world. Economic 
distress revived the literature of mutual suspicion and hatred 
with redoubled fury, and the global war followed. Many 
writers joined the chorus of the hymn of hate ; and, though 
the war is now over, the hatred continues to spread. During 
my recent tour of India I was pained to find the country 
being flooded with the literature of mutual intolerance and 
hatred. Writers constitute the salt of the earth ; and it ap- 
pears as if the salt is losing its savour. 

We must realise the dignity of the pen. The pen is not 
merely an instrument to enlist more swords : it has its own 
method of bringing about justice without the help of the 
sword. That is why it is mightier than the sword. 

Politicians who enlist the pen for war purposes must 
realise that they are guilty of an offence which brings its own 
punishment. During the great war of 1914-1919 the British 
and French Governments encouraged the publication of stories 
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pitch that, when the war ended, the craving for revenge, being 
unsatisfied, took the shape of the demand that Germany 
should pay for her guilt. Every economist realised the folly 
of the demand. Lord Keynes, in Economic Consequences of 
the Peace, 1919, gave arguments that should have convinced 
any reasonable man that the reparations would only harm 
the Allies ; but people whose minds had been warped by 
wrong literature could not understand. To demand repara- 
tions was bad economics and worse politics ; but vain were 
the attempts of the ministers and economists to apply the 
brakes on the mighty movement started by the very pen 
they had foolishly employed ! 

But the politicians of Europe learned no lesson from this 
mistake. German politicians committed the same error. 
Mein Kampf was the typical and culminating product. 
Shakespeare tells us that Antony who used lies as part of 
political propaganda came to believe his own lies. The worst 
victim of propaganda is the propagandist himself. That was 
what happened to Hitler. Churchill has confessed that 
Hitler would have won the war if he had not attacked Russia. 
But how could the author of Mein Kampf outgrow the 
delusion that he had been chosen by God to crush Russia ? 

When the imagination, stimulated by literature, pulls in 
one direction, and when reason pulls in the opposite direc- 
tion, imagination wins. Literature goes straight to the 
deeper mind of man which has access to the hidden source 
of energy and controls the superficial layer called reason. 
Literature can work wonders, I know persons cured of 
various diseases by the reading of certain books. The explana- 
tion of this phenomenon in India is that a book invokes some 
particular deity. A book, as it were, opens the flood-gates of 
some mighty supra-personal mind. A good book conjures 
Christ, a bad book, Satan and war. More powerful than 
atomic energy is dtmic energy, the energy of the soul. If it 
is necessary to control atomic bombs, it is equally necessary 
to control dtmic bombs, namely, books. 

False priestcraft is creeping into the realm of literature. 
Tennyson placed his arguments before his readers ; but the 
modern writer does not, for example, state why he believes 
that money-lenders are responsible for the misery of the 
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masses. He himself docs not know, because he takes his 
ideology on trust from some political party. He writes a 
novel in which the money-lender figures as a villain. The 
readers, as pointed out by Plato, are apt to suppose that the 
fact of being strongly affected by the work of art gives them 
a grasp of the thing represented. They dislike the character 
of the money-lender depicted in the novel, and so they con- 
clude that all money-lenders in real life are wicked. Thus the 
writer places his technical skill at the disposal of the poli- 
tician, just as the scientist offers him his technical skill. 

In short, the writer plays upon the feelings of the mob, 
and induces them to offer blood at the altar of the ideology 
or modern idol. How are we to account for the idol, the 
priestcraft and the sacrifice ? Plato’s description of the 
democratic man who is hungry for excitement furnishes us 
with the key. The counterpart of the democratic man of 
decadent Greece is the typical modern reader who is literate 
enough to read and not educated enough to understand. 
What he demands in literature is not truth, but the lie which 
corresponds to his own wild delusions. Many in England 
wish to believe certain things about India; and Beverley 
Nichols assures them that their prejudices constitute a 
Verdict on India, He tells us, for example, that, when he 
was lying ill in the hospital at Peshawar, Indian after Indian 
bent over his sick-bed and poured out wrath on the Congress. 
The impression he produces is that the entire province was 
against the Congress ; and yet His Excellency the Governor 
soon discovered that the province was solidly with the 
Congress ! 

To mould public opinion, facts are unnecessary. What 
the reader wants is a tip that relieves him of the fatigue of 
thinking. Newspapers, therefore, do not publish the provi- 
sions of a bill; they publish opinions. Such is the mental 
inertia of readers that they do not read the statements ; and 
so the editor supplies misleading headlines in gigantic type. 
The modern democratic man is incapable of abstract thought : 
he relies on the cartoon which enables him to simplify, 
vulgarize and visualize an issue ; and this gives newspapers 
their uncanny power. The cartoon is propaganda in homoeo- 

A — fail 
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This is because it is unerringly based on the fundamental 
principle of mental life: identification. Even photographs 
are potent. The newspapers give a view of a public leader 
addressing a ladies' meeting : a sea of lovely faces ; and the 
masses, whose ego and sex impulses have been starved, iden- 
tify themselves with the leader. The economic programme 
of that leader is felt to be sound. When Norman Angell 
stood for Parliament he made a discovery : — the people who 
are ground down by economic laws are uninterested in econ- 
omics. They take interest in boxing. It is only by reducing 
economics to a boxing match that one can make them take 
interest in economics. They must take sides imaginatively in 
a fight. Professor Keynes did not adopt this method and so 
the British voters could not follow him. So long as a man is 
unable to discern that the external entities in whose struggle 
he takes interest are symbols of his inner state, he is not able 
to see through the news, views and pictures of the daily paper 
that he reads and discover that he is being subjected to the 
daily injection of insidious poison which paralyses judgment. 

In that state, the follower of a political party cannot 
distinguish between the impulses from within and external 
objects. As Macbeth got the delusion that Banquo was the 
cause of his misery, the mob readily believes the suggestion 
that, for example, money-lenders are the cause of all evil. 
The result is a blood-bath. 

The modern politician’s technique is to set a powerful 
majority against a minority. Some defenceless class becomes 
the target of vituperative literature. The emotions brought 
into play in the instigators, writers and readers are pride, 
greed and hate. Herein lies the significant difference between 
this literature and the seemingly similar literature of the 
preceding age. Dickens and Tolstoy appealed to the men 
who enjoyed power, on behalf of the dumb and downtrodden. 
Each work was a plea for pity. The aim of the modern book 
is to destroy pity. 

The true function of literature is to foster sympathy. 
Tagore’s Cabuliwallah is a money-lender, alien and criminal, 
but we meet him on the human level. In Galsworthy’s plays 
and novels the characters who have sympathy get our sym- 
pathy. Forster’s Passage to India is a plea for mutual under- 
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standing. In fact it is not the writer’s ideology but the quality 
of his heart that makes a book great. Theory-ridden people 
cannot extend sympathy to others. Shakespeare’s greatness 
is that he has no theory : he has sympathy for all. 

This faculty to sympathise with all, and to grow thereby 
into the Universal Man, Christ, distinguishes man from the 
brute. True literature fosters this. In the course of evolu- 
tion this instinct appeared late, and it is less stable than the 
more primitive behaviour patterns like fear, greed and aggres- 
sion that we share with the brute. Books that focus interest 
on the economic conflicts of practical life inevitably rouse 
the emotions like greed that stifle sj^mpathy. 

To make literature a training specially designed to foster 
sympathy, our ancients made it a kind of retreat from the 
business of life. The ancient Indian critics say that we are 
moved, in literature, by rasas, not emotions. Our emotional 
reaction to a Juliet in actual life is different from the expe- 
rience when, through identification with Romeo, we love 
Juliet. Rasa implies absence of practical purpose, presence 
of imaginative participation, and bliss. At the bottom of 
these is the widening of the ego through sympathy. Bhava- 
bhuti therefore asserts that the substratum of all rasas is 
sympathy. 

After the student of literature has widened the limits of 
the ego through exercise of sympathy, it becomes possible 
for him to react with widened sympathy to the situations of 
actual life. Life which previously appeared as a fight now 
appears as a game ; formerly his reaction was panic or aggres- 
sion, now it is sympathy and bliss. 

The psychological hindrances to knowledge and right 
economic conduct are now removed. Thus literature delivers 
a frontal attack on the pres.smg economic and political prob- 
lems of modern life. 

Let not the pen run after strange gods. Artistic intui- 
tion, as Bergson points out, penetrates into the particular 
through imaginative sympathy; and sympathy precludes 
judgment. The method of economics is statistical survey, 
generalisation and the passing of judgment. He who employs 
X fViaf- all nf^rsons who belong to one 
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class serve no useful purpose, makes literature sin against 
its own nature. 

Not that literature does not grasp external reality. The 
opposite is the truth. As M. Rilke shows, it is the artist 
alone who grasps the complexity of an age. Art is the 
spontaneous curative activity of the collective mind. In the 
true artist it gives rise to a symbol the mere contemplation 
of which resolves the psychological conflicts which obstruct 
the march of civilization. On the writer rests the hope of 
mankind. 


BASIC IMPORTANCE OF THE ANCIENT 
INDIAN LITERATURES 

By Rao Bahadur Sardar M. V. Kibe 

The connotation of '‘Literature"' is large. But what 
it generally conveys is belles4eftres. In that sense too the 
ancient literatures of India are vast. They include not only 
the numerous works still extant in Sanskrit but in other lang- 
uages too, some of which may have been its contemporaries 
but many of which are derived from or are modifications of it. 
Although such is the case, there is one basic thread of 
thought to be found running through all of them. 

The ancient Indian literatures were purely the products 
of the Indian or Aryan culture or civilisation. They shaped 
the former and formed the latter. A study of them reveals 
the growth of society or social life, as well as the funda- 
mentals on which it progressed. A large part of this litera- 
ture is in writing but there is a not inconsiderable part which 
has been handed down orally. 

The Vedas are the outstanding example of how a large 
part of that ancient literature was preserved and is still prop- 
agated by word of mouth. The earliest extant book of the 
Vedas does not seem to have been reduced to writing, or at 
any rate to be available, in the Brahmi script or its con- 
temporaries, as another ancient literature contained in the 
Gilgamesh, has been found carved on bricks in ancient script. 
Recently a Maratha lady scholar, Mrs. Kamalabai Deshpande, 
Ph. D,, the learned daughter of a learned father, has laid 
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under contribution, studied and collected the old Marathi 
songs or poems, which had not yet been reduced to writ- 
ing but had been handed down by word of mouth. 
Amongst such literatures, the Vedas, having been given a 
place in the ritualistic sacrifices which existed even con- 
temporaneously with them, and also clothed with religious 
sanctity, and as givers of merit, have been preserved intact, 
although tradition says — and there is evidence, although 
fragmentary, in support of it— -that a large part of them was 
submerged in the icy avalanche or the deluge that overtook 
the ancient Aryas in their original home, which was, accord- 
ing to some, in the Arctic region, according to others, in the 
Punjab. 

The Vedas, thus preserved, are probably the most an- 
cient literature of the world but certainly of Iiidra. To 
unravel the knowledge contained in them and to derive wis- 
dom from them has been the attempt of scholars from ancient 
times to the modern day. It has been established beyond 
doubt that, as believed by the ancients, they are a store- 
house of knowledge both physical and moral, scientific and 
philosophical. Not trained in modern scientific ways, the 
propagators of the famous six systems ot philosoph}?- have yet 
found in it scientific truths based on physics and chemistry 
as well as philosophical speculations of the higher order. The 
system of Vaisheshik, although mainly philosophical, derives 
its inspiration from and is really based on the text of the 
Vedas. By the way, in view of the modern development of 
atomic energy, this system deserves to be more carefully 
studied than it has been hitherto. 

Not only Aranyakas, of which the Upanishads form 
a great part, but even the encyclopsedia which is the Maha- 
bharat, claim that what they portray is but an expansion of 
the Vedas, i, e,, of the knowledge stored in them. 

The Mahabharat, the Ramayana, the Piiranas and the 
Jatakas ought to refute the allegation that the ancient Indians 
did not care for fleeting mundane events. Indeed even 
the Vedas contain contemporary and earlier history. The 
Aranyakas and other Vedic literature also do the same. 
While the Ramayana, the kernel of which is historical, mainly 
j--_ n M/thf)hhav/if and the Puranas 
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are full of historical facts. Because these are fragmentary, 
the ancient versions of the latter works having been redacted 
and perhaps some of these edited versions or scattered books 
lost or destroyed, it might appear that a connected history 
of the Indian people was never in being. There is enough 
material to give the lie to this belief. However that may 
be, the learned men of those previous epochs found more 
time for essential matters than for fleeting events. It appears 
that the latter were entrusted to bards, which tradition, in 
parts unaffected by modern conditions, has still continued. 
The State of Tripura, which claims continuous existence since 
the days of the Mahabliarat, has such history kept in its 
archives, covering a number of centuries. The attention of 
scholars may 1)6 drawn to this material, which deserves to be 
critically examined. 

But the common characteristic and excellence of all the 
ancient literatures consists in the wealth of material they 
have for character-building and the elevating of human 
nature. Even the stories written for the young, as contained 
in the Panchatantni, which has been frequently translated 
into many languages since the 5th century A.D., and its later 
and more refined version the Hitopadesu'' contain stories 
with a moral. Previous to them the Buddhist Jatakas, 
from which the first-named work might have received inspira- 
tion, did the same. They may be real histories or not, but 
they teach a moral. So also the Jain Gathas, 

The vast Kavya literature in Sanskrit, apart from the 
story it contains, is described as being distinguished for 
its Rasa, the quality of exciting the intellect to create 
pleasure. Altiiough it did not make a distinction in the 
variety or quality of pleasure, that literature was regarded as 
the best which fostered and encouraged the higher kind of 
pleasure. While some authors, such as Bana, indulged in 
showing their mastery of the language by their style and 
skill in manipulating sentences and words, playing upon the 
different meanings of words and producing puzzles, the main 
theme of the ancient literatures was character-building and 
devotion of the human thought and mind. 

This basic idea has permeated the literature in other 
languages of India. Kabir and Tulsidas in Hindi, Namdeo 
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and Tukaram in Marathi, and Chaitanya’s devotional songs 
in Bengali have captured the heart of the masses, by their 
simplicity of language and their touching the heart-strings 
as well as by the eternal truth they teach. Even a poet like 
Moropant in Marathi, who mainly e.^hibits his mastery of the 
language, and is a story-teller, has morals to teach, and his 
object too is to elevate men from the low level of morals and 
action which they had reached, just as Ramdas, in an earlier 
age, was endeavouring to rouse the men of his time from the 
slough of despond into which they had fallen. 

No doubt there was produced some literature like the 
A mam Shaiak or even the Shringar Shatak of Bhartrihari, 
which excited carnal passions, but much of such literature 
was scientific. It also had as its aim the acquisition of real 
pleasure, as opposed to promiscuous indulgence, leading to 
the supreme achievement, the unification of man with God. 

Apart from the Vedanta literature, the Kavya and Natak 
(Poetry and Drama) literature in Sanskrit, on which was 
largely based the same kind of literature in other Indian lang- 
uages, is of a high order. In the last quarter of a century the 
influence of Western literature has also been felt in these 
branches of literature. While the latter is of a worldly char- 
acter, the former is influenced by the technique of combining 
moral lessons with pleasure, in some cases bluntly, in others, 
with extreme delicacy. Even bad characters are depicted, 
but in the end they also seem to have reformed. The Sanskrit 
Drama was regulated by rules of decency and delicacy. For 
instance, tragedy, though almost apparent, was banned. So 
also was the scene of death or dead bodies, even in battle 
scenes, which were generally behind the curtains. But in 
spite of this, Sanskrit dramatists like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti 
have attained the highest pitch of skill in delineating human 
nature, as Shudraka has in depicting a revolution. Interspers- 
ed is the poetry, which reaches the greatest heights in the lit- 
erature of the world. Bhasa, perhaps the oldest dramatist 
discovered, rivals Shakespeare in the number of his dramas 
and in the human interest and character depiction in them. 

If Kalidas had written only Meghaduta, his fame would 
have resounded throughout the world and would have a high 

' * ’ '' * J-- Li-nrrc 
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the dynasty in which Rama was born, is a voluminous work, 
sustaining its interest by the rhythm of language, delineation 
of scenes and grandeur of conception and ending in showing 
the tragedy consequent upon an unbalanced and an exclu- 
sively pleasure-seeking life. There are other poems which 
are masterpieces in the language, great in different ways, e.g,, 
Bharavi's poetry for his elegance of meaning, Dan din's for 
his lucidity, and Magha's for possessing many qualities. 

The basic importance, then, of the ancient literatures of 
India is due to the fundamentals underlying all of them, 
consisting of combining pleasure with the endeavour to raise 
human character and to make the nation an outstanding 
example of all good qualities such as valour, truth, ambition, 
non-aggression and devotion to the highest principle, whether 
a personal deity or an all-pervading force sustaining the world. 
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